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EDITORIALS 


By  THOS.   E.  WATSON 


REASONING  WITH  AN  OLD  POPULIST 

WHO  NOW  CALLS  HIMSELF 

A  SOCIALIST 


EAR  SIR: — I  read  your  People's  Party  Paper  in  the  Mineties  from  the  first  issue  to 
the  last.  I  read  your  New  York  Watson's  Magazine  from  the  first  issue  to  the 
issue  when  Thomas  Watson  personally,,  as  editor,  went  out.  Also  your  Jefferson- 
ian  Magazine  from  its  first  issue  to  January  1,  1909.  I  have  also  been  a  subscriber 
to  your  weekly  Jeffersonian  from  its  first  issue  to  the  present  time. 

I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  these  have  been  interesting  and  entertaining  to  me  in 
many  respects,  and  I  have  admired  your  style  and  ability  in  showing  up  the  cor- 
ruption that  prevails  throughout  the  present  capitalist  system.  In  this  you  have 
done  a  grand  work  along  the  lines  of  educating  your  readers,  on  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  that  now  confront  tiie  whole  people  and  oppress  the  poor  who  labor  and  toil  to  pro- 
duce the  wealth  of  this  nation  while  the  rich  revel  in  pleasures  and  luxuries.  1  have  long  been 
a  student  of  these  conditions,  and  the  more  I  study  and  look  info  their  causes  and  elVects,  the 
more  I  wonder  how  and  why  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been  so  completely  deceived  for  so 
long  a  time. 

1  was  a  Populist  from  1891  to  the  fusion  act  of  1896.  1  still  indorse  those  principles  so 
far  as  they  go  on  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Since  the  fusion  or  selling  out  of  the  Populist  party,  1  have  been 'reading  and  study- 
ing the  principles  of  Socialism,  as  laid  down  in  its  platforms  and  authentic  declarations.  1 
find  that  the  Populist  party  was  only  a  reform  party,  dealing  with  EFFECTS,  while  Socialism 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  cause  of  unjust  distribution  of  wealth,  and  offers  the  only  remedy, 
through  a  system  of  industry  and  government,  under  whicii  no  person  would  have  power  to 
rob  another  person  through  and  by  the  simple  fact  of  OWSERSIIIP.  I  have  been  a  close 
reader  of  your  onslaughts  upon  Socialism,  and  in  notiiing  is  the  weakness  of  your  apology  for 
capitalism  more  vividly  portrayed  than  in  said  criticisms  and  misrepresentations.  A  common 
characteristic  of  your  warfare  against  Socialism  is  the  setting  up  of  a  man  of  straw,  labeling 
him  '"Socialism",  and  then  proceeding  to  knock  him  down.  And  in  order  to  do  this  job  you 
conjure  up  all  the  personal  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  a  few  individuals  who  somewhere 
or  at  some  time  may  have  advocated  Socialism,  Communism  or  Anarchism,  and  parade  them 
as  the  regular  orthodo.x  teachings  of  Socialism.  The  national  platform  of  the  Socialist  party 
adopted  by  the  membership  on  a  referendum  vote,  and  all  standard  English  authorities  every- 
where as  to  what  Socialism  is  and  what  it  proposes,  you  pass  by  as  matters  of  no  moment. 
Could  anything  be  more  unfair?  In  your  ellorts  to  demolish  Socialism  you  quote  Herr  Bebel 
and  a  few  other  individuals  who  have  given  their  private  views  in  regard  to  the  marriage  re- 
lations, and  you  hold  up  the  entire  Socialist  party  before  the  world  as  teaching  such  doc- 
trines. Must  every  man  who  ever  aililiated  with  the  Populist  party  believe  and  advocate 
everything  that  Tom  Watson  believes  and  advocates,  on  all  subjects,  in  order  to  establish  his 
claim  to  having  been  a  Populist  ? 

Socialism  does  not  consist  of  beliefs  and  theories  on  subjects  outside  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomics, and  I  can't  understand  why  you  have  dodged  a  discussion  of  the  principles  and  ( 
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mands  of  Socialism  as  laid  down  in  the  platform  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  gone  off  in  search 
of  objectionable  things  written  at  varoius  times  on  other  topics,  unless  it  is  because  you  can 
find  nothing  in  the  Socialist  principles  and  demands  ujion  which  you  can  afford  to  make  war 
before  a  people  fast  becoming  enlightened.  You  discard  and  dismiss  the  Secialist  platform 
by  saying  that  it  was  made  to  "catch  votes".  That  platform  was  made  by  direct  vote  of  the 
membership  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  not  by  a  convention  of  delegates;  and  do  you  say  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  any  political  party  in  America  would  make  a  platform  solely  with  a  view 
to  "catching  votes"?  Besides,  how  can  the  Populist  party  escape  the  same  charge  with  refer- 
ence to  the  motive  that  prompted  the  adoption  of  its  platforms?  You  seem  to  forget  that  a 
Socialist  State  would  be  but  the  expression  of  a  majority  of  the  people  composing  it.  The 
people  could  have  only  that  which  a  majority  of  them  wished.  Question:  Are  you  in  favor 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  ruling  in  this  country?  If  a  majority  in  the  Populist  party  had 
put  a  plank  in  their  platform  demanding  government  ownership  of  all  the  land,  and  that  no 
man  should  control  any  more  land  than  he  and  his  family  could  work  with  their  own  hands, 
would  you  have  agreed  to  it? 

If  Socialists  wanted  a  state  of  society  in  which  "free  love"  and  illicit  sex  associations 
prevailed,  they  certainly  would  support  the  present  state.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  may 
be  individual  Socialists  who  favor  the  abolition  of  marriage  laws.  There  are  also  individual 
Democrats,  Republicans  and  Populists  who  share  the  same  private  opinion,  but  that  does  not 
commit  those  political  parties  to  that  doctrine.  I  ask  you  to  state  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  masses  of  people  in  the  Socialist  movement  are  more  unfaithful  as  husbands,  or  less  true 
as  wives,  than  the  people  who  compose  other  political  parties?  State  also  whether  you  think 
they  can  be  led  away  from  the  narrow  path  more  easily  than  people  whose  politics  commit 
them  to  the  capitalist  system.  Is  there  anything  in  their  cond.uct  to  warrant  such  infamous 
charges  as  you  make? 

The  same  tactics  were  employed  against  Populism  that  you  are  now  using  against  Social- 
ism, as  you  very  well  know.  You  are  fighting  Socialism  with  the  same  weapons  that  the 
Democrats  used  against  you  nea'rly  twenty  years  ago,  and  this  absurd  attitude  which  you 
have  gotten  into  has  robbed  me  of  my  former  confidence  in  your  sincerity  of  purpose.  In  1908 
you  published  as  a  fact  that  W.  J.  Bryan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President,  had  edur 
cated  his  son  and  daughter  in  a  mixed  school  of  whites  and  blacks,  in  Nebraska,  and'  that  he 
gave  annually  $250  to  that  school.  Did  that  fact  commit  the  Democratic  party  of  the  nation 
to  negro  equality?  You  have  charged  a  few  Populists  with  selling  out  the  party.  If  your 
charge  is  true,  did  their  treacherous  act  commit  the  whole  Populist  party  to  an  indorsement 
of  such  sale?  The  answer  to  these  questions  will  show  your  inconsistency  and  the  absurdity 
of  your  style  of  opposing  Socialism. 

You,  Mr.  Watson,  wholly  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Socialists  of  today  have  been,  and 
the  Socialists  of  the  future  must  be,  made  out  of  Democrats,  Republicans  and  Populists — 
practically  the  only  source  of  new  material.  Are  all  the  people  who  have  left  and  are  leaving 
those  old  parties  free  lovers?  Can  you  cite  a  Socialist  platform — city.  State  or  national — 
which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  even  tend  toward  free  love  ?    If  so,  I  ask  you  to  cite  me  to  it. 

Your  charge  that  Socialism  would  be  antagonistic  to  religion  is  manufactured.  If  men 
and  women  were  freed  from  industrial  slavery,  do  you  really  think  that  a  drifting  away  from 
their  religious  moorings  would  follow  as  a  result?  If  involuntary  poverty  were  removed  and 
every  worker  received  the  full  social  value  of  that  which  his  work  produced,  the  masses  of 
humanity  would  have  much  more  time  and  mental  composure  to  devote  to  religion  than  they 
now  have,  and  this  is  about  all  tliat  Socialism  means  in  regard  to  religion.  \Vho  can  practice 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles  under  tlie  present  system  of  business  and  industry, 
wherein  all  is  competition  and  war  between  individuals  and  classes;  where  those  who  succeed 
must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  those  who  fail;  where  a  premium  is  placed  upon  dishonesty,  in- 
trigue and  deception;  where  millionaires  become  such  because  tiie  millions  of  workers  are 
made  poor;  where  the  indolent  and  lazy  live  on  the  wealth  produced  by  honest  toil;  where 
industrious  men  build  fine  houses  and  idle  men  live  in  tliem;  where  workers  till  the  soil  and 
harvest  the  crops,  and  the  shirkers  enjoy  the  fruits?  Only  when  exploitation  through  private 
ownership  shall  be  abolished  will  Christianity,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  become 
practical  in  everyday  life.  Only  under  Socialism  can  that  Scripture  be  carried  out,  "If  any 
man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 

Again,  you  charge  the  Socialists  with  wanting  to  "divide  up".  This  charge  is  an  ab- 
surdity upon  its  face.  How  could  Socialists  divide  up  all  the  railroads  and  factories  and 
mines,  etc.?  Socialists  demand  the  COLLECTIVE  OWNERSHIP  of  these  things— the  very 
opposite  of  what  you  charge.  Socialists  do  not  demand  a  division  of  private  wealth  or  the 
abolition  of  private  property,  but  tliey  do  demand  the  social  ownership  of  productive  property, 
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or  properly  used  as  a  means  of  prodiicinj;  wealtli,  instead  of  siieli  productive  property  bein<^ 
privately  owned  as  now,  and  used  by  tlie  owners  to  exploit  the  workers  out  of  all  but  about 
one-sixth  of  what  they  jjroduce.  Capitalism  is  founded  and  perpetuated  upon  the  exploitation 
of  the  workers  for  the  enriehment  of  the  owners  of  these  means  of  production,  and  is  there- 
fore violative  of  the  ri,ii;ht  of  every  man  to  possess  and  enjoy  the  full  fruit  of  his  toil,  which 
ripht  no  liuman  bein^'  can  attemj)t  to  deny  on  any  etiiieal  <,'round. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Watson,  1  allirm  that  Socialism  proposes  a  clearly  defined  system  of 
j,'overnment.  which  system  is  ])urcly  and  tliorou;,dily  democratic.  It  proposes  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  jjcople  and  for  the  people.  To  secure  ami  maintain  this,  it  stands  for 
five  distinct  political  i)rinciples: 

(1)  Universal  •suffrage — the  equal  political  rights  of  both  men  and  women. 

(2)  Elections  by  direct  vote— the  election  of  all  odicers  or  servants  of  the  people  by  tiie 
direct  and  majority  vote  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  initiative — the  jtrivilege  and  ri;:lit  lield  liy  the  people  to  introduce  into  law- 
making bodies  any  measure  they  may  desire,  and  demand  action  tiiereon. 

(4)  The  referendum — the  privilege  and  power  of  the  people  to  vote  in  final  action  upon 
any  measure  passed  by  any  law-making  body  before  that  measure  can  become  a  law. 

(5)  The  imperative  mandate — the  right  and  power  of  the  electors  to  recall  from  otlioc 
any  odicer  who,  for  any  reason,  may  fail  to  carry  out  the  will  of  his  constituency. 

The  Socialists  have  adopted  and  are  acting  upon  these  ])rinciples  in  the  government  and 
management  of  their  own  political  party,  for  it  is  pure  democracy.  Can  you  show,  with  all 
of  your  ability,  tliat  it  is  otherwise?  Very  truly  yours,  M.  A.  Drinkard. 

Snyder,  Texas,  Route  2. 


ANSWER 

(1)  Mr.  Drinkard  is  in  error  when 
ho  asserts  that  Socialism  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  cause  of  the  unjust  distri- 
bution of  ■wealth  and  offers  the  only 
remedy,  etc. 

Socialism  does  not  go  to  the  root  of 
anythin^r,  "whatsoever. 

Every  i:)olitical  economist  knows  that 
a  man-contrived  system  of  devdlish 
li nance  is  responsible  for  three-fourths 
of  our  troubles;  but  Socialism  does  not 
iro  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  In  fact, 
^  " vV///.sAs  are  afraid  to  discuss  finance. 

\gi\in,  there  is  the  question  of  un- 
equal and  unjust  taxation,  by  which 
certain  men  shape  lofjislation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  confiscate  to  their  own  use 
the  property  of  others,  and  to  cast 
upon  others  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  frovernment. 

But  does  Socialism  go  to  the  root  of 
this  evil?  Not  at  all:  it  is  ntterly  ig- 
nored. 

How  then  can  ]\Ir.  Drinkard  claim 
that  Socialism  goes  to  the  root  of  our 
troubles?  Inasmuch  as  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent form  of  government  and  society 
is  proposed  by  the  Socialists,  they  rai.se 
no  question  of  ''roots'',  at  all — unless, 


indeed,  the  jiulling  up  of  all  our  exist- 
ing institutions  by  the  roots,  and  plant- 
ing promiscuous  communism  instead, 
can  properly  l)c  decreed  as  going  to  the 
roots. 

As  for  the  Remedy,  it  is  infinitely 
worse  than  the  disease.  Mr.  Drinkard 
refers— as  was  to  be  expected — to  the 
rich  men  living  in  houses  that  others 
built,  the  bad  men  in  office,  the  scandals 
of  private  and  public  life,  the  destitu- 
tion among  so  many  of  our  people,  etc. 

Well,  I  am  constantly  i^reaching  on 
those  texts  myself;  but  my  endeavor  is 
to  prove  that  these  eonditions  grow  out 
of  the  ohuses  which  have  crept  into  our 
system,  and  not  out  of  the  system  itself. 

No  sane  man  puts  an  end  to  his  life 
because  malignant  •  germs  invade  his 
body  and  make  him  sick.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  send  for  the  doctor.  In  such  a 
case,  we  reason  with  ourselves,  thus: 

"Yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  for  months, 
]  was  in  perfect  health:  now  I  feel  badly,  my' 
head  aches  and  I  am  feverish,  following  that 
ague  which  shook  me  slightly  this  evening: 
sometiiing  is  wrong  with  my  system:  the  Doc- 
tor will  give  me  the  right  medicine,  and  I  will 
get  well,  as  I  was  before  this  attack  came  on." 

Now,  this  is  my  way  of  looking  "^ 
our  national  troubles.     My  reading 
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our  history  teaches  me  that  we  once 
had  the  hest  Government  the  world 
ever  saw.  There  was  no  national  pov- 
erty. We  had  neither  heggars  nor  mil- 
lionaires. There  was  no  army  of  un- 
employed., no  white  slave  traffic^  no  cor- 
poration ride,  no  crime  waves.  Puhlic 
officials  were  generally  honest.,  and  pri- 
vate morals  were  generally  pure.  Those 
tcere  the  times  of  a  grand  simjylicity, 
in  Church  and  State. 

But  the  Civil  War  came  on,  and  dur- 
ing the  four  years  when  armies  were 
clasliing,  the  corporations  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Government  and  the  law- 
making power.  They  have  been  in 
control  ever  since;  and  they  have  made 
things  worse  and  worse  for  the  common 
jDeople. 

But,  if  the  laws  which  brought  these 
conditions  were  repealed,  as  they  will 
he,  the  tree  would  once  again  bear  the 
good  fruit  of  the  olden  time. 

Mr.  Drinkard  believed  this  when  he 
was  a  Populist,  hut  has  changed.  He 
mustn't  be  too  hard  on  me  for  remain- 
ing steadfast — as  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Drinkard  complains  that  I  have 
misrepresented  Socialism.  Not  at  all. 
If  he  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  held  up  to  scorn  and 
loathing,  in  this  magazine,  he  is  not  a 
Socialist,  and  should  not  be  offended. 
Why  wear  a  cap  that  doesnH  fit? 

Never  have  I  stated  that  people  call- 
ing themselves  Socialists  in  agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  South  and  West 
were  enemies  to  our  Marital  Relation, 
to  the  Home,  and  in  favor  of  Racial 
and  Social  Equality.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  said,  repeatedly,  that  these  so- 
called  Socialists  do  not  know  what  So- 
cialism really  is;  and  that  they  would 
renounce  the  name,  if  the  true  nature 
of  Socialism  were  explained  to  them. 
They  take  a  modified  form  of  democ- 
racy and  call  it  Socialism.  Their  call^ 
ing  it  so,  does  not  make  it  so. 

You  could  not  get  an  honest  Eu- 
ropean Socialist,  or  one  from  our  big 
cities,    to    agree    with    Mr.    Drinkard. 


Nor  can  you  get  one  of  them  to  dispute 
what  I  have  said,  is  Socialism. 

How  can  Mr.  Drinkard  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  he  is  better  posted 
on  this  subject  than  I  am?  How  can 
lie  convince  himself  that  I  would  know- 
ingly misrepresent  the  facts?  In  the 
long  run,  it  hurts  a  public  man,  or  a 
newspaper,  to  be  dishonest — ^and  the 
Appeal  is  going  to  find  that  out,  as  the 
sectarian  press  is  doing. 

If  I  were  not  a  perfectly  fair  de- 
bater, would  such  a  letter  as  Mr. 
Drinkard's  be  published  in  this  maga- 
zine? Let  him  try  to  get  the  Appeal 
to  print"  his  letter  and  my  reply.  They 
dare  not  do  it.  The  Girard  gang  dare 
not  allow  their  dupes  to  see  the  other 
side. 

To  whom  did  I  go  for  knowledge  of 
what  Socialism  is?  To  its  recognized 
founders  and  representative  leaders; 
to  its  literature  and  its  manifestos.  In 
my  studies  for  "The  Story  of  France", 
I  came  in  contact  with  its  modern 
origin  in  Rousseau,  Marat,  Chaumette, 
Babseuf,  St.  Simon,  Proudhon  and 
Fourier.  (My  public  stand  against  it 
dates  back  to  1891,  when  I  assailed  it 
in  the  paper  to  which  Mr.  Drinkard 
refers.) 

When  one  adopts  the  Proudhon  prop- 
osition that  "«ZZ  property  is  rohhery^\ 
one  is  read}^  for  anything.  No  shore- 
line is  left.  No  stopping-place  can  be 
reached.  One's  mind  is  afloat,  rudder- 
less and  mastless,  upon  uncharted,  il- 
limitable seas.  The  drearily  elaborate 
effort  of  Karl  Marx  and  Engels  and 
La  Salle  to  bring  order  out  of  the  So- 
cialist chaos — which  was  without  form 
and  void — utterly  failed.  Bebel  has 
merely  added  to  the  confusion;  and 
Eugene  Dchs  is  as  crazy  as  a  loon. 
Like  religious  fanaticism,  the  mission- 
ary craze,  the  suffragette  fad,  or  com- 
jDulsory  vaccination  madness,  the  con- 
tinued study  of  Socialism  develops  the 
abnormal  and  the  irrational. 

But  think  of  the  Appeal  and  Mr. 
Drinkard    virtually    disowning    Herr 
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Bebel,  the  high-priest^  who  has  for 
thirty  years  been  the  Moses  of  the 
movement!  What  distress  they  must 
be  in,  when  they  have  to  repudiate  the 
most  Avidely  and  universally  accepted 
apostle  that  Socialism  has  had  since  the 
day  of  Karl  Marx  ! 

AVere  Clay  and  Webster  good  au- 
thorities on  Whiggery?  Were  Benton 
and  Jackson  good  witnesses  to  prove 
what  Democracy  meant?  Was  John 
Wesley  competent  to  testify  as  to  Meth- 
odism? Was  Spurgeon  qualified  to 
speak  for  the  Baptists? 

None  of  these  leaders  was  better 
equipped  to  expound  his  creed  than  is 
Herr  Bebel  to  set  forth  the  principles 
and  the  purposes  of  Socialism. 

Has  Mr.  Drinkard  ever  read  the  Bi- 
ble of  the  European  and  American- 
citv  Socialists?  That  Bible  is  Karl 
Marx's  book,  "Capital".  Has  Mr. 
Drinkard  ever  read  Bebel's  "Woman 
Under  Socialism"  ?  Does  he  know  that 
the  Socialists  of  our  cities  enthusias- 
ticallly  indorse  hoth  of  these  crazy 
hooks?  Does  he  know  that  the  women 
who  officially  represent  the  National 
Socialist  Party  sent  to  Bebel,  on  his 
last  birthday,  a  message  of  the  most 
glowing  description,  signing  the  eu- 
logy in  their  official  character? 

Has  he  ever  read  "A  Socialist  Wed- 
ding", and  the  speeches  made  at  this 
so-called  "Wedding" — whicli  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  public  confession  made 
tiy  a  married  man  and  a  single  woman 
that  they  had  been  living,  secretly,  in 
a  state  of  fornication  and  adultery; 
and  that  they  meant  to  live  that  way 
publicly,  in  the  future?  They  had  got 
caught,  you  see,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  do  something.  So  they  stood  up, 
and  said  that  their  union  had  long  been 
a  fact  "in  the  heart  of  God";  and  that 
they  would  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  thenceforward.  No  vows  were 
taken,  no  pledges  made,  no  ceremony 
performed.  They  merely  stood  up  and 
confessed  their  sham^.  Following  this 
confession,  enthusiastic  addresses  were 


delivorod  by  Kichard  LeGallienne,  Bol- 
ton Hall  and  a  few  others.  Excepting 
Bolton  Hall,  the  speakers  were  repre- 
sentatii'c  Socialists.  Women  were  pres- 
ent, with  poetry  prepared  for  the  glo- 
rious occasion.  They,  one  and  all,  ac- 
clai?ned  this  ^^ wedding''^  as  thoroughly 
Socialistic.  There  was  no  marriage- 
license,  no  record  made,  no  contract  en- 
tered into,  no  rite  of  any  kind.  The 
whole  nasty  affair  was  equivalent  to  a 
verbal  statement  by  11  err  on  and  Carrie 
Rand  that  they  had  felt  a  sexual  desire 
for  each  other  and  had  gratified  it. 
Having  been  detected  in  their  illicit  re- 
lations, they  meant  thereafter  to  live 
openly  together.  They  are  now  doing 
it — IN  ITALY,  Pm  happy  to  say. 

Herron,  Richard  LeGallienne  and 
Gorky  are  as  well  known,  as  orthodox 
Socialists,  as  Taft  is  known  to  be  a 
Republican.  Each  one  of  these  men 
scout  the  marital  relation,  as  we  know 
it.  So  does  Upton  Sinclair — of  world- 
wide Socialist  fame.  Maxim  Gorky 
deserted  his  Russian  wife,  took  up  with 
an  actress,  and  brought  her  over  here 
with  him,  when  he  visited  this  country 
several  years  ago.  It  excited  his  sur- 
prise when  he  realized,  as  he  soon  did, 
how  the  average  American  views  con- 
duct of  that  kind.  But  Gorky  met  with 
no  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  city 
Socialists  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  put- 
ting the  Bebel-Gorky -Herron  doctrine 
into  practise. 

Now,  why  should  Mr.  Drinkard  go 
voluntarily  into  bad  company?  "WTiy 
does  an  honest  former-Populist  vol- 
untarily mix  himself  up  with  such  an 
immoral  crew?  Why  meddle  with 
such  a  mess? 

It  is  most  improper  for  Mr.  Drink- 
ard to  compare  my  war  on  Socialism 
to  the  methods  used  by  the  two  old  par- 
ties against  the  Populists.  In  both  The 
Jeffs,  the  Socialists  are  given  liberal 
space.  In  no  wise,  have  they  been  mis- 
represented. If  they  could  refute  me, 
they  would.  If  such  an  author  of  books 
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as  Herron,  or  Sinclair,  or  Hillquit,  or 
Gorky,  or  Ricliard  le  Galliene  could 
show  that  I  had  lied  about  them,  they 
ivoidcl  joyfully  accept  the  challenge 
which  has  appeared  for  months  on  the 
hack-cover  of  Watson's  Magazine. 

IMr.  Drinkard  must  not  think  that  I 
mean  him,  and  the  other  honest  Texans 
who  have  called  themselves  "Social- 
ists", through  mistake.  My  attack  is 
not  against  them.  It  is  against  the 
impostors  and  hypocrites  who  have  de- 
ceiA^ed  them.  The  principles  of  the 
20,000  Texans  who  have  been  duped  on 
the  lies  of  the  Appeal,  do  not  consti- 
tute Socialism.  Those  principles,  save 
as  to  communism  in  land,  are  pretty 
much  the  same  as  my  own.  /  have  no 
irar  to  make  on  those  men.  My  sole 
aim  is  to  show  them  how  they  have 
been  duped.  I  want  them  to  see  So- 
cialism, as  it  really  is.  When  they  do, 
they  will  drop  the  vile  thing,  and  de- 
spise the  Appeal  for  doping  them ! 

Mr.  Drinkard's  reference  to  Bryan's 
son  and  daughter,  tvho  ivere  educated 
with  the  negroes,  is  especially  unhappy 
for  his  side  of  the  discussion.  My 
preachment  in  1908  was  meant  to  con- 
vince the  Southern  Democrats  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  support 
Bryan:  that  his  social  equality  prac- 
tices put  him  beyond  the  pale:  that  a 
rich  white  man  who  could  easily  afford 
to  send  his  son  and  daughter  to  a  white 
man's  college  should  not  have  entered 
them  in  a  University  where  negro  stu- 
dents were.  That  point  came  too  late 
— for  the  facts  reached  me  too  late.  But 
I  make  this  prediction :  Bryan  has  het- 
ter  sense  than  to  run,  for  President,  any 
more.  He  can't  navigate  without 
Southern  support;  and  he  knows  that 
the  South  is  done  with  him. 

As  to  Free  Love  and  Religion,  Mr. 
Drinkard  is  far  from  base.  When  the 
husband  and  father  is  deposed  from 
the  headship  of  the  family:  when  his 
parental  responsibilities  and  duties 
are  usurped  by  society;  when  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  Society,  instead  of 
the  husband,  to  support  the  wife — the 
Home  is  in  ruins.  With  the  founda- 
tions gone,  the  structure  topples. 

Substitute  verbal  agreements  for  the 
written   license   and    the   formal   cere- 


mony which  goes  to  record,  and  the 
women  would  be  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  that  naturally  f)olygamous 
animal,  Man ! 

With  the  home  destroyed,  and  the 
women  reduced  to  the  position  of  the 
cows  in  the  herd,  what  support  would 
remain  for  Religion? 

Good  God  !  how  blind  the  Drinkards 
are ! 

Now  as  to  "dividing  up":  let  us  see 
whether  INIr.  Drinkard  is  right  about 
that. 

Suppose  that  he  owned  all  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  "all  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, factories,  mines,  etc.";  and  sup- 
pose that  he  generously  made  over  all 
the  property  to  the  90,000,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  reserving 
onlv  an  equal  share  for  himself.  What 
woiild  that  be?  If  it  isn't  "division", 
what  is  it?  The  property  which  be- 
longed to  Drinkard  would  have  been 
"divided  up",  among  all  of  us.  I  did 
not  say,  nor  mean,  that  the  Socialists 
propose  that  each  man  be  given  a  sepa- 
rate share  of  the  wealth  owned  by  the 
property  owners.  What  I  said,  and 
repeat,  is  that  those  who  now  own  noth- 
ing would  come  in  for  an  equal  inter- 
est in  the  national  estate.  And  that  is 
true.  Communism — which  Mr.  Drink- 
ard calls  by  the  less  odious  name  of 
Collectivism — proposes  to  '■''divide  up''\ 
in  exactly  the  same  ivay  as  though 
your  store,  or  mill,  or  mine,  or  farm, 
which  now  helongs  solely  to  you,  were 
conveyed  to  yon  and  to  everybody  else, 
as  Tenants  in  Common.  Is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Drinkard  is  too  far  gone  to 
see  this? 

Mr.  Drinkard  has  been  stung  by  that 
awful  word  "Capitalism", 

Does  he  knoAv  that  it  grew  out  of 
necessity?  Karl  ]\Iarx  himself  con- 
cedes that  Capitalism  Avas  born  when 
the  aboriginal  savage  seized  a  stone,  or 
a  club,  and  sIcav  a  Avild  animal  with  it. 
He  admits  that  this  savage  was  the 
original  capitalist.  From  this  primi- 
tive stage,  the  system  evolved  until 
slings,  spears,  bows  and  arrows  were 
invented.  Then  came  domestic  uten- 
sils, agricultural  tools,  nets  and  boats 
and  better  dwelling  places.  This  was 
Cajntalism.     Was  it  hurting  Society? 
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No,  it  wasn't.  It  was  civilization  com- 
ing— as  Man  improved  himself  by  dis- 
coveries ancl  inventions. 

Not  nntil  the  law  stepped  in,  and 
created  special  privileges,  which  pro- 
(hiced  monopolies,  did  Capitalism  ever 
harm  a  human  being.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
cause  which  diseased  Capitalism? 

In  spite  of  all  the  terrible  abuses 
which  prevail  in  Europe  and  America, 
the  non-capitalistic  nations  are  the 
backward  nations.  Russia  is  not  much 
alHicted  with  Capitalism,  but  is  the 
scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  Occidental 
world. 

Turkey,  India,  and  China  cannot  be 
called  the  victims  of  Capitalism;  but 
we  woukhi't  exchange  places  and  con- 
ditions with  them.  Capitalism,  itself,  is 
enormously  advantageous,  when  Spec- 
ial l*rivilege  is  kept  out.  And  if  the 
American  people  are  not  capable  of 
ejecting  such  a  comparatively  recent 
new-comer  as  Special  PHcilege^  how 
can  any  sensible  man  believe  that  Capi- 
talism itself  can  be  driven  out? 

It  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  has  its 
foundations  in  human  wants  and  neces- 
sities, conforms  to  human  nature,  is 
consistent  with  the  natural  laws  in 
operation  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom— and  is  here  to  stay. 

As  to  Mr.  Drinkard's  platform,  his 
,    first  plank  proves  that  he  is  hopelessly 
astray,  and  blind  with  the  sightlessness 
of  one  who  will  not  see. 

Universal  suffrage,  as  a  panacea  for 
social  disease,  is  mere  charlatanry. 
There  is  no  equality  of  races,  or  of 
;  sexes.  The  brown,  yellow  and  black 
[  peoples  who  are  citizens  of  this  coun- 
:  try,  or  who  may  hereafter  become  so, 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  vote,  or 
jjarticipate  in  affairs  of  government— 
either  national,  state  or  municipal. 
Women  have  no  business  to  intermed- 
dle in  politics.  If  they  should  agree 
with  the  men-folks  of  the  family,  the 
r&sults  would  be  the  same  as  though 
they  did  not  vote.  If  they  should  dis- 
agree, it  would  play  the  very  Old 
Harry  with  the  peace,  harmony  and 
happiness  of  families.  The  idea  of  a 
Southern  man — outside  of  the  lunatic 
asylum — favoring    suffrage    for    negro 


women  !  The  idea  of  a  sane  white  man 
— in  the  South/  saying,  in  effect,  that 
he  wants  his  negro  cook  to  have  the 
power  to  kill  his  vote  with  hers!  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  buzzard  heave.  Do 
the  other  20,000  Texans  who  have  been 
doped  on  the  Appeal,  want  the  negro 
women  to  have  tlie  ballot?  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Drinkard  asks  me  whether  I  fa- 
vor majority  rule.  My  answer  is  that 
of  every  other  intelligent  person  who 
has  not  taken  leave  of  his  senses.  With- 
in the  limits  of  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions, I  favor  the  rule  of  the  legally 
ascertained  majority.  But  the  man 
who,  impliedly,  says  that  he  wants  con- 
stitutional limitations  abolished,  Bills 
of  Kight  cancelled.  Magna  Charta  an- 
nulled, in  order  that  an  unrestrained 
despotism  of  King  Mob  shall  begin  its 
march  to  Chaos  and  Old  Night,  simply 
doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
What  would  the  unchecked  reign  of  a 
majority  do  iih  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi  and  Louisiana,  where  the  blacks 
outnumber  the  ivhites?  What  would  it 
do  in  greater  New  York  where  the 
Haves  are  vastly  inferior  numencally 
to  the  Have  Nots?  What  would  it  do, 
in  any  great  city?  Where  is  even  the 
rural  community  which  could  afford  to 
trust  itself  to  the  unbridled  control 
of  the  passons,  prejudices,  sympa- 
thies and  fickleness  of  a  majority?  It 
does  not  exist.  In  every  civilized  coun- 
try on  the  globe  is  felt  the  necessity  of 
setting  limits  beyond  which  majorities 
shall  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
individuals,  or  legislate  to  the  injury 
of  the  true  interests  of  Society. 

I  say  nothing  against  "elections  by 
direct  vote",  for  it  is  a  democratic 
principle. 

As  to  the  Initiative  and  Referendum, 
it  nuist  be  aj)pliod  with  reference  to  our 
system  of  government  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  power  therein  made.  In  a 
general  election,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  other  large  states,  should  not  be 
given  any  greater  preponderance  than 
they  now  enjoy.  And  the  equality  of 
states  in  the  Senate  must  be  inviolably 
preserved.  We  can't  allow  the  numeri- 
cal superiority  of  Pennsylv^ania,  New 
Yoi-k,  Ohio  and   Illinois  to  dictate  to 
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us  here  in  the  South.  Nor  does  the 
West  mean  to  take  her  laws  from  the 
North  and  East. 

The  imperative  mandate  being  also 
Populistic,  meets  my  hearty  approval. 
Were  Mr.  Drinkard  better  posted,  he 
would  know  that  Socialism  does  not 
contemplate  offices,  courts,  jails,  legis- 
latures. Congresses,  Cabinets  or  officers 
of  any  kind.  There  is  to  be  a  glorious 
revolution  which  will  sweep  existing 
laws  and  institutions  away.  The  un- 
chained majority  is  to  rule,  without 
statutes  or  officials  to  enforce  them. 
Everybody  is  to  become  Angelic,  and 
to  stay  Good.  We  are  not  to  have  any- 
thing in  the  world  save  Peace  and 
Plenty,  Sweetness  and  Light.  Even 
the  serpents  will  become  doves.  Wolves 
are  going  to  apologize  to  the  sheep,  and 
eat  grass  for  a  living.  The  lion  will 
repose  beside  the  lamb,  without  any 
thought  of  how  well  he  likes  mutton. 
The  tiger  will  cultivate  an  appetite  for 
a  diet  of  nuts,  milk  and  branch-water. 
The  spider  will  disentangle  the  fly 
from  the  meshes  of  the  web,  and  release 
him  to  life  and  liberty.  The  billy-goat 
will  muffle  his  horn,  and  butt,  when 
forced  to  it,  with  the  other  end.  The 
cat  and  the  canary  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  meekness  and  melody;  and 
the  duck  will  insure  the  safety  and  the 
life  of  the  June  bug.  The  mule  will 
accept  the  situation  without  a  kick; 
and  the  fox,  without  a  sigh  for  the 
goose.  Even  human  nature  is  going  to 
lose  its  meanness,  for  Socialism  is  go- 
ing to  make  Man  after  its  own  image, 
to  replace  the  Man  that  God  made. 
*       *       *       * 

As  to  eliminating  competition,  we 
might  as  well  speak  of  stopping  the 
movement  of  the  waves  upon  the  ocean, 
of  the  clouds  in  the  slcy.  How  would 
strength  be  developed,  were  there  no 
rivalry,  no  competition?  If  you  are 
strong,  it  is  because  you  have  had  to  do 
battle  with  circumstance  and  competi- 
tors. If  I  am  strong,  it  is  because  I 
have  been  a  fighter,  from  my  youth  up. 
As  long  as  the  contest  is  a  fair  one,  no- 
body is  wronged.  The  loser  pays — 
that's  all.  Over  the  whole  universe  is 
written  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the 
stern  old  Roman  adage  vae  victis — woe 


to  vanquished.  Good  heavens!  How 
bat-like  these  Socialists  are !  They  ig- 
nore the  simplest  facts  that  lie  right  be- 
fore their  eyes.  On  the  earth,  in  the 
sea,  in  the  air,  is  the  fiercest  competi- 
tion, going  on  by  night  and  by  day. 
The  race  is  to  the  swift,  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  Nature  has  no  pity,  no 
hate,  no  love.  She  smites  all  who  vio- 
late her  laws,  whether  we  know  what 
those  laws  are,  or  not.  You  violate 
some  unwritten  rule  as  to  health,  and 
down  5^ou  go,  no  matter  how  good  and 
useful  your  life  may  be.  The  Pestilence 
does  not  spare  the  righteous:  Famine 
takes  no  account  of  your  faith:  Mis- 
fortune never  separates  sheep  from 
goats.  "Obey  my  laws,  or  perish",  is 
the  inexorable  command  of  Nature.  The 
man  who  fails  to  see  this  is  either 
hopelessly  stupid,  or  the  victim  of  he- 
reditary superstition.  Be  honest  with 
yourself,  Reader.  See  things  as  they 
are.  Be  as  hopeful  as  you  can;  work, 
like  fighting  fire,  to  make  the  world  j 
better;  hut  don't  enwrap  yourself  in  ] 
delusions. 

Competition  is  the  law  of  life,  and 
the  survival  is  to  the  fittest.  Ever  and 
ever,  Nature  works  to  get  rid  of  the 
feeble.  Ever  and  ever,  she  labors  to 
evolve  the  perfect.  The  wisdom  of  the 
sages  has  been  devoted  to  the  fixing  of 
the  rules  which  govern  competition; 
and  so  long  as  those  rules  are  followed, 
competition  is  as  natural  and  as  harm- 
less as  the  flow  of  the  sap  and  the  hirth 
of  the  flowers. 

Work.^  Without  haste  and  without 
rest.  WORK.'  All  nature  cries  it.  The 
constellations  on  high  proclaim  it.  The 
restless  tides  of  the  seas,  bear  witness 
to  it.  The  bounding  blood  in  our  veins, 
the  crowding  thoughts  in  our  minds, 
the  eager  longing  in  our  souls  are  ever 
present,  never  failing  reminders  that 
the  Hymn  of  Life  sounds  the  order  for 
the  hattle  and  the  march.  The  muffled 
drums  within  us  beat  the  everlasting 
Reveille;  and  with  the  sun  of  each  day, 
begins  the  fight  anew. 

Abolish  all  this?  How  could  wef 
The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source,  and  humanity  cannot  escape  its 
own  limitations. 

Co-operation  on   a  small  scale  is  a 
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perfect  success.  ^Miy?  Because  it 
competes.  It  bring^s  the  power  of  un- 
ionized effort  to  bear  a<j:ainst  individual 
enterprise.  But  no  Socialist  experi- 
ment ever  succeeded.  It  has  been  tried, 
over  and  over  agfain,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times.  Wayland  himself  chose 
a  nice  lot  of  human  angels,  and  tried 
his  fad  at  Ruskin,  Tennessee.  He  dis- 
covered that  his  cherubs  were  just  hu- 
man bipeds,  and  Ruskin  failed  to  be- 
come a  Paradise.  Instead,  there  was  a 
lovely  row  among  the  Elect,  and  the 
colony  was  torn  to  pieces  by  factions. 
Scores  of  times,  carefully  selected  men 
and  women,  who  imagined  themselves 
congenially  altruistic,  have  turned  their 
self-complacent  backs  upon  us  common 
clod-hoppers,  and  gone  off  to  them- 
selves to  make  a  Garden  of  Eden.  But 
never  have  they  succeeded  in  making 
one.  The  serpent  invariably  enters; 
and  it  is  the  old  story  of  Paradise  Lost. 

If  the  selected  colonies  fail  to  make 
a  success  of  Socialism,  how  could  the 
miscellaneous  mass  do  itf  If  elemen- 
tal human  traits  bring  dismal  failure 
to  the  chosen,  congenial,  altruistic 
groups,  how  can  a  person  gifted  with 
ordinary  common-sense  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  a  similar  experiment 
would  succeed,  when  made  with  all  the 
wicked  people  taken  into  the  venture? 
If  Socialism  meets  with  invariable 
failure,  \chcn  tned  hy  the  hest  people, 
could  you  reasonably  expect  better  re- 
sults from  it,  when  the  worst  people 
are  included  in  the  venture? 

If  we  can  imagine  Socialism  tried 
on,  at  this  time,  think  of  the  men  and 
women  who  would  be  automatically 
made  your  equals.  Your  wife  and 
daughters  would  be  instantly  lowered 
to  the  social,  political  and  industrial 
level  of  the  vilest  hags  of  the  slums. 
You,  yourself,  would  be  put  upon  the 
same  plane  as  the  toughs,  the  bums,  the 
thugs,  the  gutter-snipes,  the  criminals 
and  the  paupers.  Think  of  being  placed 
on  equality  with  the  hellians  who  are 
engaged  in  the  White  Slave  traffic! 
Think  of  glad-handing  with  your 
"Brother"  the  Digger  or  Ponca  Indian, 
to  whom  a  feast  of  mangy,  "undrawn" 
dog  is  a  deliciously  rare  event!  Think 


of  your  sweet  wife,  and  daughter,  giv- 
ing the  embrace  to  her  "Sister",  the 
|)rocuress,  who  prowls  about  hunting 
for  prey  to  drag  to  negro  dens!  The 
very  thought  is  maddening.  Bad  as 
conditions  are,  they  arc  as  far  removed 
from  the  Bottomless  Pit  of  Socialism, 
as  Heaven  is  from  Hell. 

The  altruisitc  dreamers,  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Phelj^s-Stokes,  live  beauti- 
ful lives,  and  cherish  the  generous  illu- 
sion tiiat  human  perfectibility  is  at- 
tainable. If  I'm  not  mistaken,  the  So- 
cialists of  the  Fred  Warren  and  Hay- 
wood ty|)e,  call  such  men  and  women 
Parlor  Socialists.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  these  noble-minded  dream- 
ers. 

Another  distinct  class  is  composed  of 
former  Democrats,  Republicans  and 
Populists,  to  whom  Socialism  has  been 
presented  as  Jeffersonian  democracy, 
modified  to  suit  existing  conditions. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  followers  of  the 
Red  Banner  is  made  up  of  Have-nots, 
who  want  just  such  a  "divide  up"  as 
has  been  described.  They  are  Goths, 
Huns,  Vandals,  who  lust  for  loot.  You 
needn't  doubt  it.  They  are  won  to  So- 
cialism, not  by  its  theory,  but  because 
of  their  craving  for  what  more  for- 
tunate people  own  and  enjoy.  The 
French  Socialists  are  preaching  the 
fiercest,  frankest  confiscation.  In  Ger- 
many, it  is  the  same.  The  battle  is  not 
so  much  of  rival  creeds  as  of  conflict- 
ing interests.  When  a  few  million  im- 
migrants, who  haven't  been  here  long 
enough  to  get  the  foreign  twist  out  of 
their  tongues,  go  to  parading  the 
streets,  carrying  the  Red  Flag  and 
chanting  the  Marseillaise,  it  is  not  a 
theory  that  makes  them  do  it.  No 
theory  could  convince  the  intelligence 
of  these  newly-arrived  foreigners  that 
tlicy  have  any  natural  right  to  a  share 
in  the  Avealth  they  find  here.  They'are 
governed  by  their  passions,  not  their 
reason.  It  is  cupidity  that  controls 
them,  not  altruism.  They  care  no  more 
about  the  fine-spun  theories  of  Karl 
Marx  than  Alaric  and  Attila  cared  for 
the  Justinian  Code,  or  the  Nicene 
Creed. 

These  men  cannot  be  driven  back  by 
arguments.    The  only  method  of  deal' 
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ing  -with  such  barbarians  is  to  have  the 
guns  ready  and  the  j^owder  dr3\  And 
the  man  behind  the  gun  must  be  Ameri- 
can-born ;  for  the  time  is  surely  com- 
ing -when  he  who  is  in  command  must 
issue  the  order,  "Put  none  but  Ameri- 
cans on  guard  tonight." 

(Note: — ^Vliile  this  chapter  was  in 
press,  Clarence  Darrow,  a  Chicago  So- 
cialist of  national  fame,  went  to  New 
York  to  address  the  negroes  at  Cooper 
Union.  He  told  the  coons  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  race  question  is,  the  inter- 


marriage of  hlachs  and  lohites.  THAT 
IS  SOCIALISM.  The  lunatics  stand 
for  what  they  call  "the  solidarity  of 
the  human  race",  and  the  equality  of 
all  mankind. 

In  a  future  number  of  this  magazine, 
it  is  nw  intention  to  describe  some  of 
the  loAver  races  of  "our  brothers",  and 
to  present  pictures  of  these  degraded 
brutes.  I  think  that  even  the  Drink- 
ards  and  DarroAvs  will  grow  sick  when 
they  contemplate  some  of  these  "broth- 
ers" whom  they  are  so  eager  to  claim 
as  their  equals.) 


± 
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THE  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  AND 
ELBERT  HUBBARD 


OME  time  ago,  there  appeared 
in  Elbert  Hubbard's  magazine. 
The  Fra,  an  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
This  article  has  been  put  in  into 
pamphlet  form,  and  has  been 
scattered  throughout  the  Union. 
Possibly  millions  of  copies  have  been 
printed  and  distributed.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  are  reminded  of  certain 
revelations  flashed  upon  the  country 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  in  his 
spectacular  campaign,  two  years  ago. 
By  methods  which  we  would  neither 
defend  nor  imitate,  the  New  York  pub- 
lisher secured  possession  of  some  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Compan5\  Among  the  letters  given 
out  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Hearst 
was  the  following: 

"20  Broadwaj',  Oct.  10,  1902. 
•  Mr.  H.  H.  Edmonds,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Responding  to  your  favor  of  the  9th,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  inclose  you  herewith  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  to  your  favor  for  $3,000, 
covering  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Manufac- 
turers' Recoj-d.     Truly  yours, 

"Jno.  D.  Archbold." 


The  subscription  i^rice  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Record  is  $L  per  year. 

Another  letter  produced  by  Mr. 
Hearst  was  the  folloAving: 

"26  Broadway,  Dec.   18,   1901. 
"Tliomas    P.    Grasty,    care    of    Buck    &    Pratt, 

Room  1203,  27  William  street,  City. 

"My  Dear  ]\Ir.  Grasty  : — I  have  your  favor 
of  yesterday  and  beg  to  return  you  herewith 
the  telegram  from  Mr.  Edmonds  to  you.  We 
are  willing  to  continue  the  subscription  of 
$5,000  to  the  Southern  Farm  Magazine  for  an- 
other year,  payments  to  be'  made  the  same  as 
they  have  been  this  year.  We  do  not  doubt 
but  that  the  influence  of  your  publications 
throughout  the  Soutli  is  of  the  most  helpful 
character.  With  good  wishes,  I  am  very  truly 
yours,  Jno.  D.  Archbold." 

AMiat  did  Mr.  Archbold,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  understand 
that  he  would  buy  from  the  Southern 
Farm  Magazine.,  in  addition  to  the 
copies  of  the  magazine  itself?  What 
Avas  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  get 
for  the  $4,998  in  excess  of  the  regular 
subscription  pric«  of  the  Southern 
Farm  Magazine?  Was  it  understood 
between  the  two  parties  to  this  trans- 
action that  the  editorial  conduct  of  the 
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Sout/iet'/i  Farm  Ma(jazine  was  to  he  in- 
tliienooa  at  all  by  tJiat  $5,000  checks 

A  third  letter  read  by  Mr.  Hearst 
ihiriii<r  that   cainpaiiiii  is  given  below: 

"20  liroiulway. 
"To     rruft'ssur     CJeoiye     CJunton,     41      Union 

Squaro,  City. 

"My  Dkar  I'koi-kssor : — Responding  to  your 
favor,  it  gives  nie  pleasure  to  inclose  you  liere- 
witli  certificate  of  deposit  to  your  favor  for 
$5.U00  as  an  additional  contribution  to  that 
agreed  upon  and  to  aid  you  in  your  most  ex- 
cellent work.  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  tlie 
way  will  oj)en  for  an  enlarged  scope,  as  you  an- 
ticipate.    Yours  very  truly, 

•J. NO.   1).  Archbold." 

It  wouKl  seem  that  a  fair  construc- 
tion of  Mr.  Archbold's  letter  is  that  he 
had  already  paid  Professor  George 
Gnnton  a  siniihir  amount  before  re- 
mitting to  him  tlie  certificate  of  deposit 
ol"  $5,000.  ^rr.  Archbold,  in  his  letter 
transmitting  this  certificate  refers  to 
an  additional  contribution,  and  also  to 
an  agreement  which  had  been  reached 
l)i't\veen  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  this  noted  lecturer  upon  economic 
topics.  A^^ls  there  some  understanding 
that  the  $10,000  was  to  color  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Gunton?  Was  he 
to  omit  something  that  would  have 
been  unpleasant,  and  perhaps  injuri- 
ous, to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
was  he  to  insinuate  into  his  discourses 
something  which  would  be  pleasing 
and  helpfid  to  the  Rockefeller  com- 
bine? Ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  answer  these  questions  with 
a  scornful  and  indignant  *'Yea." 
Every  person  of  average  intelligence 
is  bound  to  know  that  when  ^Ir.  Arch- 
bold was  dishing  out  his  certificates  of 
deposit  to  the  Forakers,  to  the  editors 
of  magazines  and  to  a  public  lecturer, 
he  wasn't  doing  it  as  a  matter  of  chari- 
ty, but  as  a  matter  of  business. 

In  return  for  the  amounts  which 
were  paid  out  to  the  Ohio  Senator,  to 
the  editors  and  to  the  lecturers,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  Avas  to  get 
something  for  its  money.  From  Fora- 
ker,  it  was    friendly    aid    in    stifling 


Legislation  in  the  Ohio  Legislature 
and  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in  Wash- 
ington. From  the  editors  and  the  lec- 
turers, it  was  to  secure  immunity  from 
attack,  and,  also,  insidious  editorials 
and  copied  articles,  calculated  to  dis- 
<irm  pithl/c  criticism  of  the  criminal 
mct/iods  of  the  inost  gigantic  laio- 
brcakcr  f/w,  world  ever  saw. 

AVith  what  ijstonishment  and  what 
genuine  regret  did  I  note  the  self- 
abasement  of  Elbert  Hubbard  when  he 
iKMit  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  proiid, 
independent  head,  and  took  upon  his 
shoiUders  the  despicable  yoke  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Let  us  quote  one  paragrapli  from 
this  disgraceful  pami^hlet: 

C01IMERCI.\L    SANITY. 

^'This  country  has  just  passed  through  a  cy- 
clone of  defamation,  vituperation  and  exposure 
— much  of  it  indecent. 

"^^■e  have  been  in  a  state  of  panic  through 
the  policy  of  burning  our  barns  to  kill  tlie 
mice.  The  national  condition  has  been  pa- 
lli(.h>gic. 

"We  are  now  recovering  our  sanity." 

How  much  do  we  have  to  forget  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  read  a 
paragraph  like  that  without  wanting 
to  hjncJi  the  man  who  wrote  it?  In  the 
fir.st  place,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  blot  out  from  our  recollection  the 
fact,  judicially  ascertained,  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  hasidivided  out 
among  its  members,  as  net  dividends, 
the  ahnost  inconceivable  sum  of  $415,- 
()04.-J4;5  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  total 
authorized  capitalization  is  $100,000,- 
000.  Consequently,  the  figures  show 
that,  ill  the  la.st  decade,  during  which 
tej-m  we  have  passed  through  a  terri- 
ble panic,  precipitated  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  millionaires  of  Wall  Street, 
tJtc  ><f(indard  Oil  Company  has  been 
ahle  to  divide  among  its  Tnemhers  four 
times  the  total  amount  of  its  entire 
capitalisation. 

There  are  other  things  that  one  has 
to  forget.  It  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  evidence  of  a  criminal   record   of 
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Rockefeller  and  his  co-partners, 
stretching  over  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  buying  of  elections  be- 
fore the  people  and  in  the  Legislatures 
has  been  a  part  of  its  regular  business ; 
the  debauching  of  the  press  has  been 
necessary  to  its  march  to  power;  its 
ownership  of  judges  has  been  as  ap- 
parent as  its  ownership  of  editors  and 
members  of  Congress.  It  has  bought 
Legislation  and  bought  off  Legislation, 
in  almost  every  State  of  this  Union.  It 
has  ruthlessly  stamped  out  competi- 
tion, doing  it  in  defiance  of  the  law.  In 
dealing  with  man,  woman  and  child,  it 
has  shown  no  pity,  no  remorse,  no  scru- 
ple. ^'Tii7-n  on  another  screw ^  and  kill 
his  business!"  has  been  the  slogan  of 
this  robber  trust  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. It  has  made  men,  as  well  as 
women,  lose  all  faith  in  human  nature ; 
and  almost  lose  faith  in  God  Almighty, 
Himself, 

The  spectacle  presented  by  John  D. 
Eockefeller,  H.  H.  Rogers,  and  John 
D.  Archbold  when  they  stood  upon  the 
witness  stand  in  New  York  was  the 
scandal  of  the  day.  Their  cynical  de- 
fiance of  public  opinion  and  of  the  laws 
of  the  land;  their  contemptuous  refer- 
ences to  Courts;  their  shameless  pre- 
tences of  having  forgotten  transactions 
involving  twenty  odd  million  dollars 
at  a  time;  the  disappearance  of  their 
books;  the  flight  of  their  witnesses  to 
escape  service;  the  constancy  with 
which  the  answer  was  given,  '"''By  ad- 
vice of  counsel,  I  decline  to  ansioer''' — 
these  were  things  things  that  made 
one's  blood  boil, 

Ebert  Hubbard  alludes  slightingly 
to  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  as  If  she  alone  had 
arraigned  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
He  knows  as  well  as  I  do — this  pseudo- 
philosopher  and  mental  crook — that  the 
most  powerful  and  convincing  publi- 
cation against  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  "Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth" by  that  late  publicist  and  pa- 
triot, Henry  Demorest  Lloyd,  a  man 


who  litercdly  xcore  his  life  out  fighting 
for  hetter  conditioJis  in  America. 

Elbert  Hubbard  speaks  of  this  coun- 
try as  just  having  passed  through  a 
cj'clone  of  defamation.  He  speaks  of 
its  returning  sanity.  AVhat  caused  this 
cyclone  of  defamation?  Is  he  sorry 
that  government  and  people  made  a 
slight  effort  to  compel  the  multi-mil- 
lionaire to  treat  the  people  right,  and 
to  obey  the  law?  Does  he  regret  that 
an  effort  was  made  to  break  up  reba- 
ting, discrimination  and  other  dishon- 
est practices?  Does  it  cause  him  pain 
Avhen  the  government  endeavors  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  rascalities  as  those  of 
the  late  Edward  H.  Harriman — a  man 
who,  representing  different  corpora- 
tions in  different  cajDacities,  would  sell 
to  himself  and  huy  from  himself,  and 
thus  impartially  rob  two  different  cor- 
porations which  had  trusted  him  with 
its  money? 

How  unreasonable  it  is  that  the  pti- 
pers  should  indulge  in  "vituperation", 
when  they  see  what  the  Sugar  Trust  J 
has    been    doing    for    thirty  years  or  \ 
more!     Spitzer,   their   own   employee, 
swore  that  his  Company  had  been  steal- 
ing from  the  government  upon  the  one  J 
hand,  and  from  the  groivers  of  sugar  \ 
upon  the  other  during  the  whole  time 
that  he  had  been  in  its  employ,  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-nine  years.     Not  only 
was  the  rascality  flagrant,  but  it  was 
systematized;     and     just     how     many 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  these  organ- 
ized thieves  of  the  Sugar  Trust  have 
divided  among  themselves  could  not  be 
ascertained    unless    the  books   (which, 
after  the  orthodox  manner  of  maraud- 
ing corporations,  were  made  to  disap- 
pear,) were  found  and  investigated. 

Does  Mr.  Hubbard  think  that  the 
people  have  no  right  to  become  sick  at 
heart,  and  to  make  some  indignant  pro- 
test when  the}"  can  see  the  Standarc 
Oil  Company,  in  whose  defence  he  hs 
deliberately  sold  his  brain,  perpetrate 
such  a  fraud  as  the  Custom  Housi 
scandal  in  New  York?    That  property 
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belongeil.  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment,— that   is   to   us,  the   people.     A 
dishonest    government    official,  Lyman 
(Jage,  falls  under  the  influence  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  doubt- 
less    promises     him     something     good 
wJK'u  he  should  retire  from  the  cabi- 
lu'l.     He  bargains  to  them  this  prop- 
erty of    ours    at    an    exceedingly  low- 
price.     .V<^^  oije  dollar  passes  hctwcrn 
sclh')'  and  haycr.    On. the  books  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  the  Standard  Oil 
institution,  a  credit  entry  is  made,  in 
behalf  for  a   portion  of  the'  purchase 
money.     The  title  therefore  remains  in 
the    United    States    government.     Be- 
cause of  that  fact.  New  York  City  and 
Xew   York  State,   find   themselves  un- 
able to  collect  the  annual  tax  of  $8-2,000 
upon  the  property.     The  sum  total  of 
what     the     Standard     Oil     Company 
swindles  the  State  and  City  out  of  in 
the  way  of  taxes  on  the  old   Custom 
House  jiroperty  was  $010,000.  In  other 
words,   the    attitude   of    the   Standard 
( )il  Company  toward  the  City  and  to- 
ward   the    State    of    New   York  was, 
'"''Tliis  property  is  not  oin's,  hut  is  that 
of  the  United  States  government,  and, 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  taxation^ 
As  to  the  government,  however,  the  at- 
titude of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  just  the  opposite.     Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  they  had  entered 
upon  tlieir  books  a  certain  amount  of 
purchase   money   to   the  credit   of  the 
Tnited  States  (not  one  dollar  of  which 
h:id  actually  gone  into  the  use  of  the 
government)    tlie   Standard   Oil   Com- 
pany compelled  the  goremment  to  pay 
a  yearly  rental  of  $130,000  for  eight 
years.     In   this  manner  they  swindled 
lis,  the  people,  out  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  rents  for  our  own  prop- 


erty, at  the  same  time  that  they  heat 
the  State  and  the  City  of  Neio  York 
out  of  $610,000  taxes  which  they  should 
justly  hare  paid.  And  the  most  re- 
volting aiul  discouraging  feature  of 
the  whole  transaction  is,  that  although 
it  reeked  with  criminality  and  corrup- 
tion, from  top  to  bottom,  from  center 
to  circumference,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  Congress,  or  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  to  do  a  single  thing 
about  it. 

That's  the  kind  of  high  finance  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
giving  us  for  more  than  a  generation: 
that's  the  kind  of  crookedness  and 
criminality  that  Elbert  Hubbard  sells 
himself  to  defend.  It  ought  to  dis- 
grace him  in  the  eyes  of  every  right 
thinking  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America. 

To  a  })urely  superficial  mind  like 
that  of  Elbert  Hubbard,  it  may  be  no 
cause  of  uneasiness  of  a  Morgan  money 
trust  throwing  out  its  tentacles  and 
gaining  control  of  more  than  ten  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  countr3'^'s  incor- 
porated wealth :  it  may  cause  him  no 
real  uneasiness  to  realize  that  this  one 
man  power  controlled  b}^  J.  P.  Morgan 
is  mightier  than  President,  Cabinet, 
Congress  and  Legislatures  combined. 
At  any  moment  this  financial  tyrant 
can  depress  or  elevate  prices  by  con- 
tracting or  expanding  the  currency. 
"Whenever  he  wants  it,  he  demands,  and 
obtains  another  mortgage  on  our  na- 
tional estate,  said  mortgages  being  call- 
ed a  bond  issue.  Whatsoever  legisla- 
tions he  wants,  State  or  Federal,  he 
l^ays  for  and  gets.  In  such  as  this, 
there  may  be  a  happy  side  to  Elbert 
Hubbard:  but  it  is  a  source  of  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  to  every  intelli- 
gent patriot. 
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KISSING  THE  POPE'S  FOOT 


HE  cowardice  of  the  American 
politicians,  when  threatened 
with  the  scowl  of  priestly  ha- 
tred, is  not  greater  than  that 
of  the  average  editor  of  the 
daily  papers,  when  menaced 
by  the  same  implacable  ani- 
mosity. '  Our  readers  were  given  the 
facts  concerning  the  refusal  of  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  and  several  other  city 
dailies,  to  print  an  advertisement  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  I  intended  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
hierarch3\  One  of  these  ads,  appeared 
one  time,  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

AVhat  happened,  in  consequence,  is 
related  in  the  following  letter : 

Takoma  Park,  Washington,  D.   C, 
May  24,   1910. 

The  Jcffcrsonians,  Thomson,  Ga. 

Dkar  jMr.  Watson: — Your  esteemed,  favor  of 
May  20th,  came  duly  to  hand  yesterday.  I 
regret  very  much  to  learn  of  your  illness,  but 
am  glad  that  you  have  since  recovered.  It  will 
not  do  for  you  to  get  sick  at  any  time,  least 
of  all  just  as  you  are  opening  a  campaign 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  system. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  to 
send  the  exti-a  copy  of  Watson's  Magazine, 
wliich  has  been  coining  to  me,  to  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Snow,  as  I  requested.  I  should  indeed  miss 
very  much  tlie  monthly  visits  of  your  JVIaga- 
zine. 

I  have  just  looked  up  in  my  file  of  the  West- 
ern Walchman,  the  issue  of  April  21,  1910,  con- 
taining the  notice  of  your  failure  to  secure 
admission  of  a  paid  advertisement  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  For  fear  that  you  may 
not  be  able  to  obtain  this  copy,  I  quote  in  full 
this  editorial,  found  on  page  10  of  the  issue  of 
April  21,  1910: 

"A  very  offensive  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  "Globe-Democrat"  last  Monday,  and  the 
stir  it  created  Avas  not  confined  to  Catholics. 
The  miserable  ranter  and  political  booby,  Tom 
Watson,  is  printing  a  series  of  blood-and- 
thunder  articles  in  his  Magazine  against  Rome 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  facts  he 
alleges  are  of  the  cold  storage  variety  and  even 
the  vituperation  is  stale.  Some  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen saw  the  manager  of  the  paper  and  were 
assured  that  the  advertisement  had  appeared 
through    an    oversight.      Mr.    Maitre,    of    the 


Catholic  Federation,  and  Messrs.  Emmet,  Kain, 
Small,  Denvir,  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
were  among  the  first  to  protest,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  representations,  the  following  let- 
ter is  given  out  for  publicantion: 

"St.  Louis   Globe-Democrat, 

"St.  Louis,  April  11,  1910. 
":Mr.  John  B.  Denvir,  Jr.,  Third  National  Bank 

Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"^Iy  Dear  JMr.  Denvir  : — In  regard  to  the 
insertion  of  the  advertisement  last  Friday  of 
Tom  Watson's  IMagazine,  let  me  quote  from  a 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Anthony  Maitre,  in  re- 
gard to  this  same  question,  last  Saturday: 

"'  We  are  glad  to  know  that  you  realize  that 
tlie  advertisement,  "Roman  Catholicism,"  was 
not  inserted  intentionally  by  the  publishers  of 
this  paper.  It  slipped  in  through  an  oversight 
of  our  advertising  department.  It  will  not  ap- 
pear again.  The  Globe-Democrat  does  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  knowingly  print  adver- 
tisements of  such  an  offensive  character.' " 

"  'I  am  very  glad  that  you  spoke  to  me  re- 
garding this,  so  that  I  may  assure  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  our 
extreme  regret  over  the  occurrence.  I  hope 
that  you  will  see  that  all  the  members  of  the 
organization  are  so  informed.' 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  "E.  Lansing  Ray, 

"Secretary  Globe  Printing  Company." 

You  should,  however,  if  possible,  secure  a 
copy  of  this  "Western  Watchman",  to  form  an 
idea  of  how  much  falsehood  the  editor  is  ca- 
pable of  crowding  into  his  editorial  pages. 

An  item  on  page  10,  column  No.  1,  of  this 
issue,  reads  as  follows: 

"Roosevelt  stated  privately  at  Leichman's 
luncheon:  'As  soon  as  I  return  to  America,  I 
will  do  my  utmost  to  have  these  Methodists  re- 
moved from  Rome.  They  are  a  disgrace  to  any 
religion.  Spencer  and  Clark  ought  to  have 
repudiated  Mr.  Tipple's  statement.  They  are 
mistaken  if  they  think  they  are  going  to  make 
money  in  America.     Tliej^  won't  get  a  cent.' " 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  truth  in  that  state- 
ment ? 

I  remain,  with  best  wishes  for  your  health, 
prosperity  and  success  in  your  great  campaign, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.   J.   S.   BOURDEAU, 

Missionary  Secretary. 

Did  you  notice  hoAv  completely  the 
mendacious  editor  of  the  Catholic  pa- 
per entrapped  himself?  The  advertise- 
ment in  the  Gloh- Democrat  mentioned 
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htfcndcd  articles,  iionr  of  wliicli  have 
lu'on  Avritton.  ]My  siiddon  illiu'ss  pros- 
trated nie.  and  caused  a  postponement 
of  the  woi'k.  The  first  ot  the  series  of 
chapters  will  ai)pear  in  the  August 
nunilier. 

\\n{  the  lyin«>:  priest  who  edits  tlu^ 
Wcntcrn  Wafc/ifiuni  not  only  spoke  of 
the  articles  as  being  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, but  he  says — 

"The  facts  he  alleges  are  of  the  cold 
storage  variety,  and  even  th(>  vituper- 
ation is  stale." 

Tlu)>e  facts  are  still  locked  in  my 
own  memory:  the  ''vituj^eration"  is 
yet  mil)()i-n :  but  this  unsci-upulous 
PapiMcrat  alhnh^s  to  those  "facts"  as 
though  he  had  read  them,  and  to  the 
"\ituperation",  as  something  Avliich 
had  become  familiar  to  him. 


Ai)|)arently,  this  shameless  Catholic 
eilitor  /tad  not  croi  read  the  adrcrtisc- 
tncnt.  Therein,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  the  articles  were  to  be  published, 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Maga/jne. 
Hut  the  Western  Watchman  virtually 
tells  its  credulous  readers  that  its  edi- 
tor has  been  reading  these  articles,  and 
that  he  found  nothing  in  them  but  "the 
same  old  stutt"'. 

'"Tom  Watson  is  print in<i  a  series  of 
hlond,  and  thunder  articles^  in  his 
Maga/-ine,  against  IJome  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church"'. 

And  not  one  of  said  "series  of  arti- 
cles", has  yet  been  written! 

Nice  fellow  to  be  piloting  folks  to 
Heaven,  isn't  he? 

But  what  could  you  expect,  when  the 
.Pesuit  teaches  that  it  is  justifiable  to  lie' 
for  the  good  of  the  Papacy? 
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NK    day    in    the    sunnner    of 

01S73,  Avhile  I  was  boarding 
with  Dr.  Worsham  and 
teaching  school — it  was  on  a 
Saturday — I  was  making  off 
from  the  house  to  some  quiet, 
>hady  place,  where  I  could 
read  a  l)ook,  when  a  noise  in  the  Doc- 
tor's "brag"  cotton  patch  attracted  my 
attention.  •  What  I  saw  tickled  me  so 
that  the  incident  was  feebly  described 
in  my  "Record".    Here  it  is: 

Dr.  Worsham  and  the  Hogs. 

Three  hogs  get  into  Dr.  Worsham's 
lu-ag  cotton  j^atch,  and  he  goes  to  drive 
them  out.  He  urges  them  gently  and 
gradually  through  the  tall  cotton  up 
to  the  gate.  AVhen  they  are  neai'ly 
to  it,  they  all  stop,  and  then  turn, 
suddenly,  without  apparent  cause,  and 
run  back  through  the  cotton.    Dr.  Wor- 


sham goes  tearing  after  them.  The  tall 
cotton  stalks  twist  around  the  tall  Doc- 
tor's legs,  and  throw  him  down.  Then 
he  gets  up,  red  in  the  face,  and  cursing. 
Then  he  goes  tearing  after  the  hogs, 
again.  At  length  he  rounds  them  up 
and  gets  them  started  toAvard  the  gate. 
Once  more,  when  almost  to  it,  they  all 
stop,  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  turn, 
and  run  otf  through  the  cotton.  With 
a  wild  oath.  Dr.  "\Vorsham  goes  tearing 
after  them  again.  Then  the  tall  cotton 
throws  him  down  some  more.  Then  he 
gets  up,  much  redder  in  the  face,  and 
cursing  worse  than  ever.  Then  he  re- 
sumes the  chase  of  the  hogs.  Then  he 
falls  down  a  good  deal  more.  Then  he 
gets  up,  his'f/ice  terribly  red,  and  curs- 
ing in  a  manner  absolutely  awful. 
Finally,  he  starts  them  toward  the  gate 
again,  driving  them  along  by  very  slow 
degrees.  He  feels  that  the  situation  is 
becoming  a  critical  one.  He  gets  them 
out  of  the  cotton,  and  almost  within 
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the  g-ate.  Then  Dr..  AVorsham  thinks 
he  will  have  his  revenge.  He  has  got 
those  hogs  where  he  Avants  them.  He 
seizes  a  large  rock^  and  throws  it  at 
tliem^  with  all  his  might.  The  rock 
strikes  the  ground,  ^ust  in  front  of  the 
hogs.,  as  they  are  passing  out  the  gate. 
Then  they  all  turn  hack.,  and  run  off 
through  the  cotton  again!  Dr.  Wor- 
sham  stands  gazing  after  them  in 
speechless  indignation.  Words  fail, 
and  another  chase  is  impossible.  Pant- 
ing, exhausted,  the  Doctor  cries,  faint- 
ly, '■^ Bring  me  my  gun!''''  Nobody  hears 
him.  He  Avalks  back  to  the  house 
droopily,  as  though  he  felt  that  Life 
were  not  worth  living.  With  no  cause 
whatever,  he  slaps  the  children,  and  he 
feels  so  miserable  generally  that  he 
can't  talk  about  hogs  for  a  week. 

(This  little  incident  of  farm  life,  be- 
fore Dr.  Worsham  moved  to  Macon, 
stands  out  in  \\\j  memory  as  vividly  as 
though  it  happened  last  week.  I  was 
standing  in  the  road,  and  could  see  the 
Doctor  and  the  hogs ;  but  he  didn't  see 
me.  The  manner  in  which  the  hogs 
Avould  turn,  at  the  last  moment,  and 
run  back  from  the  gate  was  irresistibly 
funny,  and  very  characteristic  of  hogs. 

When  the  Doctor  finally  sang  out,  in 
exhausted  accents,  '■''Bring  me  my  gun!'''' 
I  almost  collapsed,  with  suppressed 
laughter. 

I  didn't  dare  let  him  know  that  I 
was  a  witness  to  it  all,  far  fear  he 
might  shoot  me,  instead  of  the  hogs. 
The  way  in  which  the  sow  and  shoats 
seemed  to  mock  him,  with  their 
''Woow!  WOOW!!''  as  they  tore  back 
through  the  cotton  was  one  of  the  ex- 
asperating circumstances  which  greatly 
aggravated  his  impotent  fury.  His 
wife  sent  a  couple  of  negro  boys  to  the 
scene,  and  they  quickly  and  quietly 
drove  out  the  trespassing  swine. 

(2) 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  December, 
I  heard  that  JDr.  Worsham  was  down 
with  the  small-pox,  that  his  wife  was 
confined,  and  that  they  needed  some 
one  to  see  to  things.  I  went  up  to  visit 
the  Doctor,  offering  my  services  for  any 
assistance.     Tuesday     following,     Dr. 


Battle,  in  some  way  or  other,  heard  of 
it.  He  sent  for  me  and  lectured  me  to 
some  extent  upon  the  imprudence  of 
the  act,  and  the  consequences  which 
would  be  likely  to  ensue  if  I  should 
have  the  disease.  He  said,  however, 
he  commended  the  feeling  which 
prompted  me,  but  told  me  that  to  pre- 
vent an}'  evil  consequences,  that  I  had 
better  go  home.  I  made  my  arrange- 
ments immediately,  crying  like  a  baby 
all  the  time.  AVithout  any  special  com- 
motion of  nature,  I  arrived  in  Augusta 
on  AA^ednesday  morning.  I  am  now  at 
home,  ])retty  closely  quarantined.  (Dr. 
AA^orsham  had  "moved"  into  Macon 
from  the  Big  AA^arrior  District  of  Bibb 
County.) 

(3) 

Fashionable  Eating. 

The  young  ladies  come  down  to  din- 
ner. A-^ery  stately  they  are  in  entering, 
very  dignified  in  seating  themselves. 
Condescendingly,  they  allow  their 
plates  to  be  helped.  They  look  at  the 
food  disdainfully,  as  if  they  had  some 
spite  against  it  and  were  determined  to 
take  revenge.  Then,  as  if  heroically 
resigning  themselves  as  martyrs  to  a 
barbarous  custom,  they  begin  to  eat. 
Looking  at  the  bread  abstractedly,  and 
at  the  meat  reproachfully,  they  break 
a  crumb  from  the  one  and  cut  a  bit  of 
the  other.  They  then  gave  attentively 
into  their  glasses;  but,  not  seeing  a 
minnow  or  a  tadpole  in  the  water,  they 
gently  sip  it.  AA^ien  these  several  ac- 
tions are  repeated  a  few  times,  the 
young  ladies  say  that  they  have  dined. 
From  their  behavior,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  they  looked  upon  eating  as  al- 
together a  bore;  that  they  regarded  it 
as  an  ordeal  which  should  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  go  down  to  the 
cupboard  about  four  o'clock,  after  they 
have  been  to  it,  and  it  looks  as  if  a 
famine  had  come  along. 

(4) 
Eccentric  Farmer. 

Some  time  ago,  while  visiting  in  the 
country,  I  entertained  myself  by  going 
to  see  a  young  lady  at  night.  After  be- 
coming used  to  the  family  habits,  my 
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evenings  with  her  were  very  agreeable. 
Her  father,  a  rather  original  specimen 
of  jumianity,  had  some  opinions  of  his 
own  upon  "the  liour  of  retiring."  One 
of  these  was  that  no  caller  should  re- 
main after  his  old  clock  struck  ten.  His 
manner  of  giving  hints  on  this  subject 
to  a  new  visitor  was  so  forcible  as  to 
render  the  close  of  my  lirst  call  rather 
too  hasty  to  be  dignified.  When  the 
old  clock  struck  ten,  I  heard  him  com- 
ing (U)wn  stairs  in  his  stocking  feet, 
slannning  the  doors  "like  the  devil  get- 
ting up  stairs".  lie  went  to  the  clock, 
and  making  as  much  noise  as  he  possi- 
bly could,  connnenced  winding  it  up.  1 
never  heard  so  much  fuss  from  one 
clock  in  my  life.  I  thought  this  was  a 
hint  for  me  to  go,  but,  as  I  was  not  cer- 
tain about  it,  I  concluded  to  wait  for 
further  developments.  They  soon  came. 
After  working  on  the  clock  to  his  com- 
plete satisfaction,  he  commenced  clear- 
ing his  throat,  and  such  a  clearing!  It 
seemed  as  if  cobwebs  had  been  collect- 
ing in  his  throat  for  the  last  ten  years, 
that  he  had  just  found  it  out,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  bring  them  all  up 
right  then  and  there,  or  die.  I  thought 
this  was  another  hint,  but  I  was  not 
sure.  Finally,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, the  cobwebs  Avere  conquered, 
and  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  be 
considering  what  he  should  do  next. 
It  was  not  long,  though,  before  he  made 
up  his  mind.  He  went  out  into  the 
yard,  and,  pretty  soon,  I  heard  some 
iron  chains  rattling.  Somewhat  alarm- 
ed, I  asked  the  young  lady  wdiat  that 
meant.  She  replied  that  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  her  father  was  letting 
the  yard-dog  loose.  I  couldn't  stand  it 
any  longer.  Hastily  rising,  I  told  her 
I  thought  I  had  tjetter  go,  and  I — 
went. 

A  College  Boy's  Speech  in  Defence 
of  Aaron  Burr. 

(January  25,  1871.     Phi  Delta  Society.  Macon,  Georgia.) 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  there  died  in 
New  York  a  desolate  old  man.  Once 
his  name  had  ranked  high  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  nation,  and  the  good  and 
the  great  had  delighted  to  do  him 
honor.    But  that  bright  time  had  pass- 


ed away,  and  he  had  long  lived  an  out- 
cast from  Society.  The  friendships  of 
his  early  manhood  had  fallen,  like  the 
leaves  of  Autunm.  Every  tie  of  af- 
fection had  been  snapped  asunder  by 
the  cold  touch  of  slander;  till  he  stood 
like  the  oak  tree  of  the  forest,  when  all 
its  leaves  have  been  swei)t  away,  when 
its  branches  have  lost  their  foliage,  and 
it  stands  alone  and  desolate,  with  the 
winds  of  eighty  years  whi.stling  around 
it,  waiting  the  day  when  it  shall  fall. 
******* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Aaron  Burr  in  early 
life  was  loved  by  a  beautiful  young 
girl, — loved  by  her  with  all  the  devo- 
tion of  an  ardent  and  virtuous  heart. 
This  lady  was  also  loved  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  but  on  the  declaration  of 
liis  suit,  she  rejected  him.  Fired  by 
his  disappointment,  and  by  a  desire  for 
revenge,  he  commenced  against  the 
lovers  that  course  of  slander,  which 
first  drove  the  innocent  girl  from  So- 
ciety, then  made  her  a  raving  maniac, 
and  finally  consigned  her  to  an  infa- 
mous and  dishonored  grave.  Sir,  it  is 
a  fearful  crime,  deserving  a  fearful 
punishment,  to  crush  out  the  life  from 
the  pure  and  trusting  heart  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman  by  slander.  We  never 
know  to  what  extent  human  nature  can 
suffer,  until  Ave  see  a  Avoman  sloAvly  and 
silently  dying  from  the  effects  of  evil 
speaking.  It  is  said  that  Avhen  the  dove 
is  Avounded,  it  flies  aAvay  to  its  home  in 
the  forest,  draAvs  its  plumage  OA^er  the 
Avound  and  expires.  So,  Sir,  it  is  with 
Avoman.  She  utters  no  complaint,  she 
sheds  no  public  tear,  but  gradually  she 
sinks  into  the  grave.  Go  see  her  as  day 
by  day  the  rose  fades  from  her  cheek. 
(to  see  her  as  day  by  day  the  fire  dies 
doAvn  in  her  eye.  Go  see  her  as  day  by 
day  her  intellect  trembles  upon  its 
throne, — 'till  at  length  the  trial  is  OA'er, 
and  a  graA'e  of  infamy  closes  upon  her 
forever.  And  if  such  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  crime,  Avhat  shall  Ave  say  of  the. 
criminal?  What  colors  are  dark  enough 
to  portray  the  corrupt  heart,  base  prin- 
cijjles,  and  complete  nnscrupulousness 
of  such  a  human  being?  Yet  Hamilton 
Avas  such  a  man.  Hamilton  Avho  has 
been  pictured  in  the  Hall  today  as  a 
paragon  of  virtue,  as  a  political  mar- 
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tyr  as  a  concentration  of  moral,  social,  his  reputation  be  gone.    But  such  is  not 

and  political  good  qualities.  the  case  with  the  politician.  If  he  rises, 

Again,    Mr.     Chairman,    there    are  he  does  it  on  the  good  will  of  his  coim- 

other  and  stronger  grounds  on  which  trymen.     All  his  hopes  of  future  ad- 

to  justify  Burr.    Sir  there  is  no  man  in  vancement  rest  upon  this  ground-work 


AARON  BURR 
[From  the  Painting  by  Vandyke-to  which  is  appended  a  certificate  from  Burr,  under  his  well-known  signa- 
ture, dated     January  1    1834,"  in  these  words:    "I  certify  that  the  Portrait  by  Vandyke  is  the  best 
Likeness  ever  Painted  of  me  since  1809."] 


the  world  who  does  not  value  his  repu- 
tation as  second  only  to  his  life— as  a 
thing  not  to  be  purchased,  and  when 
lost  never  to  be  regained.  The  private 
man,  hoAvever.  may  accomplish  all  that 
he  desires  without  it.  He  may  amass 
wealth,  gain  contentment,  even  though 


This  is  the  foundation  stone  of  his 
imagination's  castle  in  the  air.  And 
when  this  foundation  is  blasted,  like 
the  house  of  Holy  Writ,  when  the 
storms  come,  it  will  fall,  and  great  will 
l)e  the  fall  thereof.  Then  it  is  "The 
rock  of  his  last  hope  is  shivered,  an4 
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its  fragments  have  sunk  in  the  wave." 
Truly,  he  above  all  may  say,  "Who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash,  but  he  that 
filches  from  me  my  good  name,  robs  me 
of  that  which  enriches  not  him  but 
leaves  me  poor  indeed!"  Slander  has 
waved  her  wand  like  the  witches  of  old 
and  the  storm  spirits  are  rising!  The 
clouds  dark  and  heavy  arc  Hying  across 
the  Heavens."  The  thunders  are  nuit- 
-tering  along  over  his  heail.  The  light- 
ning is  ilashing  with  fatal  brilliance 
around  him,  'till  like  Mirabeau  in  the 
French  Revolution,  he  is  enveloped  in 
the  gloom  that  arises  around  him.  Sir, 
T  have  seen  at  night  in  the  forest  some 
i)ld  building  in  ruins.  The  moon  beams 
would  be  shining,  with  a  ghostly  gleam 
upon  the  broken  roof  and  the  crumb- 
ling windows,  the  voice  of  the  owl 
would  fall  upon  the  ear  where  once  had 
l)een  heard  the  voices  of  a  happy  fami- 
ly. And  this  was  a  sad  lesson  of  hu- 
man glory  and  prosperit}',  which  today 
is  and  tomorrow  is  not.  Again,  Sir,  I 
have  stood  by  the  ruins  of  a  Southern 
village  burnt  during  the  late  war. 
Where  the  invader  had  stood  "with  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the 
other",  where  he  had  razed  every  dwell- 
ing, burnt  down  every  blade  of  grass, 
and  sj)ilt  upon  the  soil  of  his  fatherland 
the  life  Ijlood  of  its  defender.  And  this 
was  a  gloomy  monument  to  the  vanity 
of  human  hopes.  But  there  is  nothing 
which  more  sadly  shows  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes,  uncertainty  of  earthly 
aims,  the  instability  of  man's  affairs, 
than  the  ruined  reputation  of  a  Politi- 
cian. The  forest  tree  though  riven  by 
the  bolt  from  Heaven,  may  again  lift 
itself  proudlv  from  the  ground  and 
throw  its  arms  toward  the  sky.  The 
city  which  has  Ijcen  rocked  from  the 
plain  by  the  earthquake  may  again  be 
built  and  look  forth  the  queen  of  the 
plain.  The  country  which  has  been 
desolated  by  war  may  again  become 
prosperous,  powerful  and  happy.  But 
when  the  reputation  is  once  lost  it  is 
never  regained.  It  remains  in  ruins,  in 
neglect,  in  desolation. 

Xow,  Sir,  if  to  the  public  man  his 
reputation  is  so  all  important  should 
he  not  guard  it  with  an  eagle's  vigi- 
lance and  a  lion's  courage?     But  then 


gentlemen  tell  us  that  Burr  should  not 
have  fought.  Sir,  if  a  man  can't  fight 
for  the  woman  he  loves,  if  a  man  can't 
fight  for  his  good  name,  in  the  name 
of  (lod,  what  can  he  fight  for?  Sir, 
such  argument  is  contrary  to  human 
nature,  is  contrary  to  Divine  revelation. 
Such  arguments  are  worthless  and  pue- 
rile, (ientlemen  may  urge  benevolence 
hour  after  hour,  'i'hey  may  preach 
non-resistance  'till  the  heavens  fall.  But 
when  a  man's  reputation  is  made  the 
object  of  ruthless  attack  lie  will  fight, 
fight  till  his  foe  lies  at  his  feet,  or  till 
the  last  drop  of  blood  oozes  from  his 
own  veins. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  words  in 
conclusion.  Some  men  die  and  at  once 
an;  forgotten: — shoveled  out  of  mem- 
ory as  soon  as  shoveled  into  the  grave. 
Others  die,  and  on  their  graves  the 
hands  of  love  plant  fiowers,  and  each 
breeze  that  floats  around  it  bears  on  its 
pinions  sweet  perfume.  Again,  there 
are  others  who  die,  and  though  their's 
are  neglected,  they  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. At  evening  the  traveller  shuns 
the  si)ot.  The  Raven  of  gloom  flits 
around  the  place  and  the  crown  of 
shame  sits  silent  and  shadowy  upon  the 
tombstone.  This  is  Burr's  memorial  in 
this  world.  But,  "as  nothing  dies  but 
something  mourns'',  and  as  even  on 
Xero's  tomb  "some  hand  unseen  strew- 
ed flowers",  I  would  lay  this  slight  of- 
fering on  his  sepulchre:  Requiescat  in 
Pace  ! 

(After  a  protracted  and  exciting  de- 
bate, the  chair  gave  his  decision  in  fa- 
vor of  our  side,  amid  loud  applause.) 


Some  "Tin-Types"  of  the  Long  Ago 

The  series  of  boyhood  sketches  which 
we  have  been  publishing  are  reviving 
many  a  recollection  of  school-days 
among  the  middle-aged  men  who  were 
my  companions  in  Lang  Syne. 

On  the  left,  in  the  group  picture,  is 
tiuit  of  Mr.  Watson's  beloved  Mentor, 
tlic  Rev,  "Leek''  Steed,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  AVatson  writings.  He  is 
the  eloquent  young  preacher,  in  "Beth- 
any". 
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To  the  right,  is  Thomas  M.  Steed, 
co-principal  of  the  Thomson  High 
School,  where  so  msLuy  of  the  now  mid- 


dle-aged men  of  McDiiffie  and  Colum- 
bia counties  were  educated. 

The  Steed  brothers  exerted  a  decisive 
influence  over  Mr.  Watson's  early  life, 
and  were  his  devoted  friends,  as  long 
as  they  lived. 

The  two  boys,  standing  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  photograph,  were  schol- 
ars at  the  High  School. 

To  the  left,  is  L.  Carleton  Smith, 
now  living  in  Columbia  County,  Geor- 
gia, a  prosperous  farmer,  universally 
honored. 

On  the  right,  stood  James  Hamilton, 
whose  death  from  meningitis,  at  Mercer 
University,  in  1873,  has  been  described 
in  a  previous  number  of  this  magazine. 
Note  the  striking  refinement  and  beau- 
ty of  this  face  and  exj)7'ession. 

In  the  oratorical  contest  of  that  year, 
"Jimmie"  Hamilton  carried  off  the 
First  prize,  and  Watson,  the  Second. 


Hamilton  declaimed  "The  Red  King's 
Warning" :  Watson  spouted  a  speech  of 
his  own,  on  General  Lee. 

Afterwards,  in  alluding  to  this  con- 
test, and  speaking  of  Hamilton,  Mr. 
"Leek''  Steed  remarked  to  Watson, 
"1FA«^  a  graceful  speaker  he  isP^ 

And,  indeed,  he  ivas.  To  hear  him 
recite  "Bingen  on  the  Rhine",  was 
something  to  remember.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  never  saw  anybody  carry 
himself  on  the  stage  with  more  con- 
summate ease  and  grace  than  Jimmie 
Hamilton.  Xext  to  him,  came  W.  R. 
D.  Jelks,  ex-Governor  of  Alabama. 

In  watching  Jelks'  manner  and  ges- 
ticulation in  the  Phi  Delta  debating  so- 
ciety, at  Mercer,  I  used  to  fairly  envy 
his  perfection. 


The  above  represents  T.  E.  W.  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  or  fifteen. 

The  photo  was  taken  in  the  same 
tent  where  the  traveling  "artist"  made 
the  tin-type  of  the  group  which  pre- 
cedes this  cut. 
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The  school-bucket  is  plain  enough:  It  may  have  been  that  a  preliminary 

the  book  held  in  the  same  hand  was  a  "scrap"  had  taken   place  between  the 

''Bullion's  Grannnar".  photographer  and  the  boy,  as  to  the 

Evidently,     the     "artist"     had     not  keeping    on     of     that     wide-brimmed, 

thought  it  worth  while  to  tell  his  vie-  white  wool-hat  while  the  picture  was 

tim  U)  '-Look  pleasant"!  l)eing  ''took". 


PICTORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  GOV.  JELKS.  UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  OFFICE 
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OUTLINE  SKETCH  OF  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


^.^     N  his   father's   side,   Thomas 
g^^k     Jefferson  traced  his  ancestry 
\^9     back  through  a  long  line  of 
yeomen   to   AVelsh    forefath- 
ers.    On    his    mother's    side, 
his  lineage  reached  back  to 
the  nobility  of  Scotland, — a 
fact  to  which  he  never  appeared  to  at- 
tach the  slightest  importance. 

Peter  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the 
statesman,  was  a  land  surveyor  like 
Washington,  and,  like  Washington,  he 
married  well, — Jane  Randolph,  whose 
hand  he  won,  being  the  daughter  of 
Ishman  Randolph,  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Colony,  Stricken  down  sudden- 
ly in  the  year  1751,  Peter  Jefferson  di- 
rected, on  his  death  bed,  that  his  eldest 
son,  Thomas  Jefferson,  should  be  given 
a  thorough  classical  education.  The 
lad  had  already  attended  school  nearly 
nine  years.  After  his  father's  death, 
he  attended  the  boarding  school  of 
Reverend  James  Maury  for  two  years, 
and  wa.-j  then  entered  as  a  student  at 
^Villiam  and  Mary  University. 

Related  through  his  mother  to  the 
best  people  in  the  colon}^,  young  Jeffer- 
son received  a  warm  social  welcome  at 
AVilliamsburg,  the  site  of  the  college 
and  the  capital  of  the  colony.  He  not 
only  pursued  his  studies  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  typical  scholar,  but  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  social  entertain- 
ments of  the  colonial  capital.  Among 
the  teachers  at  William  and  Mary  was 
Dr.  Small,  of  Edinboro,  Scotland,  who 
took  such  a  fancy  to  young  Jefferson 
that  the  two  became  constant  compan- 
ions, and  from  Dr.  Small,  a  daring,  in- 
dependent thinker,  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
supposed  to  have  received  his  first  im- 
pulse toward  radicalism  in  reilgious 
and  political  speculation.-  It  is  certain- 
ly a  signal  proof  of  the  favorable  im- 
pression which  3^oung  Jefferson  made 


upon  the  older  men  with  whom  he  was 
thrown  in  contact  at  this  time  that  he 
should  have  been  chosen  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  the  accomplished 
and  very  able  Fauquier,  as  one  of  his 
personal,  intimate  associates.  The  col- 
lege boy  was  not  only  invited  to  the 
private  dinner  parties  at  the  palace, 
but  was  a  member  of  the  band  of  musi- 
cal amateurs  which  Governor  Fauquier 
had  formed  for  his  own  pleasure.  Mr. 
Jefferson  played  the  fiddle  and  took  a 
part  in  the  gubernatorial  concerts  once 
a  week. 

At  the  end  of  his  college  course  of 
two  years,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  mastered 
Latin  and  Greek  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. He  also  knew  French  thor- 
oughly, as  a  written  language.  He  had 
explored  the  realms  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Virginia,  at  that  time,  could  boast  of 
a  son  more  generally  capable  and  ac- 
complished. Xot  only  had  he  received 
the  benefits  of  thorough  mental  train- 
ing, but  in  the  court  of  Governor  Fau- 
quier he  had  received  that  training 
in  manners  which  afterwards  made 
him  so  much  at  ease  in  the  best  society 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  next  five  years  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's life  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
law  under  George  Wythe.  During 
these  years  of  legal  study,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son took  a  young  man's  healthy  part  in 
the  social  entertainments  for  which 
Williamsburg  was  celebrated;  was  a 
familiar  figure  of  the  Apollo  Room  of 
the  Raleigh  Tavern,  where  the  State 
balls  were  given,  and  in  these  festivi- 
ties he  walked  the  minuet,  or  danced 
the  cotillion,  with  many  of  the  fairest 
maidens  of  the  Old  Dominion.  With 
one  of  these,  Rebecca  Burwell,  he  seems 
to  have  gently  fallen  in  love.  He  raved 
about  her,  in  a  decorous  manner,  and 
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wrote  allo<ro(l  jioolrv  about  hor. — after 
the  immc'inorial  custom  of  youn«2:  men. 
He  appears  (o  have  made  to  his  ''Be- 
liiula"  a  tentative  proposal  of  mar- 
ria<:(>.      lieliiida    was   a    practical    pirl, 


In  ITGT,  Mr.  JeHcrson  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  lie  appears  to  have  done 
a  *rood  practice  and  to  have  enjoyed  a 
fairly  p:ood  income.  lie  was  learned, 
in  the  law,  i)ainstakin<2:  in  the  prepara- 


with  no  fondness  for  tentative  pro- 
posals of  marriage,  and  she,  therefore, 
gave  her  hand  to  another  and  more 
ardent  suitor, — one  who  united  to  his 
claim  of  right  an  eager  desire  for  im- 
mediate possession. 


tion  for  trial,  and,  therefore,  in  any 
case  which  carried  him  before  the 
Chancellor,  he  must  have  been  very 
strong,  l)ut  he  was  no  debator;  had 
none  of  the  gifts  of  oratory,  had  no 
voice    for    speaking,    and,    therefore, 
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could  never  have  been  jDOwerful  in  a 
rough  and  tumble  fight  before  a  ]^uy. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
that  kind  of  a  lawyer  which  in  our  day 
would  be  called  an  office  lawyer. 

In  person,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  six  feet 
and  a  half  inches  tall,  spare  made,  ac- 
tive, strong;  his  feet,  hands  and  wrists 
were  noticeably  large;  his  neck  un- 
usually long,  and,  for  a  man  of  his 
stature,  slender;  his  face  was  rather 
small  and  pointed;  his  teeth  were  per- 
fect, and  his  hair  was  what  is  called 
"sandy";  his  eyes  were  hazel  brown, 
neither  large  nor  brilliant,  but  clear 
and  expressive ;  his  complexion  was  in- 
clined to  be  florid,  and  the  thin  skin  of 
his  face  was  quick  to  j)eel  off  under 
exj^osure  to  sun  and  wind;  he  was  not 
at  all  handsome,  for  his  features  were 
irregular;  but  his  face  filled  out  as  he 
gi'ew  older,  and  in  old  age  he  was  con- 
sidered good  looking.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  out-of-door  exercise 
and  manly  sport.  His  favorite  exer- 
cise Avas  a  rapid  walk,  or  a  Gladstonian 
trot,  but  he  also  liked  horse-back  rid- 
ing; was  fond  of  swimming,  rowing, 
hunting;  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
at  home  in  one  of  those  country  dances 
where  the  young  people  of  olden  times 
surrendered  themselves  to  an  all  night 
of  fiddle  music  and  quadrille  hopping. 
He  was  noted  for  his  cheerful  soci- 
ability. It  is  not  reported  that  he  ever 
gave  or  had  to  take  a  personal  insult. 
The  young  people  liked  him  because 
he  put  on  no  j^riggish  airs  of  scholarly 
superiority, — among  them  he  was  one 
of  them,  thoroughly  enjoying  himself 
and  contributing,  without  visible  ef- 
fort, to  the  general  enjoyment  of  the 
company.  The  older  people  liked  him 
because  of  his  uniform  deference  to 
those  who  were  his  seniors.  Pie  talked 
well  and  listened  well;  he  disputed 
with  nobody;  when  the  conversation 
neared  the  limits  of  controversy,  he 
immediately  withdrew  from  it.  Pie  did 
not  use  tobacco;  was  never  profane; 
^id  not  gamble;    was  never  known  to 


be  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants; 
was  a  good  son  to  his  mother;  was  af- 
fectionate and  helpful  to  his  sisters 
and  brothers;  was  a  good  boy  at 
school;  an  ideal  student  at  college, 
and  was  now  to  enter  upon  the  battle 
field  of  life  with  every  prospect  of  be- 
coming a  good  citizen,  influential 
among  his  fellows,  and  useful  to  his 
country. 

To  a  very  large  element  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  i^erhaps,  in  others,  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  a  dreamer,  a  philosopher 
who  indulged  in  vague  speculation,  a 
man  of  theory  and  not  of  work,  but 
this  conception  of  Mr.  Jefferson  does 
him  profound  injustice.  The  very  first 
task  to  which  he  put  his  hands  after 
coming  of  age  Avas  to  raise  money  by 
subscription  to  open  up  the  Rivanna 
to  local  navigation.  This  was  no  great 
achievement  in  itself,  but  it  certainly 
proves  the  utilitarian  bent  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian  mind. 

In  1769,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  Although  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  this  legislative 
body,  he  Avas  chosen  to  draft  the  reso- 
lutions which  were  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  reph^  of  the  Burgesses  to  Governor 
Botetourt's  address.  He  Avas  one  of 
the  more  radical  members  of  the  House 
Avho,  after  that  body  had  been  dissolv- 
ed by  the  Governor,  met  in  the  Apollo 
Eoom  of  the  Kaleigh  Tavern  and  re- 
soh^ed  to  boycott  English  goods.  At 
the  second  session  of  this  assembly 
(1770),  Mr.  Jefferson  introduced, 
through  Colonel  Richard  Bland,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  Virginia  law  which  re- 
quired every  slave-OAvner  Avho  freed  his 
slaA^es  to  send  them  out  of  the  State. 
This  bill  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  was  over- 
Avhelmingly  defeated,  but  it  became  a 
laAv,  nevertheless,  in  1782. 

The  house  which  Peter  Jefferson  had 
founded  in  the  region  which  after- 
Avards  embraced  in  Albemarle  County, 
Avas  named  "ShadAvell"  in  honor  of  the 
London  birth-place  of  his  wife,  Jane 
Randolph,     In    1770,  this    house  was 
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destroyed  by  fire  while  the  family  were 
away.  Putting  his  mother  and  the  rest 
of  tlie  faniily  in  another  house  on  the 
estate,  Mr.  Joiferson  went  to  keep 
"bachelor's  hall"  on  the  top  of  the  Lit- 
tle Mountain  which  he  had  selected  for 
that  ideal  home  which  had  long  been  in 
his  dreams.  On  room  of  the  mansion 
which  he  intended  to  build  on  Monti- 
cello  had  already  been  finished.  To 
this,  in  January,  1772,  he  brought  his 
brido,  Martha  SUelton,  a  childless 
young  widow,  daughter  of  John 
AVayles,  who  was  a  wealthy  lawyer  of 
the  AVilliamsburg  bar.  At  the  time  of 
this  marriage,  Mr.  Jeiferson  owned  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  fifty-two 
slaves.  By  the  death  of  his  wife's 
father,  the  year  after  the  marriage,  he 
came  into  the  OAvnership  of  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  slaves,  but  along  with 
the  property,  he  took  an  incumbrance 
in  shape  of  a  British  debt  of  about 
$19,000.  Had  Mr.  Jefferson  been  a 
business  man,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  he  w^ould  have  paid  off  this  debt, 
even  if  it  had  devoured  one-half  of  the 
Wayles  estate.  Most  unwisely,  he  al- 
lowed the  encumbrance  to  remain  upon 
the  property,  drawing  interest  from 
year  to  year,  and  wlien  the  Revolution- 
ary War  came,  unsettling  everything 
and  striking  down  land  values  through- 
out all  agricultural  communities,  this 
British  debt  assumed  formidable  pro- 
portions and  appears  to  have  swallow- 
ed up  the  entire  Wayles  estate  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
own  proi:)erty,  besides. 

With  an  imprudence  that  bordered 
upon  recklessness,  Mr.  Jefferson  ex- 
panded his  scale  of  expenditures;  be- 
gan to  build  a  grand  residence,  putting 
his  household  establishment  upon  the 
footing  of  a  grand  signieur;  multi- 
plied the  servants  who  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  himself,  his  family  and 
his  guests;  filled  his  stables  with  the 
finest  horses:  threw  open  his  expand- 
ing mansion    to    anybody    and    every- 


body:  indulged  his  costly  passion  for 
landscape  gardening  and  fancy  farm- 
ing: and  thus  gave  himself  a  good 
start  on  that  highway  of  financial  em- 
barrassment which  he  traveled  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  and  which  led  him  in- 
evitably to  the  bankruptcy  which  over- 
clouded his  last  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  of  1773,  Mr.  Jefferson  put 
into  written  form  the  plan  which 
Richard  Henry  Lee  had  proposed  for 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence. The  brilliant  young  Dab- 
ney  Carr,  Jefferson's  brother-in-law 
and  bosom  friend,  offered  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  House  and  they  were 
adopted.  The  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed, and  thus  began  the  work  of  organ- 
ising the  Revolution.  Governor  Dun- 
more  dissolved  these  rebellious  Bur- 
gesses, but  the  Committee  at  once  en- 
tered upon  its  work,  Mr.  Jefferson  be- 
ing one  of  its  members. 

In  August,  1774,  Virginia  held  her 
Convention  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  chosen  as  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives. Prevented  by  sickness  from 
attending  the  Convention,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son forwarded  an  elaborate  paper  in 
which  he  had  drawn  up,  with  great 
clearness  and  strength,  the  case  of  the 
Colonies  against  the  Mother  Country. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  in  the 
meanwhile  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
which  included  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Richard  Henry 
I^ee,  to  prepare  Virginia  for  War.  It 
was  Mr.  Jefferson  who  was  selected  to 
make  the  reply  to  Lord  North's  "Con- 
ciliatory proposition"  to  the  Colonies. 
When  Mv.  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  June  1st,  1775,  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  already  put 
forth  its  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
Grievances:  had  already  renewed  the 
boycott  against  English  goods;  had  al- 
ready denied  Great  Britain's  right  to 
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tax  the  Colonies  or  to  quarter  troops 
upon  them  without  their  consent.  The 
British  Parliament  had  already  de- 
clared Massachusetts  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion;  the  crack  of  musketry  and 
the  splash  of  blood  upon  the  green  had 
alread}'^  haj^pened  at  Lexington; 
George  Washington  had  already  been 
made  Commander-in-Cchief  of  the 
Colonial  army,  and  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill  had  already  been  fought. 

According  to  ]Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son already  enjoj-ed  a  reputation  for 
literature,  science  and  a  hapi3y  talent 
for  composition.  He  made  no  speeches, 
but  his  work  upon  committees  soon 
gave  him  a  commanding  influence 
among  representatives  from  all  sec- 
tions, and  whenever  Congress  had  a 
state  paper  to  put  forth,  Mr.  Jefferson's 
services-  were  invariably  called  into 
requisition.  It  thus  happened  that 
when,  on  June  7th,  1776,  Richard 
Henry  Lee  made  a  motion  in  Congress 
that  the  Colonies  declare  themselves 
free  and  independent  states,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson stood  at  the  head  of  the  ballot 
when  Congress  voted  for  the  Commit- 
tee which  was  to  draft  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Declining  another  term  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Jefferson  devoted  himself  to  a 
home  task  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set.  He  was  intensely  in  earnest  in  de- 
siring to  rid  Virginia  of  her  antiquated 
Code,  her  Church  establishment,  and 
lier  feudal  aristocrac}^  Elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
lie  entered  October  7th,  1776,  upon  one 
of  the  most  laborious  series  of  labor 
that  a  statesman  ever  shouldered.  Pow- 
erfully assisted  by  Governor  Wythe, 
James  Madison  and  George  jMason,  Mr. 
Jefferson  attacked  the  Established 
Church  (Episcoi^al)  and  brought  about 
a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  He  also  introduced  a  bill  for 
religious  freedom,  but  did  not  secure 
its  passage.  It  became  a  law  later 
through  the  continued  efforts  of  James 
Madison    (1786).     Landed   estate  had 


been  held  together,  as  in  England,  by 
the  law  of  entails  and  primogeniture 
— the  eldest  son  taking  the  inheritance, 
and  debts  could  not  reach  it.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson considered  this  system  undemo- 
cratic. He  abolished  entails  and  threw 
open  the  inheritance  to  all  the  children 
of  the  deceased,  share  and  share  alike. 
He  formulated  an  elaborate  system  of 
State  education, — the  common  school, 
the  high  school,  the  university  and  the 
State  library.  The  House  of  Delegates 
adopted  his  plan  enthusiastically;  but 
each  County  was  given  the  option  of 
adopting  it,  and  the  Counties  refused 
to  tax  themselves  to  support  the  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Jefferson  framed  the  Judici- 
ary Act  which  created  the  various 
Courts  of  Virginia,  defined  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  prescribed  the 
methods  of  procedure.  He  also  drew 
up  a  bill  providing  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  negi'oes,  the  re- 
moval of  the  negro  from  this  country 
and  supph'ing  of  their  place  by  white 
emigrants  from  Europe.  Not  one  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  friends  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  introduce  this  bill,  and 
he,  himself,  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  offer  it.  He  had  already  aroused 
the  deepest  and  most  intense  animosity 
by  his  assault  upon  the  church  estab- 
lishment and  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  he  probably  thought  it  wasn't 
worth  while  to  make  a  host  of  addi- 
tional enemies  for  himself  when  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  passage  of  the 
emancipation  act. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  passed  while  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  busy  with  the  revision  of  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  He  spent  most  of  his  time 
at  Monticello.  Into  his  growing  family 
there,  he  had  taken  his  sister,  Martha, 
the  widow  of  Dabney  Carr,  and  her 
children. 

In  779,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia,  by  a  small  majority,  over 
his  old  friend,  John  Page.  The  candi- 
dacy for  this  position  at  that  time  was 
one  of  the  great  mistakes  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
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son's  career.  It  was  the  bhickest  i)eri()d 
in  the  lon<^  struof^le  of  the  Colonies  for 
their  independence.  Public  spirit  was 
at  a  low  ebb;  there  were  feuds  in  Con- 
g:ress,  in  tlie  army  and  in  every  state. 
Virginia  had  already  been  well-nio;h 
(>\hausted  by  the  constant  drain  upon 
her  resources.  A'irpinia  had  sent  4,500 
men  to  the  army,  to  say  nothing:  of 
munitions  of  war, — provisions,  arms, 
wapons.  horses,  tents,  money — but  the 
cry  was  still  for  more,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son exerted  himself  to  (li(>  uUei-most  to 
supjily  the  demanil. 

With  the  year  1781,  came  vindictive 
Benedict  Arnold,  swooping  down  from 
^^'estover  and  marching  on  to  Rich- 
mond where  there  were  no  forces  to 
oppose  him.  The  new  capital,  Rich- 
mond, was  captured  by  the  invaders, 
who  rioted,  looted  and  destroyed  at 
tlieir  pleasure,  carrying  away  as  much 
plunder  as  they  could  move. 

Then  came  May,  1781,  and  the  army 
of  Cornwallis.  Once  more  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Governor  had  to  scatter 
for  safety, — indeed,  the  famous  Tarle- 
ton  came  near  bagging  the  whole  State 
government  of  Virginia.  For  these 
humiliations  and  losses,  Virginians, 
general]}',  were  disposed  to  hold  Mr. 
Jefferson  responsible.  So  keenly  did 
Mr.  Jefferson  feel  the  injustice  which 
laid  at  his  door  misfortunes  which  he 
could  not  foresee  or  prevent,  that  he 
was  almost  disheartened.  He  returned 
to  a  distant  farm,  where  he  spent  the 
whole  year  of  1781,  William  Nelson 
having  been  elected  Governor  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

During  his  retirement  Mr.  Jefferson 
composed  his  "Notes  on  A^irginia."  M. 
de  Marbois,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Legation  at  Philadelphia,  had  pro- 
pounded twenty-three  questions  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
certain  statistical  information  desired 
by  his  government.  In  answering  these 
questions,  the  work  grew  under  the 
hands  of  the  master,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
put  forth  a  mass  of  information  which 


made  a  printed  Imok  of  330  pages.  To 
a  great  extent,  the  answer  to  the 
Frenchman's  questions  deals  with  sta- 
tistics. There  is  a  wilderness  of  dry 
facts  and  figures,  but  the  genius  of  the 
author  was  never  so  conspicuous  as 
when  it  makes  this  desert  of  statistics 
l)lossom  as  the  rose.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Mr.  Jefl'erson  showed  to  better  advan- 
tage in  anything  that  came  from  his 
pen  than  he  does  in  this  uni)re(entious 
xohimc  written  to  pass  away  the  time 
(luring  a  sununer  vacation. 

A\'ho  does  not  remember  (lie  beaut i- 
fid  and  graphic  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Shenandoah  meets  the 
Potomac  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  and  how  the  united 
strength  of  the  two  bursts  through  the 
Blue   Ridge   and   pass  off  together  to 


the 


?      This  passage,   which   occurs 


casually  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  reply  to  the 
Frenchman's  fourth  query  is  a  classic, 
and  is  treated  as  such  in  the  literature 
of  America.  Under  the  caption  of 
"Animals,"  Mr.  Jefferson  discusses  the 
North  American  Indian ;  and  his  study 
of  the  red  man  is  most  exhaustive,  com- 
prehensive and  satisfactorv.  It  is  in 
the  course  of  this  study  of  the  North 
American  Indian  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
preserves  the  speech  which  Logan,  the 
Mingo  Chief,  sent  to  Governor  Dun- 
more  after  the  massacre  of  Logan's 
family  by  the  whites.  Of  its  kind,  this 
bit  of  oratory  is  also  a  gem  and  has 
lived  in  all  the  books  of  oratory. 

Discussing  the  laws  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  brought  naturally  to  the 
sul)ject  of  slavery,  and  he  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  negroes  as  a  race.  If  there 
is  to  be  found  on  printed  page  a  more 
masterly  treatment  of  this  subject  than 
Mr.  Jefferson  gives  on  the  six  pages 
wliere  he  discussed  the  negro  particu- 
larly, and  slavery  generally,  I  know 
nothing  of  its  whereabouts. 

In  answer  to  query  question  of  de 
Marbois,  Mr.  Jefferson  again  discusses 
slavery  with  special  reference  to  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  masters  and  the  chil- 
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dren  of  the  masters.  In  the  course  of 
that  short  chapter  occurs  the  celebrated 
and  prophetic  sentence: 

"I  tremhle  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just;  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep 
forever;  that  considering  number,  nature  and 
natural  means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  tcheel 
of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among 
possible  events,  that  it  may  become  probable 
by  supernatural  interference.  The  Almighty 
has  no  attribute  which  can  take  sides  icith  us 
in  such  a  contest." 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter,  Mr. 
Jefferson  makes  the  profound  observa- 
tion that  slavery  is  ruinous  to  the 
Avhites  as  well  as  to  the  blacks,  when 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  system 
is  to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  people 
as  well  as  their  industry : 

" — ,  for  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labor 
for  himself  when  he  can  make  another  labor 
for  him." 

Those  who  wish  to  study  a  state  pa- 
per of  the  very  highest  class  should 
turn  to  the  appendix  of  the  "Notes  on 
Virginia"  and  read  Mr.  Jefferson's 
"Act  for  Establishing  Keligious  Free- 
dom." 

In  September,  1782,  Mrs.  Jefferson, 
who  had  recently  given  birth  to  a  sixth 
child,  died.  Her  husband,  who  had 
watched  b}^  her  bedside  day  and  night, 
week  after  week,  was  led  staggering 
from  the  room,  and  on  reaching  the 
library,  fainted.  For  many  weeks  he 
was  plunged  into  a  stupor  of  grief 
from  which  his  friends  and  relatives 
endeavored  in  vain  to  arouse  him. 

On  June  6th,  1783,  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Virginia 
Legislature  and  was  given  a  flattering 
reception  in  Philadelphia,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  most  important  commit- 
tee, and  his  mind  diverted  to  congenial 
work  was  drawn  aAvay  from  the  danger 
of  morbid  melancholy.  In  conjunction 
with  Gouverneur  Morris,  he  worked 
out  the  plan  for  a  national  currency, 
the  dollar  being  accepted  by  Congress, 
at  his  suggestion  as  the  unit  of  value. 
At  this  session,  he  presented,  to  Con- 
gress the  Deed  of  Cession,  hj  which 


Virginia  made  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  her  vast  Northwest  terri- 
tory. He  endeavored  to  have  slavery 
forbidden  in  the  new  territory  after 
the  year  1800,  but  his  proposition  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

In  May,  1784,  Congress  appointed 
Mr.  Jefferson  one  of  the  three  minis- 
ters to  negotiate  Treaties  of  Commerce 
with  European  nations.  Dr.  Franklin 
and  John  Adams  being  the  other  two. 
The  ministers  were  unable  to  accom- 
plish what  Congress  desired.  With  the 
exception  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  who  received  the  American 
overtures  cordially,  but  who  had  no 
commerce  to  exchange,  European  mon- 
archs,  held  aloof  and  gave  to  the 
American  ministers  a  cool  rebuff. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris  as  sole  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  France.  In  this 
position  there  wasn't  much  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  could  do,  and  his  time  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occupied  in  exe- 
cuting all  sorts  of  commissions  for 
American  societies,  colleges  and  per- 
sonal friends.  He  lived  in  grand  style, 
entertaining  much  elegant  company, 
spending  manj?^  thousands  of  his 
money,  besides  his  $9,000  salary.  Not 
having  a  great  deal  to  do  in  Paris,  and 
having  broken  a  wrist  by  a  fall,  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  waters  at  Aix,  and  he 
set  out  upon  a  tour  which  led  him 
through  Southern  France  and  North- 
ern Italy.  Travelling  in  his  own  car- 
riages, taking  easy  stages,  he  went 
from  village  to  village,  making  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  peope  and  of  condi- 
tions. He  kept  a  diary  during  these 
travels,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Journal  of  Arthur  Young,  there  is  no 
description  of  the  conditions  of  the 
French  people  immediatelj'^  prior  to 
their  revolution  which  is  more  instruc- 
tive, suggestive  and  valuable  than  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  1789,  he  returned  to  Virginia  on 
a  leave  of  absence,  reaching  Monticello 
by  Christmas, 
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While  he  was  ahroad,  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1TS7  had  done  its 
work;  the  new  government  was  strug- 
gling to  its  feet;  Hamilton  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  had  been  for 
months — gathering  into  his  strong 
hands  the  reins  of  power.  Urged  by 
President  Washington  repeatedly  to 
enter  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Jefl'erson  finally  decided  to  do  so. 
From  the  first,  he  found  his  position 
an  uncongenial  one.  President  Wash- 
ington, no  doubt,  honestly  believed 
himself  to  be  a  non-partisan,  thorough- 
ly free  from  party  bias  and  prejudice; 
in  fact,  he  was  a  determined  Federalist 
who  needed  but  very  little  to  make  him 
a  typical  English  Tory.  No  matter 
how  earnestly  he  might  seek  advice 
from  Edmund  Randolph  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  no  matter  how  long  he  might 
cogitate  and  hesitate,  he  never  failed  to 
take  the  Hamiltonian  side  of  every 
great  governmental  question.  The  re- 
sult was  that  there  began  in  Washing- 
ton's cabinet  the  bitter  combat  between 
the  two  schools  of  jDolitical  thought, — 
Jeffersonianism  and  Hamiltonianism, 
— which  has  raged,  with  some  inter-, 
mission,  ever  since,  and  which  will 
probably  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

By  temperament,  ^Mr.  Jefferson  w-as 
unfitted  for  a  scene  of  constant  strife, 
and  he  finally  became  weary  of  the 
Cabinet  struggle  with  Hamilton; 
therefore,  in  1789,  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's earnest  request  that  he  remain 
in  the  cabinet,  he  insisted  upon  retire- 
ment. At  Monticello  he  found  that 
after  the  payment  of  the  British  debt 
he  still  owned  10,000  acres  of  land,  but 
his  entire  estate,  was  dilapidated,  its 
value  greatly  reduced.  Besides  the 
British  debt,  which  had  been  paid,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  an  easy-going  optimist,  had 
incurred  many  others  of  his  own ;  and 
with  his  strange  mixture  of  carelessness, 
— which  caused  him  to  enter  such  items 
of  expense  as  postage  stamps  and  pen- 
nies in  the  church  contribution  box — 


and  of  reckessness  which  carried  him 
to  the  most  expensive  style  of  living, 
of  entertaining  and  of  building,  he  now 
threw  down  certain  portions  of  his 
mansion  to  make  way  for  the  more  ar- 
tistic conceptions  which  he  had  gatlier- 
cd  during  his  travels  in  Europe^  and 
began  to  lay  gardens  and  parks  after 
the  manner  of  those  lohich  had  excited 
his  admiration  in  England.  His  great 
flouring  mill  on  the  Hivanna,  w'hich 
cost  him  thirty  thousand  dollars,  prob- 
ably, never  paid  him  one  cent  of  profit; 
his  wool  factory  probably  turned  out 
for  him  the  most  costly  cloth  in  the 
world;  his  nail  factories  were  perhaps 
as  unprofitable,  and  while  his  agricul- 
tural pursuits  were  carried  on  in  a 
highly  ornamental  manner,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  one  of  those  farmers  whose  crops 
cost  more  than  they  brought  in  the 
market. 

Yet  this  strange  blend  of  visionary 
and  the  man  of  affairs  conferred  very 
clear,  practical  benefits  upon  his  coun- 
trymen. He  imported  merino  sheep  to 
improve  the  native  breed ;  he  introduc- 
ed up-land  rice  into  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  olive  into  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida ;  he  in- 
troduced improved  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  improved  methods.  In 
France  he  had  taken  a  medal  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for 
an  improved  turn  plow.  He  was  con- 
stantly sending  to  his  friends  importa- 
tions from  abroad  of  European  nuts 
and  vines  and  the  seed  of  European 
melons.  He  invented  a  folding  chair, 
and  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  first 
revolving  chair.  He  devised  for  him- 
self a  two-wheel,  single-seat  sulky  and 
an  extension  top  for  his  carriage.  The 
modern  evolution  of  these  various  in- 
ventions are  to  be  seen  throughout  our 
whole  country. 

The  Republican  caucus  at  Philadel- 
phia nominated  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1796 
on  the  presidential  ticket.  He  did  not 
leave  Monticello  during  the  campaign 
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and.  apparenth^,  took  no  part  in  it,  but 
he  came  very  near  defeating  John 
Adams.  Under  the  sj^stem  then  pre- 
vailincr.  Mr.  Adams  became  President, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  receiver  of  the 
next  highest  vote,  became  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  salary  attached  to  the  office 
of  Vice-President  at  that  time  was  one 
of  its  chief  attractions  to  our  debt-rid- 
den statesman;  his  affairs  were  so  em- 
barrassed that  he  sadly  needed  the 
money.  Shortly  after  he  began  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate,  he  published  his 
''Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice," 
Avhich  became  a  standard  authority  on 
the  dark  and  dismal  science  known  as 
Parliamentary  Law.  He  hotly  denounc- 
ed the  Alien  and  Sedition  Law  which 
the  Federalists  pushed  through  Con- 
gress; wrote  the  celebrated  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  Madison,  but  firmly  pro- 
tested against  the  suggestion  made  by 
John  Taylor  that  Xorth  Carolina  and 
Virginia  secede  from  the  Union. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1800, 
]Mr.  Johnson  defeated  Mr.  Adams  for 
the  Presidency.  During  this  campaign 
he  had  been  assailed  with  the  most  ma- 
lignant violence.  The  New  England 
]5reachers  were  especially  vociferous  in 
tlieir  attacks  upon  him;  they  declared 
that  i\Ir.  Jefferson  was  an  atheist;  that 
his  writings  poisoned  the  minds  of  the 
young;  that  he  had  robbed  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  of  a  dead  friend,  and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  other  immorali- 
ties which  are  unprintable. 

The  inauguration  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Avorked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
government ;  the  semi-royalty  of 
AVashington  and  John  Adams  disap- 
l^eared.  The  former,  especiall}^,  had 
surrounded  himself  with  imposing 
ceremonial, — he  seemed  very  much 
disposed  to  pattern  after  the  royal 
functions  of  the  king  of  England.  Mr. 
Jefferson  swept  all  of  this  aside.  He 
installed  at  the  White  House  the  man- 
ners of  a  simple  gentleman,  with  no 


rules  of  precedence,  barriers,  social  or 
otherwise,  over  which  one  class  of  men 
and  women  could  look  superciliously 
at  another  and  say,  ""We  are  better 
than  you."  Under  Jefferson,  all  came 
as  equals  to  the  AAHiite  House,  if  they 
came  at  all. 

Here,  again,  as  in  Paris  and  as  at 
^[onticello,  Mr.  Jefferson  lived  the 
grand  life.  The  White  House  became 
the  best  hotel  in  Washington,  with  a 
patronage  that  was  the  despair  of  in- 
ferior places.  He  kept  French  cooks, 
a  dozen  other  servants,  often  spent  $50 
per  day  at  the  Georgetown  market;  a 
wagon  was  kept  busy  hauling  the  sub- 
stantials  from  Monticello,  and  he  re- 
freshed his  guests  with  French  wines 
that  cost  him  $2,700  per  year.  His 
carriage  team  alone  cost  $1,600.  Yet, 
with  all  this  lavish  outlay  in  his  man- 
ner of  living,  the  newspapers  of  the  op- 
position were  full  of  descriptions  which 
represented  him  as  untidy  in  his  per- 
son and  wearing  apparel,  undignified 
in  his  manner,  and  altogether  too  pro- 
miscuous in  his  reception  of  people  at 
the  Executive  Mansion. 

]\fr.  Jefferson's  first  administration 
was  signalized  by  a  repeal  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Act  which  had  created  new  Fed- 
eral Courts.  Judges  and  Marshals.  He 
annulled  the  midnight  appointments 
which  John  Adams,  with  most  inde- 
cent partisanship  had  made.  One  of 
the  Federal  Judges,  Pickering,  was 
tried  by  impeachment,  found  guilty 
and  removed  from  office.  A  similar 
impeachment  directed  against  Judge 
Chase,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  called  forth  all 
the  power  of  Federalism.  It  was  felt 
by  the  Federalists  that  if  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  like 
Chase  could  be  ousted  from  his  judge- 
ship, the  next  impeachment  would  as- 
sail John  Marshall  himself,  therefore, 
they  employed  the  ablest  counsel  that 
money  could  secure,  whereas  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  put  the  management  of  the  im- 
peachment in  the  hands. of  John  Ran- 1 
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tlulph,  of  Roanoke,  who  hud  no  fitness     the  foresight  of  a  political  seer,  he  real- 
whatever  for  such  a  task.    There  was  a     ized   that   the    Federal   judiciary   were 


long  and  bitter  struggle,  and  Chase 
came  forth  triunii)hant.  This  was  a 
bitter  pill   to  ^fr.   JeH'erson,  for  with 


the  sappers  and  miners,  who  were  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  to  our  republi- 
can institutions. 


Pullin'  HickVy  Sweet-Roots 

J.  A.  ROSS 

(Dedicated  to  the  friend  of  my  youth  and  ag-e,  Hon.  Sanford  H.  Cochran,  Loean,  Iowa) 


When  you  git  that  lazy  feelin' 

What  conies  on  in  early  spring, 
When  the  bees  begin  their  hummin' 

An'  the  birds  their  songs  to  sing; 
When  troops  uv  God's  bright  angels 

Hover  'round  you,  it  doth  seem, 
An'  you  snatch  a  s'ice  o'  heav'n 

Frum  the  fringes  uv  a  dream  ; 
When  you're  lovin'  everybody 

As  your  mother's  lovin  you,    • 
An'  you  wish  with  ail  your  boyish  heart 

There  want  a  thing  to  do, 
When  there's  nothin'  in  the  world  so  good 

As  jist  ter  be  a  boy, 
It's  time  fur  pullin'  sweet-roots 

Down  in  Ee!-li-noy. 

They  may  talk  about  their  boyhood  days 

In  Florida  an'  Maine, 
They  may  prate  about  the  music 

Uv  the  shingle  an'  the  rain. 
They  may  tell  us  uv  the  flowers,  too, 

In  southern  lands  that  grow. 
An'  Monty's  maple-sugar  camps 

Where  happy  children  go; 
But,  I'm  risin'  up  ter  tell  you  that 

Fur  fun  without  alloy 
You  can't  beat  sweet-root  pullin' 

Down  in  Eel-li-noy. 


I  feel  it  yet— that  magfc  spell 

Uv  woodland  and  uv  breeze. 
When  blue-bells  filled  the  valleys 

An'  happy  birds  the  trees; 
When  the  startling's  song  uv  gladness 

As  he  swung  frum  briar  an'  weed, 
Wuz  a  note  frum  heav'n  new-echoed 

'At  wuz  better  than  a  creed ; 
Such  wuz  our  boyhood  visions, — 

It  wuz  bliss  without  alloy, 
A  pullin'  hick'ry  sweet-roots 
In  Southern  Eel-li-noy. 

Those  scenes  have  long  since  vanished 

An'  my  hair  is  gettin'  white. 
While  I'm  sittin'  here  a-thinkin' 

Uv  my  boyhood  home  to-night; 
But  I'm  livin'  those  days  over. 

An'  the  Past  as  Now  doth  seem, 
As  I  cast  my  bob  and  sinker 

In  the  fish-pond  uv  a  dream. 
I  do  not  know  the  raptures 

Uv  thatheav'nly  land  so  fair. 
Where  trouble  cometh  never 

An'  there  is  naught  uv  care. 
But  I'll  not  be  much  complainin' 

If  that  clime  I  can  enjoy 
Like  pullin'  hick'ry  sweet-roots 

In  Southern  Eel  li-noy. 


All  Tangled  Up 


-New  York  World 


By  THE  EDITOR 


THE  election  of  ex-Governor  Brow- 
ard, of  Florida,  to  the  United 
Slates  Senate,  in  place  of  Senator 
Taliaferro,  is  an  event  of  very  great 
importance.  It  is  not  merely  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  man  for  another,  but 
it  is  a  defeat  of  the  corporations  by  a 
revolt  of  the  people.  The  Flagler  in- 
terests, the  Lumber  Trust,  and  the  Na- 
val Stores  Companies  have  been  exer- 
cising almost  despotic  control  over  the 
politics  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
Times-Union^  they  have  a  most  thor- 
oughgoing partisan.  When  a  South- 
ern newspaper  can  sing  hymns  of 
praise  in  honor  of  such  a  creature  as 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
you  wouldn't-  care  to  know  anything 
more  in  order  to  judge  of  its  true  char- 
acter. Largely  by  the  help  of  the 
Tinies-Union,  the  corporations  have 
been  able  to  keep  in  office  men  w'ho 
could  be  relied  on  to  be  loyal  to  their 
interests.  Taliaferro  has  voted  pretty 
much  as  they  desired,  and  they  strove 
mightily  to  save  him.  In  the  effort  to 
secure  his  re-nomination,  money  flowed 
like  water.  He  and  Congressman  Clark 
remained  away  from  their  posts  of 
duty  at  Washington,  (although  the 
most  important  measures  were  on  their 
passage  in  Congress,)  and  these  two 
gentlemen  toured  the  State  of  Florida, 
making  the  most  savage  assaults  upon 
Broward.  That  he  has  secured  the 
nomination,  by  a  substantial  majority, 
in   spite   of   all   that   the   corporations 


could  do,  will  encourage  Old  Man  Pee- 
pul  everywhere. 


AS  we  go  to  press,  the  Dove  of  Peace 
is  w'caring  an  exi)resHion  of  worry. 
China  is  chasing  missionaries  and 
native  "converts",  Egypt  is  seething 
with  discontent,  the  Albanians  are  in 
revolt  against  the  Turks,  the  Indians 
of  Yucatan  are  up  in  arms  against 
Diaz;  the  civil  war  still  rages  in  Nica- 
ragua, with  every  indication  that  our 
navy  means  to  butt  in;  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  Italian  earthquakes  are  giving 
Europe  a  shake-up;  and  the  elections 
are  on,  in  the  United  States. 

ON  March  15,  1901),  the  country  wit- 
nessed the  ability  of  the  Republican 
party  to  secure  the  use  of  the  Demo- 
cratic life-boat,  in  case  of  a  storm. 
Cannonism  was  saved  by  the  twenty- 
three  Democratic  deserters — mainly 
composed  of  the  Standard  Oil  Con- 
gressmen from  New  York  City  and  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  group  from  Georgia. 

But  the  connection  between  the  two 
old  parties  was  even  more  strikingly 
shown  by  the  confessions  of  those  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature loho  were  hrihed  hy  the  Demo- 
ci'dtic  hoss  (Browne)  to  vote  for  Lori- 
mer,  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Senate. 

Lorimer  has  been  a  member  of  the 
lower    House    of    Congress    for    some 
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years,  has  been  the  faithful  tool  of  tlie 
Beef  Trust.  Tho  corporal  ions  ^vlli^■h 
li;i\(»  been  tho  bonofioiarios  of  his  sorv- 
\rr  and  who  nootl  more  of  it  in  thoir 
Imsiness  no  doubt  put  up  the  money 
wliicli  bribed  the  Democrats  to  vote 
for  him.  The  significance  of  tlic  thing 
i-  that  f/ie  Democratic  Stafc-bo.ss  was 
III  work  for  Lorimer. 


GEORGIA  should  join  tlw  twenty - 
nine  States  that  have  already  de- 
)n<rnded  a  national  convention  to  revise 
th,  Federal  Constitution.  Wh^w  two 
iiinro  States  unite  in  the  call,  it  will  be- 
roiiio  operative.  Let  Georgia  be  one  of 
ilif-e  two,  and  then  let  us  do  all  in  our 
power  to  prevail  uj^on  another  South- 
t  Til  State  to  follow  suit. 

The  Federal  Constitution  should  be 
iiiicnded  by  abolishing  the  life-tenure 
"!'  the  Federal  judges.  These  Courts 
;ii<  thoroughly  un-democratic;  and 
till  y  have  i")roven  themselves  as  dan- 
i^vious  to  our  institutions  and  our  lib- 
erties as  Jefferson  })rophcsicd  that 
they  would  be. 

Tlie  Eleventh  Amendment  should  be 
-n  strengthened  that  a  Federal  judge, 
ignoring  the  obvious  purpose  of  it, 
shoidd  1)0  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion in  the  State  Courts.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Federal  judges  entertain 
suits  instituted  by  private  corporations 
against  sovereign  States,  is  simply  in- 
famous. 

There  should  be  a  stringent  provis- 
ion preventing  Congress  from  levying 
taxes  in  such  a  way  that  one  man,  or 
one  industry  is  given  the  power  to  rob 
another. 

There  should  be  a  clause  divorcing 
our  national  treasury  from  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  Money-trust. 

It  should  l>e  made  a  crime,  jDunish- 
able  upon  tlie  prosecution  of  any  citi- 
zen, for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  hoard  $150,000,000  of  our  gold  coin 
— over  and  above  the  usual  and  necos- 
sarv     cash     reserve.      This     enoromus 


amoiMit  of  money  is  kept  out  of  circu- 
lation— for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  Morgan  Money-trust  dreads  its 
compolition  with  bank  notes. 

There  should  be  a  mandatory  pro- 
\ision,  re(iuiring  Congress  to  restore  to 
tho  South  the  $(;:},000,000  taken  from 
us  by  tiio  illegal  "Cotlon-tax". 

Tho  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
son  should  be  stronglhonod,  so  that  it 
would  exert  the  same  control  over 
transportation,  telegraph  and  telephone 
comiKinios  that  Furopoan  governments 
exercise. 

The  Postal  service  should  be  broad- 
ened, as  it  is  in  Europe,  so  that  parcels, 
telegrams  and  telephone  messages  may 
be  sent  throtigh  that  channel. 

Every  kind  of  currency  intended  to 
circidato  as  money,  should  be  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Government.  To  abdicate 
this  sovereign  finiction  to  a  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation,  is  to  estal)lish 
a  State  within  a  State.  Whoever  issues 
the  money  of  any  country',  can  control 
the  volume  of  it;  and  wdioever  can  do 
that,  is  master  of  markets,  and  of  com- 
mercial conditions.  In  the  Govern- 
ment alone,  should  that  irresistible 
power  be  vested, 

rUE  Literary  Die/cst  usually  gives 
an  imi^artial  and  trustworthy  opin- 
ion upon  nearly  all  questions  which  it 
handles.  A  striking  exception  to  the 
contrary,  however,  is  furnished  by  its 
comments  upon  the  Ballinger  investi- 
gation. In  its  issue  of  May  28,  1910, 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  summarized  in  a  manner 
which  signally  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
strength  of  iha  case  against  the  accused 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 

In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  opposition,  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  the  strenuous  an- 
tagonism of  Senators  Nelson,  Root  and 
(iallingor,  Mr.  Brandeis  succeeded  in 
dragging  forth  certain  facts  which  en- 
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able  intelligent  readers  to  understand 
the  situation  fairly  well.  Ballinger's 
own  evasions,  refusals  to  answer,  fail- 
ures to  produce  important  documents, 
and  flat  contradictions  of  himself  were 
sufficient  to  show  what  lie  is.    The  fol- 


site  grabbers  the  secrets  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   This  was  in  volation  of  law. 

(2)  "\^Tiile  acting  as  attorney  for 
the  Cunningham  claims,  Ballinger  pre- 
pared an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  the 
Guggenheims  had  no  interest  whatever 


Preparing  for  Another  "Investigation 

Congress:    What's  up  now? 

Senate :    Haven't  you  heard  about  Lorimer  ? 


»'        —Baltimore  Sun 


lowing  concrete  facts  in  the  evidence 
are  established  beyond  all  question: 

(1)  When  Ballinger  resigned  from 
the  Land  Office,  he  almost  immediately 
became  the  attorney  of  the  holders  of 
the  Cunningham  claims.  That  is  to 
say,  he  entered  into  the  employment  of 
the  Morgan  -  Guggenheim  syndicate, 
selling  to  those  coal-land  and  power- 


in  these  claims.  He  knew  that  state- 
ment to  be  false,  but  he,  in  person,  filed 
the  affidavit  with  Secretary  Garfield. 

(3)  He  practically  suspended  the 
investigation  of  the  fraudulent  char- 
acter of  the  Alaska  claims,  although  he 
had  been  put  upon  notice  that  Garfield 
considered  all  of  these  claims  fraudu- 
lent. 
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(4)  He  was  in  iiitinuitc  corrcspoiul- 
ence  with  the  Moro^tin  banking]:  house, 
and  was  known  to  be  personally  close 
to  Georffe  W.  Perkins,  a  nieinl^er  of 
that  firni. 

(5)  lie  clear -listed  the  Cunniiio;- 
ham  claims,  tele<2:raphed  to  Alaska  for 
the  transmission  to  his  Department  of 
the  plats  necessary  for  the  patents,  and 
was  about  to  issue  titles  covering  prop- 
erty estimated  by  Morgan-Gugoenheim 
experts  to  be  worth  $25,000,000.  It 
was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
that  Louis  R.  Glavis  entered  such 
strenuous  protest  that  Ballinger  was 
afraid  to  go  further. 

(G)    '\Mien  ex-Governor  Moore,  who 
was  representing  the  ^Morgan -Guggen- 
heim syndicate,  and  who  was  pushing 
the  claims,  telegraphed  to  Ballinger  to 
know  wh)'  the  patents  had   not  been 
issued,  he  received  a  reply  from  Bal- 
j    linger  himself  that  the  matter  had  been 
i    temporarily  haltccU  because  of  the  pro- 
t    test  made  l)v  the  field  agent.    This  was 
'    Glavis. 

(7)  He  ordered  the  Eeclamation 
Service  to  formally  demand  the  re- 
,  opening  to  entry  of  certain  public 
lands,  on  which  were  power  sites  in  the 
North-West.  AMien  this  order  was 
finally  obeyed,  Ballinger  explained  to 
the  President  that  he  Avas  re-opening 
;  land  to  settlement  hecause  the  Recla- 
mation Service  had  requested  it.  In 
effect,  therefore,  he  was  telling  the 
President  a  deliberate  falsehood  on  a 
most  material  matter. 


There  was  one  very  ugly  feature 
which  cropped  out  during  this  investi- 
gation. On  September  13,  1900,  the 
President  issued  a  formal  statement 
exonerating  Ballinger  from  the  Glavis 
charge.  In  his  letter,  the  President 
positively  stated  that  he  had  ver\'  care- 
fully examined  a  certain  paper  which 
was  before  him  at  that  time.  He  stated 
that  he  based  his  opinion  upon  this 
documentary   evidence.     It   transpired 


during  the  investigation  before  the 
Committee  that  no  such  paper  as  the 
one  the  President  referred  to  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  he  issued  his  O.  K. 
of  Ballinger.  Not  until  Brandeis  had, 
by  the  most  stubborn  and  courageous 
persistence,  dug  up  fact  after  fact,  and 
brought  the  matter  homo  to  them,  did 
Mr.  Wickersham  and  the  President  ad- 
mit that  the  paper  which  the  President 
said  was  before  him  at  the  time  he 
signed  the  statement  of  September  13, 
1J)09,  was  not  written  until  several 
months  afterwards.  It  is  said  that  it 
took  Mr.  Wickersham  three  weeks  to 
prepare  the  opinion  covering  the  case, 
and  that  it  occupied  ninety  printed 
pages. 

The  Investigating  Committee  had 
been  at  work  some  time  before  the  At- 
tornej'-General  put  pen  to  paper.  In 
other  Avords,  Glavis  and  Pinchot  both 
had  been  dismissed  from  office,  and  the 
inquiry  into  the  charges  made  against 
Ballinger  was  under  full  headway',  be- 
fore a  line  was  written  of  that  paper 
Avhich  Ave  Avere  told  convinced  the 
President  that  Glavis  was  Avrong,  and 
should  be  discharged. 

Of  course,  the  President  and  the  At- 
torney-General contend  that  this  opin- 
ion of  the  latter,  Avhich  it  took  three 
Aveeks  to  prepare,  is  identical  with  the 
oral  opinion  Avhich  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral gaA^e  to  the  President  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts.  We  must  say  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  any  such  thing;  and  Ave 
must  further  say  that  the  confessions 
Avhich  Wickersham  and  the  President 
had  to  make,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
secrets  rcA-ealed  by  Frederick  N.  Kerby, 
Avill  haA'e  a  tendency  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  aA'crage  man  in  any  fu- 
ture statement  Avhich  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  Attorney-General  may 
make, 

*       *       *       * 

Was  there  any  good  reason  why  the 
President  could  not  haA'e  told  the  peo- 
ple that  he  Avas  exonerating  Ballinger 
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on  the  faith  of  a  verbal  opinion  which 
his  Attorney-General  had  just  given 
him?  Would  not  such  a  statement 
have  been  as  satisfactory  as  to  sa}''  that 
the  Presidential  verdict  was  rendered 
upon  the  Attorney  General's  written 
opinion?  In  numberless  cases,  the 
opinions  of  judges  are  delivered  orally 


the  Standard  Oil  case  went  back  to 
Chicago  for  re-trial  after  the  Landis 
fine  of  $29,000,000  had  been  overturned 
l^y  Judge  Groscup  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  saw  the  same  thing  happen 
at  the  trial  of  Heinze,  in  Xew  York,  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  oral  opinion  deliv- 
ered   upon    interlocutory    matters,    the 


Mr.  Taft 


An  Unpleasant  News  Item  -Baltimore s«n 

I  don't  know  what  the  newspapers  are  coming  to — nothing  but  scandal ! 


during  the  progress  of  the  most  im- 
portant trials.  Questions  which  really 
decide  the  case  come  up  upon  the  ad- 
mission or  the  rejection  of  testimony. 
In  all  such  matters,  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  is  verbal.  These  opinions  cut 
the  very  life  out  of  the  case  if  adverse 
to  the  plaintiff.  They  cut  the  life  out 
of  the  defence  if  adverse  to  the  defend- 
ant.   We  saw  an  instance  of  that  when 


Judge  simply  clubbed  the  life  out  of 
the  case.  In  like  manner,  great  law- 
yers frequently  give  opinions  verbally, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  of  the  authorites.  Such 
opinions,  clearly  expressed,  and  thor- 
oughly understood,  are  as  satisfactory 
as  those  reduced  to  writing.  Mr.  Taft 
has  been  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  himself, 
and    is   familiar  with   all  this.     Why 
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should  he  not  have  told  the  simple  ioii  which  now  appears  of  record. 
truths  t/'hen  he  icafi  exonerating  Bal-  Consetiuoiitly,  an  unpleasant  taste  is 
lininr.''   AVhatever  Wickershain  said  to     left  in  the  mouth:  a  disagreeable  mem- 


Mr.  Taft  Explains 


Baltimore  Sun 


-Mr.  Taft  at  Beverly  must  have  been  ory  clings  to  the  episode.  The  inevita- 
l»rief  and  hurried:  it  could  never  have  ble  result  will  be  that  whenever  the 
been  the  ninety  pages  of  printed  opin-     President     or     Wickershani     hereafter 
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make  a  statement,  it  will  be  received 
Avitli  more  or  less  incredulity.  In  other 
Avords,  Mr.  Taft  has  nobody  but  him- 
self to  blame  if  the  popular  mind 
should  henceforth  demand  of  him  some 
proof  in  corroboration  of  his  public 
statements  upon  important  matters. 
This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  regret 
that  it  has  to  he  said.  The  proposition 
is  too  plain  and  simple.  A  man  ought 
not  to  say  that  he  has  a  certain  paper 
before  him  as  a  basis  for  his  opinion 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
such  paper  in  existence.  To  put  it  an- 
other way,  feoyle  ought  to  tell  the 
truth:  they  can't  blame  others  if,  hav- 
ing been  detected  in  an  untruth,  their 
word  thenceforward  carries  less  weight. 

The  most  ominously  significant  dec- 
laration made  by  Ballinger's  attorney, 
in  summing  up  before  the  Committee, 
was  that  the  Cunningham  claims  were 
genuine,  and  that  patents  should  be  is- 
sued covering  those  coal  lands  which 
the  Guggenheim  -  ]\Iorgan  syndicate 
coveted.  This  would  indicate  that 
when  the  popular  clamorous  hysteria, 
as  Ballinger  calls  it,  shows  the  least 
signs  of  subsiding,  the  Taft  adminis- 
tration means  to  deliver  the  goods. 
Enough  has  cropped  out  to  indicate 
that  a  bargain  was  made  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  between  the  pi- 
rates and  the  Taft  managers.  Just 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  the  land-grabbing  syndicate 
contributed  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign will  perhaps  never  be  knoAvn; 
but  there  is  circumstantial  evidence,  of 
the  most  convincing  character,  that  the 
syndicate  expected  the  clear-listing  of 
the  Cunningham  claims  in  return  for 
these  liberal  contributions  to  the  Re- 
publican slush-fund.  In  no  other  way 
can  it  be  explained  that  such  a  man  as 
Ballinger,  notoriously  known  as  the 
attorney  of  these  people,  should  have 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  Interior  De- 


partment. Stealthily,  but  swiftly,  Bal- 
linger was  jDroceeding  to  carry  out  the 
understanding.  The  outcr}^  made  by 
Glavis  frightened  him  and  stopped 
him.  But  suppose  the  public  looks  an- 
other way,  suppose  attention  is  drawn 
off  to  some  other  more  absorbing  mat- 
ter, and  the  newspapers  drop  the  sub- 
ject. Then  what?  Ballinger  will  de- 
liver the  goods. 

*       *       *       * 

The  Senate  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  documents  as  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  he  indorsed  Bal- 
linger and  dismissed  Glavis. 

Whereupon,  Wickersham  spent  three 
laborious  weeks  in  writing  his  90-page 
opinion.  This  document  was  sent  to 
the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  papers  which 
ISIr.  Taft  had  before  him  several 
months  hefre  it  came  into  existence. 

Neither  Wickersham,  Ballinger  nor 
Taft  had  quailed  in  their  bold  pretense 
that  this  was  the  main  "document" 
which  the  President  relied  on  when  de- 
ciding against  Glavis.  For  weeks  and 
weeks,  the  three  conspirators  stood  pat. 
For  weeks  and  weeks  the  guilty  secret 
was  well  kept — likewise  the  astound- 
ing fact  that  Mr.  Taft  had  instruct- 
ed Ballinger  to  whitewash  himself, 
through  Lawler,  his  own  subordinate. 

Then,  when  Kerby  exposes  the  con- 
spiracy, the  fraud  practised  upon  the 
public  and  the  forger}^  of  the  "docu- 
ment", the  President  rushes  to  the 
front  with  the  statement  that  the  90 
printed-page  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  commu- 
nication which  Wickersham  made  to 
Mr.  Taft  at  Beverly  ! 

No  wonder  that  Private  Secretary 
Carpenter  hotly  denounced  the  Kerby 
story  as  absolutely  unfounded.  His 
honest  disbelief  in  the  duplicity  of  his 
Chief,  should  go  to  his  credit.  He 
could  not  believe  that  the  President 
could  have  signed  his  name  to  such  a 
wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood  as  that 
contained   in   the  exoneration   of  Bal- 
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liii<;er.     He  could  not  believe  that  Mv.  \y.     lie  estimates  that  there  are  from 

Taft  had  told  the  accused  Secretary  to  one    million    to    four    million    "dope 

^vhitc^vash    himself    throu<rh    the    sub-  fiends"  in  this  country.     lie  mentions 

servient    and    unscrupulous   Lawkn- — a  in  tlie  calalon^ue  of  pernicious  drinks, 


The  Burden=bearer 


Baltimore  Sun. 


man  who  was  under  the  Glavis  charges 
himself. 


IN  the  Farmers'  Bulletin  393,  L.  F. 
Kebler  endeavors  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  to  the  fact  that 
the  drug  habit  is  increasing  enormous- 


soothing  syrups,  medicated  soft  drinks, 
asthma  and  catarrh  remedies,  cold  and 
cough  cures,  remedies  and  consumption 
cures,  headache  remedies  and  drug 
habit  cures.  All  of  these  it  seems  may 
contain  dangerous  poisons,  likely  to 
fasten  a  fatal  habit  on  those  who  usq 
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them.  He  says  that  there  are  at  least 
twenty  mail-order  drug  treatments 
known  to  the  authorities.  It  is  alleged 
that  some  of  these  "cures"  are  mere 
parasites  which  feed  on  the  maladies 
of  the  dope  fiend.  In  the  report  of  the 
Roosevelt  Homes  Commission,  Coca- 
Cola  is  listed  as  one  of  these  pernicious 
soft  drinks.  Such  being  the  fact,  it 
seems  incredible  that  so  many  of  the 
religious  papers,  and  of  the  medical 
journals  should  carry  advertisements 
of  that  tipple. 

IS  there  in  England  today  the  physi- 
cal robustness  and  the  mental  power 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  former 
times?  We  remember  that  when  re- 
cruits were  being  drummfed  up  for  the 
Boer  War,  something  like  a  sensation 
was  created  by  the  f^ict  that  so  much 
physical  deterioration  was  apparent  in 
those  who  volunteered  for  enlistment. 
In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  get  men 
of  the  desired  standard.  If  my  recol- 
lection is  not  at  fault,  the  requirements 
had  to  be  made  less  rigorous.  Man  to 
man,  the  Boers  Avere  vastly  superior  to 
the  British. 

In  this  country,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  imperialistic  policy  is  having 
a  baneful  influence.  Our  record  in  the 
Philippines  is  not  one  to  be  proud  of; 
and  the  fact  is,  that  our  soldiers  fought 
and  bled,  (while  our  tax-paj^ers  were 
burdened  with  expenditures  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,)  with  no 
other  general  7'esidt  than  that  the  Su- 
gar Trust  has  secured  a  rich  province. 
Is  there  no  significance  in  the  fact  that 
Germany  shows  greater  physical  and 
mental  vigor  than  the  other  European 
countries  which  have  long  been  bur- 
dened with  colonial  possessions?  Or 
in  the  fact  that  Spain  hegan  to  im- 
prove, in  every  way,  as  soon  as  her 
pr^ovinces  v^ere  wrested  from  herf 
*       *       *       * 

^Vhere  do  we  get  the  idea  that  it  is 
{iny  of  our  business  to  go  to  the  Phil- 


ippines, to  Egypt,  to  India,  or  to  Chi- 
na, and  substitute  our  ways  for  theirs, 
our  civilization  for  theirs?   The  genius 
of  each  race  is  different  from  that  of 
the  others.     Racial  characteristics  per- 
sist:    education    does     not     ohliterate 
them.     The  Chinaman  may  be  trans- 
formed outwardly,  and  his  mind  may 
be    saturated    with    AVestern    thought; 
but   the    Chinaman    will    never   be   at 
heart  a  European.     The  Oriental  soul 
will  always  be  different  from  that  of 
the  Occident.     It  must  be  evident  to 
every   student   of   human   affairs   that 
civilization  must  germinate  from,  with- 
in-.   In  other  words,  civilizatioti  cannot 
be  taught  as  you  would  teach  farming, 
manufacturing,   mining  and   engineer- 
ing.    History  presents  no  instance  of 
any    race   being   civilized   b}'^   another. 
The    Greeks    carried    their    standards 
throughout     the     East,     and     Grecian 
learning    followed    the    standard;    but 
the    civilization    of    Greece   never    did 
cross  her  frontiers.     Rome  carried  her 
eagles    to    the    confines    of    the    then 
known  world;  she  built  her  roads  and 
bridges  as  far  as  the  eagles  flew;  she 
founded   schools,   introduced  her  laws 
and  her  customs;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
sober    fact,    Roman   civdization   never 
did  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
She  couldn't  malfe  a  Latin  out  of  the 
Gelt,  the  Teuton,  the  Parthian,  or  the 
Egyptian.     What  they  were,  they  re- 
mained,   racially    distinct    from    their 
conquerors. 

To  assert  the  right  of  one  nation  to 
own  and  control  another,  is  in  princi- 
ple the  same  as  to  say  that  one  man 
has  the  right  to  own  another.  To  en- 
slave a  nation,  governing  it  against  its 
will,  is  as  immortal  and  unrighteous  as 
the  enslaving  of  an  individual. 

OF  course,  the  whole  Avorld  is  still 
talking  Roosevelt.  His  speech  in 
Guild  Hall,  London,  has  probably 
elicited  a  greater  amount  of  contem- 
poraneous comment  than  any  address 
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over  delivered.    The  pith  of  it  seems  to     ''The  consent   of   the   governed",   is   a 
be,  that  the  wliite  man  is  responsible     negligible  quantity.     Mr.  Roosevelt  an- 


NE.VER 

aqaim; 


Never  Again! 


N.  Y.  American. 


for  the  uplift  :ind  the  control  of  all  the     noiinced  the  proposition  that  timidity 
lower     races     throughout     the     world,     and     sentimentality    in    dealing    with 
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these  lower  races  would  do  more  harm 
than  violence  and  injustice.  He  also 
frankly  advocated  "the  rod  of  iron  and 
the  sword  of  blood",  in  dealing  with 
these  subject  countries.  Of  course, 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  prose  ver- 
sion of  the  Kipling  gospel  of  "the 
white  man's  burden",  etc. 

The  imperial  policy,  wherever  adopt- 
ed, has  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  dom- 
inant, as  well  as  of  the  subject,  race. 
It  was  so  with  the  five  great  monarch- 
ies of  the  East:  it  was  so  with  Greece: 
it  was  so  with  Rome.  Any  one  who 
looks  beneath  the  surface  can  see  that 
the  same  truth  is  working  itself  out  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United 
States.  Her  imperial  policy  will  be 
the  ruin  of  England;  and  our  imperial 
policy  will  cause  our  own  national  de- 
cay. It  is  very  easy  for  the  Roosevelts 
to  see  that  slavery  was  wrong — injuri- 
ous to  the  master,  as  well  and  unjust  to 
the  slave.  ^Vhat  these  imyeralists  and 
militarists  fail  to  observe  is,  that  the 
same  pi^nciple  applies  to  that  larger 
relation  of  suzerain  and  subject  coun- 
try. ^^^^ 

THE  elections  are  bringing  no  com- 
fort to  the  stand-pat  Republicans. 
John  Dalzell,  of  Pittsburg,  the  right 
bower  of  Speaker  Cannon,  and  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  Steel  Trust 
in  Congress,  has  had  the  fight  of  his 
life.  If  he  has  escaped  slaughter  at 
all,  he  has  done  it  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth.  His  opponent  claims  that  the 
Steel  Corporations  used  the  job  lash 
on  their  men,  as  well  as  money  and 
fraud,  on  the  electorate.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it.  A  contest  is 
promised,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
full  investigation  will  be  had. 

In  Iowa,  it  appears  that  only  three 
of  the  stand-patters  escaped  shipwreck. 
Even  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
Committee  on  Military  affairs  went 
down  in  the  general  crash.  Mr.  Hull 
will  be  remembered  as  the  brother  of 


]Mrs.  Morris,  who  was  subjected  to  such 
brutal  treatment  at  the  A^^iite  House 
during  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
At  that  time,  she  accused  her  brother 
of  having  taken  advantage  of  her  in 
money  matters,  and  of  having  perse- 
cuted her  husband,  driving  him  from  a 
position  which  he  held  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Hull  showed  no  feeling  of  resentment 
against  Roosevelt,  or  of  sympathy  for 
his  sister,  was  the  subject  of  very  un- 
favorable comment  at  the  time. 

HON.  JOHN  O.  MARTIN,  of  Colo- 
rado, deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
country  for  his  courageous  efforts  to 
wring  the  truth  out  of  Wickersham 
concerning  the  surrender  of  the  friar 
lands  in  the  Philippines  to  Wicker- 
sham's  clients,  the  Sugar  Trust  thieves. 
When  we  remember  how  long  it  took 
Brandeis  to  unearth  the  facts  in  the 
Ballinger  case,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  difficulties  which  confront 
Mr.  Martin.  He  has  to  deal  with  a 
lawyer  who  has  no  principles  and  no 
conscience.  He  is  capable  of  all  man- 
ner of  evasion  and  deception.  A  man 
who  will  forge  evidence  will  suppress 
it — and  we  ha've  seen  Wickersham  de- 
vote three  weeks  to  the  manufacture 
of  a  document,  to  which  he  affixed  a 
false  date,  and  which  was  used  to  de- 
ceive. 

And,  Avorst  of  all !  our  President  was 
a  party  to  the  fraud. 


IN  the  June  number  of  the  American 
Federationist,  Hon.  Samuel  Gompers 
says : 

"The  report  of  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Labor  on  the  strike  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works  is  official  confirmation,  in  carefully 
drawn  up  tables  and  text,  of  the  words  of 
Father  Fretz,  a  pastor  in  South  Bethlehem, 
when  he  said:  'I  have  labored  among  my  peo- 
ple in  this  community  for  nineteen  years,  and 
I  know  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  a 
human  slaughter-house.'  The  slaughtering  is 
due,  not  so  mucli  to  the  accidents  as  to  over- 
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work,  although  the  number  of  'accidents'  (sure 
occurrences,  rather)  which  caused  injuries  to 
workmen  was .  in  1909  no  less  than  927,  of 
wliich  21  were  fatal,  and  tlie  total  time  lost  by 
the  injured  wliile  recovering  was  3,739  weeks. 
What  state  of  health  can  laboring  juen  be  in 
tcho  work  in  a  blast  furnace  twelve  hours  a 
day  during  seven  dai/s  a  week?  Of  tlie  total 
of  9,184  men  employed  by  the  company  in  Jan- 
uary, 1910,  4,725,  or  51  per  cent.,  worked  at 
occupations  requiring  twelve  hours  a  day  on 
the  regular  working  days.  The  number  work- 
ing seven  days  a  week  twelve  hours  a  day  was 


2,028,  or  29  per  cent.  A  force  of  seventy-nine 
men  worked  thirteen  and  one-sixth  hours  a  day 
for  seven  days  a  week.  For  overtime  no  extra 
pay  was  given,  whether  for  Stinday  or  other- 
wise; nearly  13  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force 
worked  an  average  for  the  month  of  forty-three 
and  eight-tenth  hours  overtime." 

There  was  never  a  time  when  South- 
ern Shiver)'  exhibited  anything  equal 
to  the  "slaughter-house  methods"  which 
now  prevail,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania 
hut  in  all  the  manufacturing  centers. 


Beginning  to  Loom  Up 

I  can't  see  him,  but  1  think  I  can  hear  him  !  " 

—Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 
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Beyond  the  Walls 


JAMES  TANDY  ELLIS 

Ah,  Lanning  loved  her  in  that  sweet  old  way 

Wherein  some  fair  rose  blooming  in  the  May 
Exhales  its  nectar  and  would  glorify 
Its  own  blown  sweetness  as  the  years  go  by. 
find  she,  as  some  deep  blushing  rose  of  Spring 

In  op'ning  touch  of  beauty,  ravishing 

The  eager  gaze  with  dreams  of  loveliness, — 

Her  cheek,  where  sunbeams  lent  their  soft  impress. 

The  voice  as  some  sweet  rising  melody 

In  flute-like  tones  so  soft  and  tenderly. 

cRn,  Lanning,  had  you  not  the  poet's  heart, 

That  rythmic  thread  of  tone  that  stands  apart 
From  all  the  bitter,  chilling  strife  for  gain, — 
The  poet's  heart,  and  whether  joy  or  pain. 

The  honey  of  the  one, — the  fretting  gall 

Of  suffering,  it  must  be  all  in  all. 
But  as  some  harp  string  sounds  above  the  night. 
The  sun-rays  of  that  soul  will  seek  the  light, 

(JJnd  in  that  light  there  ne'er  shall  cease  to  be 

The  whispering  dream  of  blest  eternity. 

oMh,  Lanning,  lad,  it  was  but  yesterday 
I  stood  beside  your  tomb,  the  shadows  gray 
Were  touching  on  the  pine-trees,  and  I  heard 
The  plaintive  chirping  of  a  lonely  bird,— 
I  wondered  if  She  ever  came  a-near 
Your  resting  place,  to  sit  and  ponder  here, 
cHnd  think  of  days  when  sweet  were  summer  skies. 
Reflecting  all  the  blue  of  her  dear  eyes 
Into  your  heart,^!  wonder  if  she  came 
To  train  the  vine  that  wreathes  above  your  name. 

cHnd  tho'  her  life  is  cast  in  brighter  plains 

cHnd  mated  with  a  being  who  attains 

The  topmost  rung  of  this  commercial  age. 
Yet,  over  all,  it  may  be  there's  a  page 

In  her  own  life  book  where  your  name  alone 

Is  writ  in  golden  letters  with  her  own 
In  some  unuttered  couplet,  a>nd  above 
The  margin,  some  sweet  echoing  of  love. 

Some  rapt  reminder  of  a  balmy  day  in  June, 

Some  plighted  vow  beneath  the  silvered  moon, — 
The  touch  of  lips, — the  kiss  of  love  so  warm, 
The  voice  of  softness,  with  its  Southern  charm, — 

For  Lanning  loved  her  in  that  sweet  old  way 
Wherein  some  fair  rose  blooming  in  the  May 
Exhales  its  nectar  and  would  glorify 
Its  own  blown  sweetness  as  the  days  go  by. 


YANKEE  TARIFFS  AND  CANADIAN 
CONSERVATION 


ERNEST  CAWCROFT 


HE  Taft  luliuinisli-alion  is 
socking  a  reciproe-ity  treaty 
Avitli  Canada.  This  follows 
tlie  success  of  the  rci'ent  iie- 
p)liaiii)ns  which  preserved  commercial 
peace  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  and  prevented  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maximum  schedules  of  the 
TaritT  Act  to  Canadian  products.  Since 
the  Civil  AVar,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  been  arrowing  apart,  rather 
than  together,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  The  American  tariff  wall 
has  forced  the  development  of  the  "in- 
fant industries"  throughout  the  Do- 
minion; and  now  the  United  States  is 
compelled  to  seek  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  a  nation  that  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly strong  from  an  agricultural  and 
commercial  viewpoint. 

AVhen  Taft  and  Fielding  reached  the 
understanding  embodied  in  Secretary 
Knox's  note  providing  for  commercial 
peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  people  of  this  country 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion  Confederation  are  in 
a  position  to  act  inde]:>endently  of  the 
Laurier  administration  in  certain  mat- 
ters affecting  their  particular  interests. 
This  proposition  is  true  both  from  a 
constitutional  and  economic  stand- 
point. The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  levying  of  an  export 
tax.  and  it  inhibits  independent  action 
by  the  several  States  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. But.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
British  North  American  Act  empowers 
the  Dominion  to  levy  both  import  and 
export  taxes;  and  in  addition  the  sev- 
eral Provinces  reserve  the  privilege  of 
placing  dues  or  levies  on  products  out- 
ward bound.  The  importance  of  this 
right  to  levy  export  taxes  had  not  been 


fully  appreciated  until  the  ini-reasing 
ronmiercial  and  agricultural  strength 
of  Canada,  backed  by  an  Emi)irc  of 
juitural  resources,  compelled  officials  of 
the  T'nited  States  to  awaken  to  the 
growing  menace  of  our  Northern  com- 
petitor. It  has  b(M'u  the  custom  in  the 
United  State-^.  where  a  large  available 
market  for  foreign  i)roducts  exists,  to 
use  the  ])()\ver  of  levying  import  taxes 
as  a  means  of  forcing  concessions  from 
other  nations.  But  now  the  time  has 
arrived,  when  Canada,  possessing  the 
same  natural  strength  that  inhered  in 
the  United  States  until  the  exhaustion 
of  oui-  national  resources  tegan,  con- 
fronts this  country  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  tlie  threat  of  both  im- 
port and  export  tariff  levies. 

The  American  newspapers  hailed  the 
recent  connnercial  understanding  Avith 
Canada  as  a  token  of  mercantile  peace. 
But  they  did  not  realize  that  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada  intended  to  derive 
every  advantage  possible  from  their 
resources,  indej)endent  of  the  action  of 
the  Dominion  Premier.  The  truth  of 
this  ])roposition  has  been  impressed 
upon  the  ])eoi)le  of  both  nations  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Premier  of  Quebec. 
The  problem  of  securing  a  price  for 
white  paper  Avhich  will  enable  the 
newspaj^ers  and  magazines  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  continue  publication  at 
the  existing  subscription  and  advertis- 
ing rates,  has  become  an  international 
and  domestic  issue.  The  visit  of  the 
committee  of  the  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion to  Speaker  Cannon  during  the 
pendency  of  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  journalistic 
business  managers.  The  Newspaper 
Association  failed  to  secure  the  conces- 
sions desired  and  the  predicted  drastic 
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action  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  is  at 
hand.  These  Provinces  have  certain 
natural  resources  Avhich  America  needs 
to  an  increasing  degree,  both  because 
of  the  enhanced  domestic  prices  and 
the  impending  exhaustion  of  certain 
staples.  Pulp  wood  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  this  domestic  and  inter- 
national situation.  The  Newspaper 
Association  had  hoped  that  by  secur- 
ing certain  definite  concessions  for 
Canada  in  the  Payne  Tariff  Act,  it 
Avould  be  possible  to  prevent  Provin- 
cial action  destined  to  curtail  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  material  now  employ- 
ing thousands  of  men  in  manufactures 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Premier  Gouin  now  announces  that 
the  Province  of  Quebec  will  prohibit, 
after  the  first  of  September,  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp  wood  from  Crown  lands 
for  at  least  five  years.  The  people  of 
Canada  have  been  impressed  by  the 
English  patent  amendment  compelling 
the  holders  of  British  patents  to  ar- 
range for  the  manufacture  of  part  of 
their  product  within  the  United  King- 
dom lief  ore  the  year  1911;  and  after 
viewing  the  results  of  this  polic}'^,  and 
coupling  with  it  the  knowledge  that 
America  needs  Canadian  pulp  wood, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Premier 
decided  to  reserve  the  pulp  wood  prod- 
ucts of  the  enormous  tract  of  Crown 
lands  for  manufacture  within  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  "NAHiile  it  is  true  that 
American  timber  and  paper  interests 
own  in  fee  large  tracts  of  land  in  this 
Province,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
the  action  of  the  Premier  will  affect  the 
course  of  Yankee  industries.  In  other 
words,  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  price 
of  paper,  force  the  location  of  branch 
paper  mills  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  border,  and  it  is  indicative  of  a  de- 
termined policy  of  commercial  inde- 
pendence upon  the  part  of  a  Dominion 
having  ample  lands  for  settlement  rich 
in  those  timber,  iron  and  coal  resources 
which  are  the  basis  of  industrial  em- 
pire.    The  action  of  Quebec  furnishes 


a  precedent  for  the  other  Provinces, 
even  though  the  Laurier  government 
has  consented  to  a  commercial  peace 
treaty  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  casual  study  of  Canadian  com- 
mercial history  shows  that  this  policy 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  Dominion 
statesmen  for  some  years.  The  Ontario 
Legislature  of  1900  empowered  the 
Premier  to  prohibit,  in  his  discretion, 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from 
Crown  lands.  The  government  of 
Xova  Scotia  has  recenth'  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  or  any 
other  timber,  cut  from  Crown  lands. 
The  New  Brunswick  Legislature  has 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  all 
pulp  wood  and  timber  cut  from  Crown 
lands  must  be  manufactured  within  that 
Province.  During  the  last  nine  months 
of  the  year  1909  Canada  sold  five  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  pulp  wood  to  the 
United  States.  The  TorontoGlohe  has 
made  a  special  investigation  of  this 
problem  and  it  declares  that  the  peo- 
ple are  united  in  insisting  that  their 
raw  materials,  including  pulp  wood, 
must  be  manufactured  within  the  Do- 
minion. This  means  that  Canada,  be- 
ing successful  in  its  policy  of  coloniz- 
ing the  Western  farm  lands,  is  now 
Ijent  upon  developing  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  to  the 
end  that  newly  created  markets  of  the 
Last  West  may  be  supplied  by  prod- 
ucts of  Canadian  manufacture. 

The  action  of  Quebec  in  limiting  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  was  simul- 
taneous with  that  of  Ontario  in  an- 
nouncing a  new  timber  policy.  The 
^Minister  of  Lands,  Frank  Cochrane, 
declares  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
must  share  in  the  increasing  values  at- 
taching to  timber  lands  and  privileges 
througliout  that  Province.  The  news- 
papers of  Ontario  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  Budget  campaign  in 
England  and  the  people  of  that  Prov- 
ince seem  to  be  in  resolute  sympathy 
with  the  Lloyd-George  effort  to  ab- 
sorb a  part  of  the  unearned  increment 
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attaching  to  land  values,  by  means  of 
public  taxation.  The  diminishing  sup- 
ply of  timber  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  increasing  demands  upon  the  re- 
sources of  Canada,  both  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion,  has  stimulated  timber  land 
values  in  Ontario.  The  Minister  of 
Lands  propot^es  to  preserve  the  low 
taxes  existing  on  productive  industries 
by  taxing  the  values  of  these  timber 
lands.  According  to  the  statement 
made  the  same  week  as  the  Quebec 
pulp  wood  declaration,  the  dues  on 
pine  sawlogs  will  be  increased  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure;  the  dues  on  square  timber 
are  increased  from  $i^0.00  to  $50.00  per 
thousand  cubic  feet;  the  ground  rents 
are  increased  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per 
mile;  while  the  licensees  are  now  pay- 
ing one-half  of  the  cost  of  fire  protec- 
tion, hereafter  they  must  bear  the 
whole  expense  and  the  government  is 
to  exercise  increased  supervision  over 
the  rangers.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
will  provide  $300,000  additional  a  year 
in  reserve. 

'•The  Government,"  said  Hon.  Frank 
Cochrane,  in  making  the  announce- 
ment, "have  had  under  consideration 
the  question  of  sharing  in  the  incre- 
ment of  value  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  stumj^agc  value  of  timber  on  lands 
which  have  been  under  license  for  long 
periods.  AVe  have  recognized  that  any 
increases  made  should  be  considered  in 
all  their  bearings — that  is,  their  effect 
upon  the  trade  as  well  as  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Province — and  after 
getting  all  the  information  and  listen- 
ing to  the  representations  of  those  in- 
terested, we  have  determined  upon  cer- 
tain increases  which,  while  they  will 
bring  in  a  substantial  increase  in  tim- 
ber revenue,  will  not,  in  our  opinion, 
prove  injurious  to  nor  embarrass  the 
interests  of  the  lumber  trade. 

"'The  dues  on  old  limits,"  proceeded 
the  Minister,  "were  last  increased  in 
1887  by  25  cents    per    thousand    feet 


board  measure,  which  brought  them 
from  75  cents  per  thousand  feet  board 
mesaure  up  to  $1.  A  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  that  increase  of  25  cents, 
and  we  are  now  increasing  the  dues  by 
50  cents  per  thousand  feet  board  meas- 
ure, or  double  what  they  were  increas- 
ed in  1887.  This  will  bring  the  dues 
on  pine  sawlogs  up  to  $1.50  per  thou- 
sand feet  board  measure.  Recognizing 
that  the  making  of  square  and  waney 
board  timber  is  a  wasteful  form  of 
manufacture,  we  have  made  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  dues  on  square  tim- 
ber. They  have  been  increased  from 
$•20  per  thousand  feet  cubic  to  $50 — 
that  is,  an  increase  of  $30  per  thousand 
cubic  feet.  Then  we  have  thought,  too, 
that  hemlock,  which  is  coming  more 
into  general  use,  should  pay  additional 
duty,  and  we  have  added  25  cents  per 
thousand  feet  board  measure  to  the 
hemlock  dues.  There  are  other  small 
increases,  but  these  are  the  important 
ones. 

"Then  we  have  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  ground  rent,"  continued  Mr. 
Cochrane.  "The  Government  felt  that 
on  old  licenses,  which  only  paid  a 
ground  rent  of  $3  per  mile,  there  should 
be  a  substantial  increase.  In  1887  the 
ground  rent  was  increased  from  $2  to 
$3  per  mile — an  increase  of  $1  per  mile 
We  have  now  increased  the  ground 
rent  from  $3  to  $5  per  mile — an  in- 
crease of  $2.  There  will  thus  be  but 
one  rate  of  ground  rent  all  over  the 
Province. 

"The  timber  licensees,  having  urged 
that  there  is  an  element  of  unfairness 
in  not  having  some  definite  period 
fixed  within  which  the  dues  shall  not 
be  raised,  as  the  uncertainty  affects  the 
value  of  their  property  if  they  want  to 
sell  it  or  when  they  are  pledging  it  to 
a  bank  as  security,  we  have  thought 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
they  say,  and  have  concluded  to  fix  ten 
years  as  the  time  in  which  the  dues  on 
these  particular  limits  shall  not  be 
raised. 
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''Then  vre  charge  a  small  fee  when 
limits  are  being  transferred  from  one 
to  another  of  $1  per  mile.  We  have 
concluded  that  this  is  too  small  a  fee 
when  large  property  is  being  trans- 
ferred, and  we  have  increased  the  trans- 
fer fee  to  $5  per  mile. 

'"These  are  the  important  changes  so 
far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  and  we 
think  that  Avithout  detriment  to  the 
lumber  trade  they  will  bring  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  timber  reve- 
nue." 

Canada  realizes  that  she  must  pre- 
serve her  timber  as  the  basis  of  an  in- 
dustrial Empire.  Eailroads  carrying 
the  grain  of  the  settlers  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  must  have  a  return  haul ;  and 
Canadjan  statesmen  believe  that  the 
AVestern  shipment  should  consist  of 
Dominion  timber  manufactured  into 
furniture  and  implements.  This  is  not 
only  the  basis  of  the  pulp  Avood  and 
timber  policies  of  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces, but  it  is  the  thought  which  un- 
derlies the  Forest  Reserve  policy  meas- 
ures throughout  the  Northwest.  There 
are  twenty-six  Dominion  Forest  Re- 
serves in  the  Northwest  comprising  a 
total  of  11,000,000  acres.  Surveys  con- 
tinue from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  the 
intention  both  of  the  provincial  and 
Dominion  governments  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  reserved  timber  lands.  In  fact 
there  is  a  definite  movement  to  reserve 
lands  of  every  kind  except  those  ac- 
tually occupied  by  settlers  who  till  the 
soil  rather  than  speculate  in  land 
values.  This  sane  policy  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  decision  of  the  Government 
to  retain  the  lands  through  which  the 
])roposcd  railroad  to  Hudson  Bay  will 
pass  in  the  expectation  that  their  in- 
creased sale  value  will  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  road  from 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley  to  Fort 
Churchill.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
Canada  is  taking  a  national  inventory 
before  the  period  of  exhaustion  ap- 
pears: and  as  the  surveys  and  inven- 
torv  of  natural  resources  arc  the  basis 


of  a  definite  conservation  policy,  it  is 
certain  that  Canada  will  have  strategic 
strength  in  competing  for  Avorld  mar- 
kets with  the  United  States,  in  the 
years  of  the  immediate  future. 

Western  Canada  is  a  haven  for  the 
sons  of  men.  Yankees,  Yorkshiremen, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  rushing  to  the 
free  and  fertile  lands  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  But  as  settlement  and 
tillage  are  conditions  precedent  to  the 
ownership  of  these  Western  lands,  so 
use,  rather  than  Avaste,  are  the  basis  of 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  Western 
homestead.  There  is  to  be  no  such  reck- 
less and  Avanton  destruction  of  re- 
sources as  preA'ailed  in  the  United 
States  until  the  year  1890.  Thus  the 
GoA-ernment  has  a  definite  policy  rela- 
tiA'e  to  the  use  of  fircAvood  in  the  West- 
ern Province^;.  The  officials  realize  that 
firewood  and  Avater  are  the  first  essen- 
tials of  contented  tillage.  If  the  home- 
steader has  no  timber  on  the  soil  he 
settles,  he  is  granted  one  free  permit 
for  3,000  linear  feet  of  building  tim- 
ber; and  if  the  building  timber  is  to 
be  saAved  at  the  mill,  he  is  entitled  to 
receiA-e  9,250  feet  of  lumber  free  of 
dues,  together  Avith  400  roof  poles,  500 
fence  posts  and  2.000  fence  rails. 
Should  the  settler  in  Manitoba.  Sas- 
katchcAvan  or  Alberta  lose  his  dAvelling 
and  farm  buildings  by  a  fire  not  due 
to  his  own  negligence,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  free  permit  for  a  similar  supj^ly  of 
l^uilding  materials.  In  addition  the 
GoA'ernment  seeks  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  farm  buildings  of  the 
homesteader  and  upon  a  basis  designed 
to  assure  the  use  of  the  timber  for  use- 
ful purposes  at  a  small  cost,  but  suffi- 
ciently expensiA-e  to  eradicate  the  false 
notion  that  the  resources  of  any  nation 
are  inexhaustible.  Thus  any  bona  fide 
settler,  Avho  is  Avithout  a  sufficient  sup- 
lily  on  his  oAvn  farm,  may  ]iurchase 
each  year  from  the  ReserA-es  10,000 
feet  of  building  logs  for  lumber  to  be 
used  on  his  premises,  at  the  folloAving 
rates :  Poplar,  $1.50  per  thousand  feet ; 
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other  specie?:,  $;100  per  thousand  foi't, 
to<;ether  Avith  500  fence  posts  and  500 
fence  rails  at  j)ricos  ran<!:in<»;  from  2  to 
5  cents  each.  These  permits  have  been 
•granted  only  to  actual  settlers  within 
tifty  miles  of  a  Keserve,  and  as  there  is 
a  shorta«i:e  in  Southern  Manitoba  and 
SaskatcluMvan,  there  is  some  discussion 
of  the  need  of  allo\vin«j:  settlers  at  a 
lireater  distance  from  the  Eeservcs  to 
rely  upon  those  resources  for  lire  wood 
ami  buildiui^  nuiterials,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rapid  settlement  of  the  rich 
wheat  lands. 

Orticials  of  the  Forestry  Department 
complain  that  the  waste  of  timber  is 
not  confined  to  the  money-makin«^  cor- 
porations. It  appears  that  the  aver- 
aiife  settler  is  equally  wanton  in  cutting 
his  timber  high  from  the  ground  and 
caring  little  for  the  future  of  the 
forest.  Thus  there  is  need  for  scien- 
tific conservation'  in  meeting  the  fu- 
ture timber  needs  of  the  Western  set- 
tlors, and  the  Forestry  Department  is 
experimenting  with  the  plan  of  gi-ant- 
ing  to  portable  mills  the  right  to  cut 
for  one  year  on  a  tract  of  Forest  lie- 
serve  a  mile  square.  The  Department 
is  insisting  that  a  stuuip  should  not  be 
left  more  than  eighteen  inches  high; 
that  all  parts  of  trees  cut  exceed- 
ing four  inches  in  diameter  should 
be  removed  from  the  forest  by  the 
licensee,  and  thot  all  timber  thus 
cut  from  the  IJeserves  by  the  por- 
rabl(5  mills  operated  by  corpora- 
tions should  be  sold  only  to  settlers  for 
farm  dwellings  or  to  church  and  school 
organizations  within  the  district  for 
their  public  i^urposcs. 

Thus  in  Eastern  and  Western  Cana- 
da a  policy  is  l)eing  pursued  to  meet 
the  varying  needs  of  the  Dominion,  for 
(he  sole  and  united  purpose  of  u})buil(l- 
ing  and  assuring  the  connnercial  and 
agricultural  strength  of  the  Nation  of 
the  North.  The  West  is  being  rapidly 
colonized  and  the  raw  materials  of 
both  sections  are  to  be  retained  within 
Canada  to  a  larger  degree  from  year 


to  year,  foi-  llic  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing articles  in  the  East  wiiich  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Westerners.  Thus 
the  timber  policy  of  Canada  is  not  only 
of  vital  interest  to  the  i)aper  and  furni- 
ture manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  of  immediate  concern 
to  those  who  are  seeking  to  supply  the 
increasing  markets  created  in  Western 
Canada  by  the  migration  of  American 
settlers.  It  is  singular,  and  perhaps 
fortunate,  that  the  colonization  and 
conservation  policies  of  the  Dominion 
are  the  products  of  the  same  brain. 
Fifteen  years  ago  Hon.  Clifton  Sifton 
organized  the  immigration  bureaus  and 
conducted  the  publicity  campaign 
which  has  brought  1,000,000  settlers 
into  the  Western  Provinces,  including 
400,000  Americans.  Now  the  time  has 
arrived  in  his  mind  when  the  enor- 
mous resources  which  attracted  these 
settlers  should  be  used  in  the  creation 
of  individual  and  national  wealth  with- 
out national  waste.  This  had  led  him 
to  accept  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Canadian  Conservation  Commission. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  this  Pinchot 
of  Canada  has  been  fortunate  in  that 
the  movement  has  not  become  involved 
in  Dominion  politics.  lie  is  carrying 
forward  the  jjropaganda  at  a  time 
when  the  Canadian  ]:)eople,  warned  by 
the  situation  in  the  United  States,  are 
bent  upon  conserving  their  resources 
while  the  supply  is  plentiful  rather 
than  awaiting  the  period  when  ex- 
haustion forces  action.  While  the  con- 
servation policy  of  the  United  States 
bears  an  immediate  relation  to  the  fu- 
ture comi)etiti\'e  power  of  Americans 
in  foreign  markets,  those  who  are  con- 
sidering the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Eastern 
export  taxes  and  the  AVestern  timber 
l)olicies  of  the  latter  are  placing  the 
Dominion  in  a  position  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  i)rofit  for  Canada  and 
Canadians  within  and  without  the 
boundaries  of  that  Northern  Empire. 


NEW  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES 

A  GEORGIA  HAT  FACTORY 


ALICE  LOUISE  LYTLE 


HEN  the  days  of  Southern 
reconstruction  began,  the 
South  was  too  dazed  by  the 
tremendous  losses  to  make  a 

move  toward  establishing  or  learning 

new  commercial  ventures. 


raising,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
cotton  mills  were  good  business  ven- 
tures, and  these,  for  a  long  time,  were 
the  only  representative  manufacturing 
plants.  Then,  when  capital  became 
more    plentiful,   it  was    demonstrated 


"THE  FACTORY  PROPER  IS  WELL  VENTILATED  AND  LIGHTED" 
VIEW  OF  ONE  PART  OF  SEWING-ROOM 


This  attitude  lasted  for  many  years, 
the  Northern  markets  supplying  al- 
most everything  which  the  Southern 
soil  did  not  produce. 

In  recent  j-ears,  a  renaissance  set  in, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
South  began  taking  stock,  not  only  of 
her  resources,  but  of  her  possibilities. 
Identified   almost   wholly   with   cotton 


that  soil,  climate  and  the  general  con- 
ditions prevailing  were  conducive  to 
development  along  every  commercial 
line  which  had  made  the  North 
wealthy,  and  the  South  has  gradually 
come  into  her  own  as  a  factor  in  na- 
tional commerce. 

Georgia,  the    Empire    State  of  the 
South,  was,  perhaps,  more  greatly  im- 
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poverished  bv  the  Civil  AVar  than  any 
of  the  other  Southern  States;  not  only 
was  the  loss  tremendous  in  damaged 
crops,  but  the  wanton  destruction  of 
jiroperty,  real  and  personal,  following 
the  march  of  Sherman's  army,  reduced 
the  people  of  the  State  to  a  low  finan- 
cial basis. 

(ieorgia  has  so  manv  natural  advan- 


— of  Southern  manufacture,  the  idea 
would  have  been  ridiculed. 

liut  Atlanta,  Georgia,  numbers 
among  her  other  industries,  a  hat  fac- 
tory which  has,  in  four  years,  won  a 
strong  place  for  itself  in  the  Southern 
and  ^^'^estern  trade. 

So  many  "special  articles"  have  been 
issued  lately   of  factories  and   factory 
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THt;  MACHINES  ARE  OPERATED  BY  ELECTRIC  POWER.     *     *     "      OF  A  NICETY  OF  ADJUSTMENT 
WHICH  MAKES  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  THE  OPERATOR  TO  TURN  OUT  PERFECT  WORK 


tages,  it  has  naturally  followed  that 
her  development,  commercially  ,  is 
rapid,  and  she  is  now  entering  into  di- 
rect competition  with  Northern  States 
in  various  manufacturing  interests. 

If  any  one  had  prophesied  a  dozen 
years  ago  that  the  South  could  buy 
hats — women's  hats,  in  all  the  modes 
and  fancies  which  the  Xorthern  hat 
salesman  had  carried  by  trunk  loads  to 
the  Southern  merchant  to  select  from 


workers,  one  almost  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  every  factory  is  a  sweat 
sho^),  every  operator  is  a  consumptive 
or  a  child,  and  every  owner  is  a  brute. 

Happily,  the  Southern  mill  and  fac- 
tory has  not  yet  become  glutted  with 
the  ignorant  foreigners  who  make 
squalid  the  factory  towns  of  the  North. 

There  is  nothing  that  savors  of  sweat 
shop  methods  nor  surroundings  in  the 
Atlanta  hat  factory,  and  the  pay,  based 
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on  "piece  work,"  makes  a  general  aver- 
age which  is  a  liberal  working  wage. 

The  factor}'  Avhich  was  chosen  as  the 
initial  to  illustrate  the  industrial  de- 
veloi^ment  of  Georgia,  covers  about 
thirty-four  thousand  square  feet  of 
floor  space — occupjdng  two  floors  of  a 
four-storv  brick  and  stone  buildinjj. 


As  an  industr}^,  hat  making  covers  a 
diversity  of  phases. 

The  straws  used  in  this  Atlanta  fac- 
tory were  of  several  grades ;  the  coarser 
come  principally  from  China  and  Ja- 
pan; Italy  and  France  furnish  the 
finer  braids,  while  a  few  are  also  im- 
ported from  Switzerland.     The  braids 


C«  ;£CI/.ELCinEE6M/KY  VARIETES  OF  STRAWS  IMPORTED  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  USED  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  HATS 


The  factory  proper  is  well  ventilated 
and  lighted  b}'  windows  facing  west 
and  south. 

The  machines  are  operated  by  elec- 
tric power,  incredible  in  their  swift- 
ness, and  of  a  delicate  nicety  of  adjust- 
ment, which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
operator  to  turn  out  perfect  work  in 
the  shortest  time. 


are  in  bundles,  which  in  turn  are  baled 
or  boxed ;  Japan  and  China  bale  theirs 
in  coarse  matting  straw,  while  the  bet- 
ter grades  from  the  other  countries  are 
carefuly  boxed. 

The  process  of  making  women's  hats 
is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  "shapes"  is  interesting. 

Paris  seems  to  lead  when  it  comes 
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to  (Iovisin<x  now  and  startlin*;  modos 
for  woman's  head  c'ovorin<r,  and  as  this 
is  conroded  by  the  American  trado,  we 
will  follow  the  trail  aftor  the  Freneh 
modiste  has  decided  on  what  shall  he 
worn. 

A  gfeneral  convention  is  held  of  the 
manufacturers,  at  which  is  shown  every 
style  the  Paris  hat  artist  has  turned 
out. 

In  ••|)att('rii  hats"  the  whole  creation 


are  made,  and  on  wliifji  cNcry  hat  nnist 
ho  pressed  or  moulded,  to  conform  to 
the  decreed  style. 

And  if  one  has  not  an  ade<|iiate  con- 
ception of  the  monstrosities  whi<h  wo- 
men have  deliberately  chosen  to  wear 
on  their  heads,  a  visit  to  the  mouldin<r 
room  of  a  hat  factory  would  be  inter- 
e>tin«>-. 

In  their  plaster-of-i)aris  l)arenes.s, 
these  "shapes  of  other  (hjys".  i-esemble 


MOULDING  ROOM.  WHERE  PLASTER-OF-PARIS  MOULDS  ARE  MADE  OF  THE  SEASON  .S 
"PATTERN  HATS  • 


is  shown  trimmed  and  ready  for  w^ear, 
perhaps  in  a  number  of  combinations. 

The  American  manufacturers  modify 
or  adapt  such  models  as  they  contem- 
l)late  puttin*;  on  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  these  jiatterns  are  .secured  in 
either  wire-frame  hats,  or  in  buckram. 
Each  factory,  haviufr  decided  on  the 
models  for  their  output,  the  next  step 
is  the  plaster  cast  of  each  hat,  made 
from  the  original  model. 

In  the  illustration  is  shown  the 
"'moulding  room"   where    the    moulds 


the  cooking  utensils  which  are  bared 
whenever  an  Egyptian  uuunmy's  grave 
is  opened. 

The  "Merry  Widow"  in  plaster-of- 
paris  form  is  a  monstrosity;  other 
shapes  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  in- 
verted bean-pots,  stew  pans  and  small- 
sized  bath  tubs,  but  each  has  served  its 
day  in  producing  the  "very  latest  stjde" 
in  women's  hats. 

Kach  of  the  women  operators  is  pro- 
vided with  one  of  these  moidds;  the 
braid  is  wound  on  high  wooden  reels, 
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which  stand  immediately  back  of  the 
operator.  One  set  of  operators  fash- 
ions the  crowns ;  to  determine  the  prop- 
er size,  they  are  fitted  from  time  to  time 


solution  known  as  "size",  after  which 
they  are  hung  over-night  to  dry.  From 
the  sizing  bath  to  the  pressing  room  is 
the    next    step.     A    steaming    process 


A  STEAMING  PROCESS  SOFTENS  THE  SHAPE  AND  IT  IS  PUT  IN  AN  IMMENSE  MOULDER 


on  the  moulds  and  when  the  proper 
proportion  has  been  reached,  the  braid 
is  "fastened  off",  clipped,  and  another 
crown  begun. 

Th^  hats  ar§  then  dipped  in  a  glue 


softens  the  shape  and  it  is  put  in  an 
immense  moulder  which  is  subjected  to 
tremendous  pressure,  from  which  it 
emerges  a  perfect  shape. 

From  the  pressers  to  the  trimmers, 
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from  there  to  the  shipping  room,  thenco 
to  the  trade,  ami  the  history  of  the  hat 
is  complete. 

Four  inspections  are  given  by  differ- 
ent inspectors  of  each  hat. 

This  Southern  factory,  one  of  the 
youngest  in  the  trade,  employs  one 
hundred  and  tweleve  operators;  the 
scale  of  earnings  averages  twelve  dol- 
lars i)er  week,  but  some  of  the  more 
skilful  earn  as  much  as  twenty. 


others  which  are  to  follow,  is  to  prove 
that  the  South  is  now  able  to  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  the  Northern 
manufacturers  in  supplying  every 
branch  of  the  manufacturing  trade. 

The  tide  of  emigration  is  toward  the 
South,  but  the  new-comers  are,  in  a 
large  per  cent.  American  born.  This 
is  noticeable  in  the  abscence  of  squalor. 

While  it  is  true  there  is  poverty,  and 
plenty  of  it,  in  the  Southern  cities  and 


THE  TRIMMING-ROOM,  ONE  OF  THE  STAGES  SHOWING  THE  ALMOST  COMPLETE  HAT 


The  photographs  used  to  illustrate 
this  article  were  taken  in  the  Atlanta 
hat  factory.  They  will  prove  that  the 
working  conditions  are  as  nearly  ideal 
as  is  possible;  there  is  a  friendliness 
existing  between  the  heads  of  the  firm 
and  their  employees  which  is  seldom 
seen  in  Northern  factories.  The  rules 
are  simple,  and  such  as  are  necessary 
in  any  organized  concern  employing  so 
many  people. 

The   object  of  this  article,  and  the 


towns,  it  is  also  true  that,  among  the 
whites,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  filth, 
criminality  and  wretchedness  which  is 
so  apparent  where  there  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  foreigners. 

There  are  many  other  important  in- 
dustries in  Georgia  which  are  firmly 
based  and  becoming  stronger  powers 
each  season  in  the  commercial  world. 

With  these,  future  articles  in  this 
series  will  deal. 


GOING  BACK  TO  DIXIE 


PHILIP  ROBERT  DILLON 


IIIEY  had  come  to  the  south- 
ward hundreds  of  miles 
from  New  York.  From  the 
deck  of  the  steamship,  look- 
ing oti'  the  starboard  beam,  they  could 
see  the  mainland  coast,  fifteen  miles 
away.  The  warm,  white,  March  sun- 
shine laughed  and  danced,  flashing  lit- 
tle diamond  points  where  the  breeze 
catspawed  the  ocean. 

"OA^er  vonder — see  it?  That's  Dixie 
Land!     My  Dixie  !^' 

]\Iiss  Roberval  looked  at  him  won- 
deringly.  She  had  known  him  but  a 
very  little  while,  yet  she  thought  she 
knew  him  quite  well.  That  is  the  way 
of  steamship  friendships. 

He  was  a  big,  quiet  man,  rather  som- 
ber, also  conventionally  polite.  She 
wondered  at  the  way  he  said  "My 
Dixie!" 

She  looked  with  him,  across  the 
water,  to  the  vague  coast.  It  was  not 
much,  for  her,  to  see. 

After  a  silence  she  said,  still  staring 
landward : 

"So  you're  going  home  to  Dixie ! 
How  does  it  feel?" 

"Fine  1    I  couldn't  tell  you  how  fine." 

"Me?  You  couldn't  tell  me?"  ac- 
centing the  ronoun  wilfully,  and 
softly. 

"No,  I  couldn't  tell  you." 

"Because  I  am  a  Yankee?"  with  an 
aroused  light  in  her  big  violet  eyes  and 
her  fine  nostrils  vibrating. 

"It  isn't  that.  It's— it's— "  he  Avas 
straining  helpessly  for  some  adequate 
word.    She  put  in — 

"It's  because  only  a  Dixie  woman 
can  know  what  a  coming  back  to  Dixie 
means  to  a  man?" 

He  was  not  sure  Avhether  the  subtle 
something  in  her  tone  was  scorn.  Her 
eyes,  half  closed,  puzzled  him  uncom- 
fortablv.     He  said,  still  stumbling: 


"Well,  you  see,  a  Dixie  woman  would 
know,  without  being  told.  I'm  not 
much  good  at  expressing  things — " 

"Is  it  so  different  from  all  other  , 
home  comings?  Would  you  under-  I 
stand  what  I  would  feel,  going  home  * 
to  my  New  York?" 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
flashing  in  her  Northern  eyes,  and  the 
rare  color  in  her  face. 

"Ah,  no — I,  too,  love  New  York !"  he 
hastened  to  say,  apologizing.  "But  you 
are  only  a  visitor  down  here.    It  is  not 
your  own  land.     It  was  my  own  land   j 
when  I  was  a  boy.    It  is  my  homeland  !  I 
It  is  so  beautiful,  and  I've  been  dream-  ' 
ing  of  it  so  many  years !     Don't  you 
see  how  different  the  case  it?" 

Her  eyes  melted.  It  was  good  to  see 
this  big  man  stirred  like  this.  She  felt 
distinctly  the  waves  of  emotion  that 
pulsed  out  of  him.  She  smiled  indul- 
genth^  saying: 

"No,  I  do  not  see  'how  different  the 
case  is'.  I  think  a  home  coming  to 
Dixie  is  not  radically  different  from  a 
home  coming  to  'York  State'." 

"Perhaps  not",  he  conceded,  politely, 
shrinking  back  to  his  habitual  reserve. 

She  saw  he  was  hurt.  She  said,  sym- 
pathetically : 

"Please  tell  me  what  you  expect  at 
your  old  home.  Shall  you  see  your 
people,  your  relatives?" 

"No."  A  deeper  shadow  came  in  his 
somber  eyes. 

"No?     Are  they—" 

"They  died,  of  yellow  fever." 

"Oh!     Your  mother?" 

"All — father,  mother — all.  I  was  a 
boy  twenty-five  years  ago." 

"Poor  boy!" 

He  was  thrilled,  yet  he  affected 
stolidity. 

More  softly,  understandingly,  she 
spoke : 
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"And  it  is  just  the  call  of  the  South- 
In  iid.  tiio  call  you  have  been  heariu<; 
fiM-  twiMitv-five  years,  that  is  hrin<rin.<j: 
Noiilmckr' 

He  moved  uneasily.  Ilis  eyes  wan- 
dered alon<;  the  horizon.  He  essayed 
to  sj^eak,  but  words  would  not  conic. 

She  watched  him,  showin<j:  in  her 
t';i't'  the  deliciousness  she  felt,  thiidc- 
iii;:  she  knew  him  well,  thinkin":  how 
bi<r.  and  stronof,  and  shy  he  was.  She 
revelled  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
shyness,  as  she  thougfht  it.  She  leaned 
a  little  to  him,  sayin<r  apiin,  seduc- 
tively— 

""Just  the  call  of  the  old.  dear,  beau- 
tiful Southland  I" 

lie  rose  suddenly,  looked  about  the 
ship  forward  and  aft,  looked  aloft,  and 
back  to  the  coastline.  He  wasn't  look- 
ing: for  anything  definite,  and  she 
knew  it.  He  was  intensely  nervous. 
She  settled  back  in  her  chair,  watching 
him  silently,  enjoying  him. 

"Look  here  I''  he  said  abruptly.  "You 
won't  laugh  at  me  if  I  tell  you  some- 
thing?" 

"Xo  I"  eagerly. 

He  sat  down,  moved  and  settled  his 
chair,  examined  the  chair  legs,  cleared 
his  throat,  mopped  his  brow — 

"I'm  going  back  to  see  Bradley's 
Saw  Mill  !" 

She  gasped,  oj^ened  her  eyes  wide. 
'     "A  saw  mill !    What's  Bradley's  Saw 
Mill?'' 

"That's  where  I  first  went  in  swim- 
ming.   That's  where  I  learned." 

"Oh!" 

She  did  not  laugh.  It  might  be 
ridiculous,  to  a  woman,  that  a  big, 
good  looking,  well  balanced,  experi- 
enced man  should  go  back  a  long  jour- 
ney, after  twenty-five  years,  just  to  see 
the  place  where  he  first  went  in  swim- 
ming. But  women  do  not  usually 
laugh  at  merely  ridiculous  things.  At 
least  this  girl  did  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  half  angi-y.  What  right 
had    he    to    make    himself    ridiculous 


when   she   had   just    put    him    up   on    a 
l)edestal  ? 

He  knew  he  had  missed.  He  backed 
into  his  slu'll.  He  asked,  convention- 
ally: 

"Do  vou  swiui  ?" 

"^es." 

•'Where  did  you  learn  ?" 

"In  a  tank.  1  guess,  or  at  Newport — 
I  don't  remember." 

"Didn't  you  ever  swim  in  a  river,  or 
creek,  or — -" 

She  intei-rujited  imperiously — "Tell 
me  about  this  saw  mill.  There  must 
be  something  wonderful  about  it  to 
hold  you  twenty-five  years." 

"Well — eh — I  guess  it  wasn't  so 
wonderful.  Just  a  jilace,  you  know, 
down  by  the  riverside  where  the  saw 
logs  were  towed  in;  a  kind  of  basin, 
not  too  deep.  The  water  wasn't  over 
your  head." 

The  description  was  not  impressive. 
He  knew  it.  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  him 
merciless. 

"Just  the  ordinary  'swimmin'  hole' 
like  boys  in  York  State  and  Indiana 
splash  around  in?'' 

It  was  a  purposed  sarcasm.  It  com- 
pelled him  to  defend : 

"Xot  at  all !  "\^^len  you  learned,  you 
could  swim  out  into  the  river,  and  it 
was  a  mighty  big  river.  I  can  tell  you  ! 
AVhy" — waxing  eloquent — "one  day  a 
boy  named  Sullivan,  about  my  age, 
swam  the  river  and  back.  Talk  about 
a  hero  I  It  was  in  the  newspapers  next 
day.    It  was  a  mighty  big  thing  to  do." 

She  relented.  After  all,  he  was  only 
a  big  boy,  she  thought. 
"Tell  me  more  about  it." 
His  face  lighted — "We  used  to  go  in 
at  high  tide — there's  a  big  tide  there, 
you  know.  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if 
it  were  yesterday,  when  we  had  a  morn- 
ing tide,  and  the  silver  gray  Avater 
came  up  from  the  ocean  and  rose  to 
the  high  mark  at  Bradley's.  It  was  so 
beautiful.  It  was  a  long  way  clown 
from  the  city,  away  below  the  docks, 
wide   fields  stretching  backward   from 
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the  river,  and  no  houses  near.  Wo 
didn't  go  in  swimming  in  dog  days, 
you  know,  because  the  snakes — mocca- 
sins— were  dangerous  then,  and,  be- 
sides, they  used  to  tell  us  we'd  catch 
hydrophobia  if  we  went  in  dog  days. 
Once  I  saw  a  moccasin,  about  so  long" 
— showing  her  by  boding  his  hands  two 
feet  apart — "with  his  tail  round  a  spike 
in  the  dock,  holding  in  his  mouth  an 
eel  four  times  as  long  and  big  round  as 
himself.  AVe  had  a  time  rescuing  that 
eel.  Sometimes  the  moccasins  would 
chase  us  boys,  and  sometimes  an  alliga- 
tor would  come  into  the  basin.  Then 
we  had  fun — well,  I  guess !" 

She  had  seen  passion  in  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  fire  in  this  man's  dark, 
shadow  blue  eyes  was  akin  to  passion. 
She  said  low,  tremblingly : 

"It  must  have  been  splendid!" 

Later  came  a  fog,  and  when  it  lifted, 
at  night,  the  steamship  was  definitely 
put  under  wa}^  for  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Then  the  rain  came,  in  an  un- 
obtrusive way,  as  rain  often  falls  at 
night  in  warm  latitudes  when  there  is 
no  wind. 

He  put  on  a  rain  coat  and  a  Eough 
Rider  hat,  and  went  out  on  deck,  and 
paced  restlessly  up  and  down  the  gang- 
ways, starboard  and  port,  alternately. 
He  had  anticipated  a  run  up  the  river 
in  the  moonlight.  Any  how,  he  would 
keep  keen  watch  of  the  landmarks, 
even  through  the  darkness  and  rain. 

A  Yankee  skipper  with  whom  he  had 
talked  some  seafaring  discourse  in  the 
forward  deckhouse,  came  out  in  a  pea- 
jacket  and  tarpaulin. 

"Rain  all  night,"  the  'skipper  ob- 
served, making  conversation. 

"Looks  that  way." 

The  skipper  went  to  the  rail  and  spit 
over  the  side.    He  said  heartily : 

"Mv  name's  Peacock,  from  Maine. 
What's  yourn?" 

"MacAlpin.  I'm  glad  to  know  you. 
Captain  Peacock." 

"Bin  here  before?" 

"Years  ago.    I  was  born  here," 


"Folks  live  here?" 

"All  in  the  cemetery." 

The  skipper  grunted  in  pure  sym- 
pathy. "I  got  a  sister  here",  he  con- 
fided. "She  married  a  Southerner.  I 
was  down  here  some  years  ago.  Mebbe 
I'll  tie  up  here  fur  good." 

"AATiere  does  she  live?"  his  voice  full 
of  ingenuous  interest. 

"On  th'  side  hill  near  the  gas  hous — " 

"Oh,  Yes!  Y-e-s!  I  know  where  it 
it.  AVe  used  to  go  down  that  hill  every 
day  in  summer  on  the  way  to  Bradley's 
Saw  Mill.  Great  place  to  swim.  Ever 
go  in  swimming  there?" 

"Bradley's?  I  don't  seem  to  call  to 
niind.  I  don't  go  much  on  river  swim- 
min'." 

"No?"  disappointed. 

They  were  silent.  The  rain  made  a 
soothing  music.  There  was  the  monot- 
onous "shush"  of  the  water  at  the  ship's 
bow. 

The  skipper  remarked  impatiently : 
"It's  a  cantankerous  river  to  git  up 
with  a  big  ship  at  night.  Nuthin'  like 
the  Hudson." 

"I  like  it  better  than  the  Hudson,  or 
the  La  Plata,  or  the  Tagus  and  the 
Thames.  I've  seen  them.  I  like  this 
river!" 

"So?    Matter  o'  taste." 

MacAlpin  watclied  keenly  the  shore. 
Dazzling  electric  lights  showed  mills, 
steamers,  railroad  cars.  The  city  sent 
up  a  splendid  aurora.  He  peered  hard 
to  catch  the  old  landmarks,  but  he 
could  not  locate  them  confidently.  Per- 
haps the  rain  made  some  difference,  he 
explained. 

"They  seem  to  have  as  many  electric 
lights  as  New  York,"  he  said,  as  if 
talking  to  himself. 

"Yes,  this  place  is  growin'  fast,"  ad- 
mitted the  skipper. 

Then  MacAlpin  murmured — "We 
ought  to  be  about  off  Bradley's  Saw 
Mill!" 

But  he  could  not  make  it  out.  Well, 
he  would  see  it  in  the  morning.  And, 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  ship  stopped, 
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and  was  tied  up  beside  the  dock,  while 
the  rain  still  was  falling. 

"Goin'  to  stay  in  the  city  awhile?" 
inquired  the  skipper. 

"I've  planned  to  stay  a  couple  of 
months." 

The  ship's  bell  sounded  four  double 
strokes.    It  was  midnight. 

''Can't  git  ashore  tonight  in  this 
rain",  grumbled  the  skipper.  "I'll 
turn  in.    Good  night!" 

But  the  other  remained  at  the  rail, 
alone,  staring  at  the  city  lights,  look- 
ing inward  to  the  very  sanctuary  of 
memory,  from  which  the  veil  was 
lifted. ' 

They  hammered  at  his  stateroom 
door  in  the  morning.  He  jumped  up, 
swiftly  dressed,  exulting,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  what  was  at  last  to  be  realized. 
He  fairly  rushed  out  on  deck  to  feast 
his  eyes  on  that  river. 

For  a  whole  minute  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  held  him,  the  normal  sensa- 
tion of  a  practical  man  trained  in  ob- 
servation. He  noted  the  salient  things 
in  the  picture;  the  big  steamships,  the 
big  rice  mills,  the  hundreds  of  negroes 
on  the  docks,  the  signs  of  material 
progress,  business  and  bustle.  These 
were  all  new  to  him. 

After  a  minute,  lifting  up  out  of 
memory,  rising  out  of  heart,  came  the 
other  picture,  his  treasure.  He  saw  the 
two  pictures,  side  by  side,  and  they 
were  so  different! 

Was  this  yellow  stream  the  river  of 
his  dreams?  For  years  he  had  boasted 
of  it,  of  its  bigness,  of  the  clear  silver 
gray  water  that  came  up  to  Bradley's 
at  high  tide.  Of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world,  none  compared  with  the  beauti- 
ful river  of  his  boyhood,  which  only  a 
hero  could  swim — it  was  so  wide ! 

But  this  river !  He  measured  with 
his  eye,  sardonically,  the  distance 
across.  In  sarcasm  he  suggested  to 
himself  that  he  could  almost  throw  a 
stone  across  it.  It  was,  actually,  much 
wider  than  stone  throwing  distance — 


probably  more  than  twice  as  wide — 
but,  in  his  disappointment,  he  was 
prone  to  belittle  it,  unjustly.  For  half 
a  minute  he  was  in  a  rage,  reviling  the 
river. 

When  the  tirst  big  shock  passed,  a 
depression,  a  strangeness,  fell  upon 
him.  He  shook  this  off  by  a  strong  ef- 
fort of  his  logical  faculty. 

Yes,  of  course,  the  rain  of  the  night 
1)0 fore,  pouring  from  creeks  further 
up,  would  stain  the  river  a  yellow  mud 
color.  Every  freshwater  stream  is  dis- 
colored by  floods.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  sky,  this  morning,  was  lead- 
coored.  Lat«r,  of  course,  the  sun  would 
shine,  and  the  river  would  clear,  and 
he  would  see  again  the  silver  gray  tide 
at  the  Saw  Mill — albeit  the  river  was 
not  as  wide  as  he  had  pictured  it. 

And  also  he  would  renew  the  ecstacy 
of  boyhood  days  twined  golden  with 
jessamines.  He  would  smell  again  the 
magnolias.  He  would  laugh  Avith  the 
mocking  birds  in  the  china  berry  trees. 
Yes,  when  the  sun  woud  come  out,  he 
would  find  again  the  old  glad  places. 

So  he  rode  to  the  hotel  in  a  smiling 
mood,  recognizing,  with  many  sweet 
thrills,  the  names  of  streets.  Added  to 
this  was  the  consciousness,  of  a  sublimi- 
nal sort,  which  he  did  not  recognize  as 
a  concrete  hope,  that  he  would  see  the 
Girl  at  the  hotel. 

It  was  a  big,  luxuriously  appointed 
establishment.  Of  course  it  was  new, 
comparatively.  It  was  not  character- 
istic of  his  boyhood  city.  Again  he 
fell  into  the  mood  of  resentment.  He 
glared  at  the  people,  the  guests,  North- 
erners and  Westerners.  They  w-ere  fat, 
or  muscular,  massive,  self-confident. 
They  were  aliens.  They  did  not  speak 
with  the  soft  Southland  drawl.  What 
right  had  they  to  seem  at  home  here? 
What  did  thev  know  or  care  about 
Bradley's  Saw  Mill  ? 

Yet  again  he  shook  of  the  mood. 
These  Yankees  had  come  to  visit  this 
beautiful  Southern  city.  Why  not? 
And    he    leisurely    ate    his    breakfast. 
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■watching,  all  the  time,  for  Miss  Rober- 
val. 

By  and  by  the  sun  broke  through  the 
leaden  dome,  glistened  on  the  wax 
leaves  of  the  magnolias,  blazing  the 
jessamines,  kissing  lusciously  the  lav- 
endar  flowers  of  the  chinaberry  trees. 

Xow  was  the  time.  He  would  not 
wait  longer  for  Mss  Eoberval.  He 
would  return  and  tell  her  about  it.  He 
would  go  to  Bradley's,  On  the  way  he 
would  revisit  the  old  park  by  the  river. 
There  were  other  parks,  gorgeously 
rich  in  the  sunshine — he  could  see  bits 
of  them  from  the  hotel  veranda — but 
they  were  not  the  ones  he  had  known 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  bent  his 
steps  to  the  park  hj  the  river. 

There  it  was!  The  same  old  trees. 
He  knew  them.  They  knew  him.  "Why 
did  they  greet  him  in  that  tired,  worn, 
sad  way,  when  he  had  expected  a  glad, 
hearty  welcome?  He  could  hear  them 
say — "You  went  away  from  us,  to 
strangers,  and  the  others  who  live  here, 
haA'e  turned  their  backs  on  us,  have 
gone  to  newer  friends.  They  love  the 
new,  and  neglect  us !" 

He  stood  still,  taking  in  every  detail 
of  the  little  park.  Such  a  little  i^ark ! 
He  recalled  that  it  was  a  tremendous 
big  green  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  used 
to  think  it  ran  along  by  the  river  two 
miles,  maybe,  when  he  played  ball 
there.  The  boundaries  had  not  chang- 
ed, yet  now  it  was  not  a  tenth  of  a  mile 
long !  And  no  children  were  there,  but 
onl}^  a  few  old  men,  sitting  silent  on 
worn  benches,  staring  stolidly  at  the 
river. 

He  walked  slowly,  treading  sacred 
ground,  something  within  him  quiver- 
ing.   Poor,  little  old  green  I 

Suddenlv  fell  upon  him  a  nameless 
fear.  What  if  Bradley's  Saw  Mill  had 
changed?  He  had  never  considered  that 
contingency.  He  went  swiftly,  almost 
ran,  through  the  park,  doAvn  the  hill. 
How  well  he  knew  the  road  to  Brad- 
ley's ! 

It   was  amazing  how   fast  he  went. 


Distances  that  used  to  be  so  wearingly 
long,  in  boyhood,  he  now  covered  in 
fractions  of  a  minute.  Onward,  down 
the  old  plank  road,  past  cotton  ware- 
houses, past  big  black  steamships,  new 
docks,  new  mills,  and  his  eyes  strain- 
ing forward. 

He  whispered,  as  if  frightened — 
"Where  is  it?    Have  I  lost  it?" 

From  somewhere  within,  the  spirit 
of  logic  spoke  coldly — "All  things 
change  !     Nothing  remaineth  !" 

He  shook  his  head  violently. 

"Xol  "NTo!!"  he  cried,  refusing  to 
believe,  dashing  away  the  thought. 

He  turned,  Avcnt  back,  searching.  He 
must  have  passed  the  Saw  Mill,  hidden 
somewhere  among  this  mass  of  new 
structures,  he  hoped. 

He  came  to  an  open  space  between 
buildings,and  through  the  opening  he 
could  see  the  river.  The  space  was  a 
"dump''  for  ashes,  for  refuse,  including 
some  dead  animals.  He  walked  over  it 
toward  the  river,  stumbling  over  empty 
tins,  broken  bricks,  sinking  in  ashes, 
rotten  rags. 

A  thin  man,  evidently  a  watchman, 
came  out  of  a  factory  and  eyed  him 
suspiciously. 

"Can  you  tell  me",  said  MacAlpin. 
"where  Bradley's  Saw  Mill  is?'' 

The  man  shoAved  mild  surprise. 

'Why",  said  he,  "your  a'  standin'  on 
the'  groun'  where  th'  lawg  pon'  used  tu 
l)e.  Ah  raikon  they  toah  doAvn  th'  mill 
fifteen  yeahs  ago.'' 

"Is  this  the  place  wh'^re  the  boA's  used 
to  swim?" 

"Yehs,  a  long  time  ago.  This  wuz  a 
big  baiz'n  lettin'  in  from  th'  rivnh, 
Avhcn  Ah  came  hyah.  fo'teen  yeahs  ago. 
They  mos'  fill  it  all  up  with  ashes  since 
then." 

"Thank  you  I''  said  ]MacAlpin,  walk- 
ing away,  his  head  bent,  a  weight 
crushing  down,  benumbing  him,  and  a 
nothingness,  akin  to  despair,  in  his 
mind. 

He  wandered  back,  winding  through 
the  city,  looking  dumbly,  unemotional- 
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ly,  at  okl  places,  even  at  the  house  in 
w  liieh  ho  was  born. 

Vixv  out  beyond  the  city  he  went,  to 
the  cemetery.  He  t'onnel  the  jri'itves  of 
his  ancestors.  He  hiy  down  beside  a 
^■ra\estone,  stretched  at  fidl  len<^tli  on 
the  i^reen  turl",  rc-tini>-.  He  was  very 
tired. 

He  cK)sed  his  eyes,  thinkin<5:  That 
it  is  ^ood  to  see  oKl  cemeteries.  They 
(•han<>;e  so  little  in  one  ii'eneration.  If 
lime  and  weather  crnmble  the  edges 
and  obliterate  the  letterings  of  the 
tombstones,  we  are  not  shocked,  but 
i'cel  a  mellower  sweetness.  And  the 
li\e  oaks,  and  live  oak  moss  droojjing 
down  to  old  graves,  look  just  as  they 
did  twenty-live  years  ago,  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Jessamines  are  as 
wild,  and  sweet,  and  yellow,  as  when 
Ponce  de  Leon  searched  among  them 
for  the  fountain  of  vouth ! 


The  steamship  sailed  the  next  night, 
at  eight  o'clock,  for  New  York.  Mac- 
Alpin  stored  his  luggage  in  a  stateroom 
and  went  on  deck  to  see  the  city  b}' 
moonlight  as  the  ship  steamed  down 
the  river.     He  felt  contented,  just  then. 

A  man  m  a  pea  jacket  came  out  of 
the  salocm — 

''Captain  Peacock  I  You  going  home, 
too?** 

"You  bet!  I'm  used  to  Maine  folks. 
I'm  too  old  to  git  away.*' 

^lacAlpin  laughed,  gleefully.  The 
Maine  skipper  said  suspiciously: 

"You  was  a  goin'  to  stay  two  months. 
You  stayed  two  days.  What's  the  nuit- 
terf" 

••\Vell,"  said  MacAlpin  softly,  "I 
made  a  mistake.  New  York  is  good 
enough  for  me." 

'•That's  the  wav  wilii  vou  New  York- 


ers. You're  always  hankerin'  to  git 
back  to  the  darned  town.  It  pizens  ye." 
"It  surely  does.  It  is  the  poi-on  of 
the  Metropolitan  city  that  gets  into  the 
blood,  and  we  don't  cure  it!'' 

Miss  Poberval  came  out,  alone.  Ho 
knew  she  was  sailing  home  on  this 
steamer.  He  had  hoped  she  would 
come  out  on  deck,  alone.  He  shrank 
from  meeting  her  in  the  brightly  light- 
ed saloon.  He  felt  like,  a  conscious 
coward.  He  feared  she  would  langh  at 
him,  ridicule  him. 

He  moved  near  her,  making  a  her- 
culean ert'ort  to  find  his  natural  voice — 
'•Isn't  it  fine?     The  moonlight?'' 
'•Youf  she  cried  in  amazement. 
"Only  I !"  humbly. 
''Why  do  you  go  back,  so  soon?'' 
"I'm  going  home." 
"Home?     What  about  Dixie?" 
He  did  not  ansAver. 
''And  Bradley's  Saw  Mill  ?"  she  ask- 
ed, breathlessly. 
Still  he  was  silent. 
"It  was  only  a  dream?"     She  was 
trembling,  wanting  to  know. 

Quietly  he  spoke :  "To  go  back,  after 
twenty-five  years,  to  see  with  wide- 
awake eyes,  the  river,  and  the  streets, 
and  houses,  and  fields  one  has  been 
looking  at  in  visions  through  the  en- 
raptured e3'es  of  memory — that  is  one 
of  the  great  events  of  life !" 

"Yes!"  she  whispered,  "great  as 
youth's  first  love.  Great  as  the  revela- 
tion of  coining  death!" 

The  light  of  exquisite  sympathy  was 
shining  in  her  eyes.  She  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  the  moonlight  rippled  over 
her  face  like  the  silver  waves  over  the 
ripi)ling  moonlit  river. 

He  was  strangely  happy.  He  kept 
her  hand  in  his,  and  thus  they  stood,  si- 
lent, a  long  time,  watching  the  lights 
of  that  beautiful  city  fading  away. 
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The  Chambersburg  Raid 

HARPSBURG  had  been 
fought,  and  the  page  in  his- 
tory dedicated  to  I7th  of 
Setember,  1862,  is  splashed 
with  blood. 

Few  more  hotly  contested  fields  of 
battle  in  any  age  since  gunpowder  was 
invented  are  chronicled  by  any  histor- 
ian; 35,255  gray  and  gaunt  veterans 
stood  up  before  87,194  blue  soldiers  in 
a  regular  stand-up  and  knock-down 
combat.  Night  dropped  the  curtain  of 
darkness  upon  the  contestants  in  rela- 
tively the  same  positions  as  when  the 
battle  oj)enecl. 

Dawn  of  the  18th  found  them  there, 
the  one  too  weak  to  assume  the  aggres- 
sive, the  other  too  terribly  punished  to 
renew  the  attack.  All  day  these  mighty 
antagonists  watched  each  other.  Only 
some  desultory  firing  occurred,  while 
many  details  were  burying  the  dead. 
Lee's  casualties  footed  8,000  at  Sharps- 
burg,  and  including  Harper's  Ferry, 
Barnsboro  and  South  Mountain — real- 
ly the  whole  of  the  First  Invasion — 
his  losses  totalled  10,292.  The  Federal 
army  suffered  to  the  extent  of  12,496, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  stores  at 
Harper's  Ferry — some  12,000  more 
men. 

As  reinforcements  were  coming  to 
McClellan,  General  Lee  withdrew  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  the 
South  bank  of  the  Potomac  the  night 
of  the  18th.  Not  until  the  19th,  and 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confeder- 
ate forces,  did  General  McClellan  feel 
justified  in  claiming  a  victory.  Thirty- 
six  hours  after  the  battle  had  ended, 
McClellan  dispatched  General  Halleck, 


"We  may  safely  claim  a  complete  vic- 
tory." If  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  was 
"a  complete  victory,"  it  was  barren  of 
fruits,  except  the  simple  surrender  of 
Maryland  soil  by  the  Confederates.  If 
'-'■com'plete^''  General  McClellan  failed 
to  realize  any  results,  for  he  clung  to 
the  river  bank. 

Both  Halleck  and  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
came impatient  at  the  inertia  in  the 
Potomac  army.  General  Lee  also  be- 
came anxious  for  some  movement  by 
McClellan.  His  tardiness  determined 
the  Great  Virginian  to  stir  up  matters 
and  rub  the  fur  the  wrong  way  upon 
McClellan. 

Accordingly,  General  Stuart  was  di- 
rected to  select  a  sufficiency  of  his  cav- 
alry and  four  guns  of  his  horse  artil- 
lery to  pass  through  or  around  McClel- 
lan's  right,  seeing  well  to  his  rear, 
penetrate  as  far  as  Southern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  return  around  or  through 
the  Federal  left. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  or  about  three 
weeks  after  the  Sharpsburg  battle, 
Stuart  assembled  six  hundred  troopers, 
each,  from  Hampton's,  Fitz  Lee's  and 
Jones'  brigades,  with  a  4-gun  battery, 
rendezvoused  at  Darksville.  To  pre- 
vent information  to  the  enemy,  the 
command  bivouacked  at  Hedgesville. 

To  insure  a  successful  initial  of  the 
proposed  enterprise,  Hampton,  who 
commanded  the  advance,  selected  twen- 
ty-five picked  men,  under  Lieutenant 
Phillips,  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  Cav- 
alry, to  secretly  cross  the  Potomac 
above  McCoy's  Ford — the  intended 
point  of  crossing — and  swoop  down 
upon  the  Federal  pickets.  To  these 
Colonel  M.  C.  Butler,  of  the  second 
South   Carolina,  added  Lieut.  Robert 
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ShiviTs  and  six  experienced  scouts 
from  his  own  command. 

Before  day  of  the  10th  every  man 
was  in  the  saddle,  Butler,  lead injj:,  was 
at  the  Vir<rinia  side  of  the  ford  anx- 
iously listenin<;  for  some  token  of  Shiv- 
ers' work.  Shivers  failed  to  complete- 
ly surround  the  i)icket,  hut  he  drove  it 
in  so  rapidly  it  was  cut  oii'  from  its  re- 
serve. One  Federal  soldier  was  wound- 
ed and  several  horses  captured.  At  the 
first  sound  from  the  Maryland  side, 
Butler  plun<i:ed  into  the  Border  river 
and  secured  the  ford  for  the  safe  pas- 
sag:e  of  the  balance  of  the  forayino; 
force.  The  connnand  at  once  pressed 
for  the  National  Turnpike,  which  leads 
from  Ilagerstown  to  Hancock,  near 
which,  at  Fair  View  Heiofhts,  was  a 
Federal  sio;nal  station.  Just  preceding 
the  advent  of  Stuart,  General  Cox's  di- 
vision of  Federal  infantry  had  passed 
upon  the  pike.  So  close  was  Butler 
upon  the  heels  of  the  blue  division,  he 
picked  up  ten  stragglers. 

A  dense  fog  so  shrouded  the  raiders. 
Cox  proceeded  to  Hancock  entirely  ig- 
norant of  1,800  gray  troopers  literally 
treading  upon  his  heels. 

The  movement  of  so  large  a  force  as 
l.sOO  mounted  men  could  not  long  be 
.(.iicealed.  As  early  as  5:30  a.  m.  a 
liiizen  apprised  Captain  Logan,  of  the 
l-2th  Illinois  cavalry,  who  commanded 
a  picket  post  in  the  near  vicinity,  of 
the  proximity  of  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry. Captain  Logan  kept  Stuart  in 
observation  until  0  a.  m..  At  7.30  a.  m. 
General  Kenly,  commanding  at  Wil- 
liamsport,  was  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Stuart,  and  not  later  than  10  o'clock 
(ieneral  Brooke,  at  Hagerstown,  had 
the  same  information.  Without  let  or 
hindrance,  Stuart  pressed  for  Mercers- 
biirg.  Before  noon  word  had  been 
passed  down  nearly  the  whole  of  Mc- 
Clellan's  army,  the  daring  raider  was 
somewehere  lost  in  Maryland.  For- 
tunately for  Stuart  there  was  no  tele- 
graph line  upon  the  route  selected. 
Steadily  the  column  pressed  forw^ard, 


and  l)(d"()re  dai-k  had  iiiarchcd  clear 
across  the  State  of  Maryland.  Strict 
instructions  had  been  issued,  the  troop- 
ci-s  were  in  no  way  to  molest  the  citi- 
zens of  Maryland,  but  once  across  the 
IV'iuisylvania  line,  public  property,  as 
wt'll  as  private,  such  as  was  subjei-t  to 
seizure,  was  to  be  taken  in  charge.  One- 
thii'd  of  the  foi'ce  was  detailed  to  round 
up  horses.  About  8  j).  m.  the  column 
ajipeared  before  the  city  of  Chambers- 
l)urg.  There  was  no  garrison  to  defend 
the  town,  so  the  mayor  proceeded  to 
meet  the  approaching  Confederate  col- 
unm  and  ask  protection  for  the  non- 
combattants.  Butler  was  placed  in 
chai'ge  of  the  town  and  complete  order 
maintained. 

Amongst  the  residents  of  Chambers- 
burg  at  this  time  was  Col.  A.  K.  Mc- 
Clure,  for  many  years  the  gifted  edi- 
tor of  the  Philadeli)hia  Timcs^  and  at 
the  time  a  member  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
military  household,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  therefore  subject  to  cap- 
ture. 

Colonel  Butler  had  a  valuable  and 
trusted  scout  in  Hugh  Logan.  At  one 
time  Logan  had  been  a  resident  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Colonel  McClure 
had  in  some  w-ay  befriended  him.  Now 
it  became  the  opportunity  for  Logan  to 
repay  the  debt. 

liOgan  recognized  Colonel  McClure 
and  advised  him  to  go  to  his  home  and 
remain  quietly  there,  hoping  he  would 
thus  escape  notice  and  capture. 

Colonel  McClure  wrote  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  "Day  of  Bebcl  Kuli; 
in  Chambersburg." 

Extracts  will  be  interesting.  Colonel 
]McClure  was  of  the  committee  with  the 
mayor  who  met  General  Hampton  and 
made  the  surrender.  Of  General 
Hampton  he  said:  "He  assured  us  he 
would  scrupulously  protect  the  citizens 
— would  allow  no  soldier  to  enter  a 
public  or  private  house  unless  under 
command  of  an  officer.  He  insisted  no 
one  nnist  attempt  to  leave  Chamljers- 
burg    during    the    occupancy    by    his 
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troops.  Here  I  was  in  an  interesting 
situation.  If  I  remained,  General 
Hampton  might  have  ''special  reasons' 
for  not  paroling  me.  If  I  should  leave^ 
as  I  had  ample  opportunity  afterwards 
to  do,  I  might  be  held  as  violating  my 
own  agreement,  and  to  what  extent  my 
family  and  property  might  suffer,  con- 
jecture had  a  very  wide  range.  I  re- 
solved to  stay  and  take  my  chances  of 
discovery  and  parol.  Every  horse  in 
the  barn,  ten  in  all,  was  promptly 
equipped  and  mounted  by  a  rebel  cav- 
alryman. 

"It  was  now  about  midnight,  and  I 
sat  on  the  porch  observing  their  move- 
ments. In  a  little  while  one  entered 
the  yard,  came  up  to  me  and,  after  a 
profound  bow,  politely  asked  for  a  few 
coals  with  which  to  start  a  fire.  I  sup- 
plied him  and  informed  him  as  bland- 
ly as  I  could  where  he  could  find  wood 
conveniently,  as  I  had  dim  visions  of 
camp-fires  made  from  my  palings. 

"I  was  thanked  in  return,  and  the 
mild-mannered  villain  proceeded  at 
once  to  strip  the  fence  and  kindle  fires. 
Soon  after  a  squad  came  and  asked  per- 
mission to  get  some  water.  I  piloted 
them  to  the  pump  and  again  received 
profound  thanks. 

"Communication  having  been  opened 
between  us,  squads  followed  each  other 
for  water,  but  each  called  and  asked 
permission  before  getting  it,  and 
promptly  left  the  yard.  I  was  some- 
what bewildered  by  this  uniform  cour- 
tesy, and  supposed  it  but  the  prelude  to 
an  assault  upon  everything  eatable  in 
the  morning. 

"About  one  o'clock,  half  a  dozen  offi- 
cers came  to  the  door  and  asked  to  have 
some  coffee  made  for  them,  offering  to 
pay  liberally  for  it  in  Confederate 
script.  After  concluding  a  treaty  with 
them  on  behalf  of  the  colored  servants, 
coffeee  was  promised  them;  they  then 
asked  for  a  little  bread  with  it.  They 
were  wet  and  shivering,  and  seeing  a 
bright,  open  wood  fire  in  the  library, 
they  asked    permission    to    enter    and 


warm  while  the  coffee  was  being  pre- 
pared, assuring  me  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  anything  in  the 
house  be  disturbed  by  their  men.  I  had 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  them  as 
my  guests  until  it  might  please  them 
to  depart,  so  I  did  so  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible. 

"Once  seated  around  the  fire,  all  re- 
serve seemed  to  be  forgotten  and  they 
opened  a  general  conversation  on  poli- 
tics, the  war,  the  different  battles,  the 
merits  of  generals  of  both  armies,  etc. 
Thej^  spoke  with  entire  freedom  on  all 
subjects,  hut  their  movements  into 
Chamhershurg.  Most  of  them  were 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence and  culture,  and  their  demeanor 
was  in  all  respects  eminently  courteous. 
I  took  a  cup  of  coffee  with  them,  and 
have  seldom  seen  anything  more  keen- 
ly relished.  When  they  were  through 
thej^  asked  if  there  was  any  coffee  left, 
and  finding  there  was  some,  they  pro- 
posed to  bring  some  more  officers  and 
a  few  privates,  who  were  prostrated  by 
exposure,  to  get  some  of  what  was  left. 
They  came  in  squads  of  five  or  more 
until  every  grain  of  browned  coffee  was 
exhausted.  They  did  not  make  a  rude 
or  profane  remark  even  to  the  servants. 

"At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
welcome  blast  of  the  bugle  was  sound- 
ed and  they  arose  hurriedly  to  depart. 
Thanking  me  for  the  hospitality  they 
had  received,  we  parted,  mutually  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  should  we  meet 
again  it  would  be  under  more  pleasant 
circumstances." 

This  long  excerpt  from  Col.  Mc- 
Clure's  pen  is  pardonable,  because  it  il- 
lustrates the  marked  difference  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  these  Con- 
federate troopers  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  Sherman's  and  Sheridan's  men 
when  in  contact  with  defenceless  non- 
combattants. 

Stuart  bivouacked  beyond  the  town 
on  the  Gettysburg  pike.  The  sit-steady 
rain  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
General  Stuart.  Three  times  that  night 
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la'  aioustHl  dipt.  B,  S.  White  to  ask 
whether  he  thought  the  rain  would 
flood  the  Potomac  and  seriously  im- 
peril the  fords.  White  assured  him  his 
troopers  could  and  would  march  faster 
than  the  water  would  rise  in  the  river. 

C\)lonel  Butler,  of  the  2d  South 
Carolina,  who  had  headed  the  advance, 
was  now  assigned  the  rear  of  the  col- 
umn, lie  was  directed  to  destroy  the 
United  States  (iovernment  property 
stored  in  the  town.  AVarning  the  citi- 
zens to  move  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  building,  he  set  a  slow  match  for 
the  fire  to  eat  it-s  way  to  the  stock  of 
ammunition,  and  awaited  until  the  ex- 
plosion advised  the  work  had  been 
done.  Butler  then  moved  rapidly  and 
overtook  the  main  column  at  Cash- 
town,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
Gettysburg. 

Soon  after  leaving  Chambersburg, 
General  Stuart  called  Captain  Black- 
ford, his  engineer  officer,  and  opening 
a  map  showed  him  his  proposed  route. 
"You  see,"  he  explained,  "the  enemy 
will  be  sure  to  think  that  I  will  try  to 
recross  ahoi'c^  because  it  is  nearer  to 
me  and  further  from  them.  They  will 
have  all  the  fords  strongly  guarded  in 
that  direction,  and  scouting  parties  will 
be  on  the  lookout  for  our  approach,  so 
they  can  concentrate  to  meet  us  at  any 
point.  They  will  never  expect  us  to 
move  three  times  the  distance  and  cross 
at  a  ford  below  them,  and  so  close  to 
their  main  body,  and  therefore  they 
will  not  be  prepared  to  meet  us  down 
there.  Xow  do  you  understand  what  I 
mean,  and  don't  you  think  I  am 
right?" 

Blackford  assured  him  he  under- 
derstood,  and  appreciated  the  plan; 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  course  was  vin- 
dicated by  the  results. 

Stuart  pursued  the  march  on  the 
Chambersburg  and  Gettysburg  pike 
until  he  crossed  the  Catoctin  Mountain. 

Turning  southward  at  Cashtown,  he 
marched  through  Fairfield  to  Emmitts- 
burg,  which  point  the  command  enter- 


ed about  sundown,  where  the  hungry 
troopers  were  regaled  with  a  bountiful 
supply  of  provisions  by  the  good  peo- 
ple, who  received  them  with  nuirked 
demonstrations  of  pleasure. 

As  soon  as  the  raiders  recrossed  the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania  line,  the  de- 
tails, who  had  been  gathering  horses, 
were  recalled  to  the  colors  and  nothing 
allowed  to  be  disturbed. 

Now  let  us  turn  the  lights  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture.  As  before 
stated,  Stuart's  advent  and  movements 
were  early  reported  to  officers  above 
and  below  the  ford  where  he  crossed. 
At  ten  o'clock  that  night  his  presence 
in  Chambersburg  Avas  in  Governor 
Curtain's  possession,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia's war  Governor  had  at  that  hour 
advised  General  Wool,  at ,  Baltimore, 
of  this  exciting  fact,  and  troops  dis- 
patched to  Gettysburg  and  Harrisburg 
to  anticipate  Stuart's  arrival,  should 
either  place  be  his  objective  point. 

A  marine  maxim,  "A  stern  chase  is 
a  long  one,"  Avas  appreciated  by  Mc- 
Clellan,  who  refrained  from  sending 
his  cavalry  in  pursuit,  preferring  to 
hold  them  in  readiness  to  meet  the  raid- 
ers on  their  return. 

He  knew  they  viufit  attempt  to  re- 
cross  the  Potomac,  and  to  thwart  that, 
attack  and  destroy  the  bold  gray  for- 
agers, was  the  Federal  captain's  hope 
and  desire. 

Fortunately  for  Stuart  and  his 
troopers,  Capt.  B.  S.  White,  of  his  staff, 
had  lived  near  Poolesville,  Md.,  and 
knew  the  country  thoroughly,  and  his 
ability  as  a  guide  was  put  to  the  se- 
verest test. 

Pleasanton  and  his  cavalry  were  held 
in  readiness  near  Knoxville  during  the 
10th  and  on  the  11th.  at  4  a.  m,  were  or- 
dered to  Hagerstown,  which  they 
reached  before  noon.  Here,  Pleasan- 
ton received  information  that  Stuart 
was  trying  to  retrace  his  steps  and  gain 
one  of  the  upper  fords,  and  he  immedi- 
ately started  for  Clear  Spring.  P'our 
miles  away  he  was  halted  with  orders 
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from  headquarters  and  turned  back, 
Avith  instructions  to  take  the  road  to 
Emmittsburg  and  Gettysburg.  Think- 
ing Stuart  might  attempt  one  of  the 
fords  near  Leesburg,  McClellan  order- 
ed Stoneman,  at  Poolesville,  to  exer- 
cise unusual  diligence  and  trap  the 
raiders.  Pleasanton  had  lost  two  hours 
of  valuable  time,  and  time  here,  as  is 
often  the  case,  was  the  A^ery  essence  of 
success.  He  reached  Mechanicstown  at 
S.80  p.  m.  Stuart  at  that  hour  was 
passing  AA'ithin  four  miles  of  Pleasan- 
ton's  column.  He  set  out  for  the  ford 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Monocracy,  which 
lie  reached  about  8  a.  m.  on  the  12th. 
He  had  marched  seventy-eight  miles  in 
twenty-eight  hours — -many  of  the 
horses  of  his  command  dropping  out 
from  exhaustion. 

Pleasanton,  therefore  was  in  little 
better  condition  than  a  mere  observer 
of  Stuart's  movements. 

As  before  stated,  Stuart  reached  Em- 
mittsburg near  sundoAvn  of  the  11th — 
thirty-one  and  a  half  miles  from  Cham- 
l)ersburg.  He  was  yet  forty -five  miles 
from  the  Potom<iG.  One  hour  before 
Stuart's  arrival  at  Emmitsburg,  two 
squadrons  of  Kush's  lancers  (Gth  Penn- 
sylvania cavalry)  passed  through  that 
toAvn  in  its  search  for  the  raiders.  At 
Emmittsburg  Stuart's  stop  was  only 
long  enough  to  refresh  the  men  with 
the  hospitality  of  the  good  people. 
Then  he  resumed  his  line  of  march, 
briskly  quickening  his  gait,  with  or- 
ders to  ride  over  anything  that  got  in 
the  column's  way. 

Early  after  dark,  a  courier  with 
valuable  information,  ran  into  his  col- 
umn. From  him  he  learned,  while  still 
ignorant  of  his  true  position,  the  ene- 
ni}^  were  using  eA'ery  means  to  finally 
trap  him.  He  learned  Colonel  Eush, 
Avith  sufficient  force,  was  at  Frederick 
to  protect  that  toAvn.  Pleasanton,  with 
800  men,  Avas  approaching  Mechanics- 
town,  four  miles  away,  and  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry  en  traine,  at  the 
Monocacy,  with    steam    up,    ready  to 


hurry  in  either  direction  at  a  moment's . 
notice.  The  reader  can  readily  see  how 
dangers  were  thickening  around  the 
gray  troopers.  To  avoid  them,  the 
head  of  column  was  turned  eastward 
at  Rocky  Ridge.  At  Woodsboro  Rush's 
scouts  observed  Stuart's  march  at  or 
about  10.30  p.  m.,  and  by  midnight 
Rush  had  been  advised  of  Stuart's 
probable  route.  Safety  depended  upon 
the  celerity  of  his  march.  At  daylight 
of  the  12th  the  adA'ance  guard  entered 
Hyattstown.  Inside  of  twenty-four 
hours  Stuart  had  marched  sixty-five 
miles  and  kept  up  his  artillery.  Cap- 
tured horses  relayed  the  Aveary  ones  at 
the  guns  as  rapidly  as  needed.  At 
HyattstoAvn  the  coA^eted  Potomac  was 
still  tweh-e  miles  away,  and  broad  day- 
light to  betray  the  march.  Stoneman 
guarded  all  the  lower  fords  with  three 
brigades  of  infantry  and  Duffie's  cav- 
alry as  a  movable  asset,  while  Pleas- 
anton was  closing  down  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  MonocacA'.  Surely  the 
cords  were  tightening  about  Stuart. 
These  conditions  justified  General  Mc- 
Clellan in  wording  his  report:  "I  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  Stuart  to  re- 
cross,  and  I  belicA^ed  the  capture  or  de- 
struction of  his  entire  force  was  per- 
fectly certain."  But  General  McClel- 
lan had  forgotten  the  maxim  of  Bobby 
Burns:  "The  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  aglee." 

All  the  information  General  Stone- 
man could  secure  convinced  him  Stuart 
Avas  making  for  the  Leesburg  crossing. 
While  not  neglecting  other  fords, 
vStoneman's  chief  concern  centered  at 
Leesburg.  This  condition  was  just 
Avhat  Stuart  particularly  desired,  for 
Avhile  he  Avas  anxious  for  Stoneman  to 
center  upon  Leesburg,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  such  a  A^enture. 

From  Hyattstown  he  moved  to 
Barnesville,  reaching  that  village  just 
as  part  of  Duffie's  cavalry  had  vacated; 
thence  he  pushed  for  Poolesville.  Two 
miles  away  his  road  entered  a  dense 
wood,  which    absorbed    the  command. 
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Captain  "White  here  founel  a  disused 
Voad  that  turned  the  command  dxc  vrst 
which  led  to  the  road  Ix'tween  Pooles- 
ville  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  Monocacy, 
thence  he  turned  northward  afj:ain. 

Pleasanton  had  already  determined 
the  ford  at  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacy 
for  Stuart's  trateway  of  escape,  while 
Stoneman  had  selected  Leeshurg  for 
the  same  |)urpose.  So  carefully  had 
Captain  White  planned  and  guided 
Stuart's  march,  at  eight  o'clock  the 
forces  waiting  to  entrap  him,  were  still 
in  complete  ignorance  as  to  his  loca- 
tion. 

Pleasantowu  now  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  Poolesville.  Stuart's  boys 
had  fitted  themselves  out  in  blue  over- 
coats at  ITncle  Sam's  Q.  M.  storehouse 
in  Chambersburg,  and  as  the  night's 
march  in  October  had  proven  quite 
chilly  these  blue  coats  had  served  to 
keep  out  the  cold. 

The  blue  coats  performed  a  further 
service  for  Stuart's  lads;  they  com- 
pletely deceived  Pleasanton's  men  as  to 
the  true  character  of  their  wearers. 
Pleasanton  knew  numerous  detach- 
ments were  searching  for  the  Confed- 
erate column,  and  believed  this  was  one 
of  them. 

Stuart  restrained  his  men  until  well 
upon  Pleasanton's  column,  when  he 
gave  the  order,  '"''Ch.argeP''  The  Fed- 
eral squadrons  stood  long  enough  to 
fire  one  volley,  then  decamped  for  their 
main  body. 

The  ))lue  troopers  in  their  flight  va- 
cated the  road  for  Stuart  leading  to  a 
high  bluff  on  the  Little  ^lonocacy, 
which  gave  protection  to  his  left  flank. 

"White's  Ford  on  the  Potomac  was 
Stuart's  objective  crossing,  now^  distant' 
two  miles.  Col.  "Rooney"  Lee  turned 
with  the  detachment  from  Fitz  Lee's 
brigade,  together  with  captured  horses, 
now  made  for  White's  Ford,  followed 
by  the  detail  from  Jones'  brigade; 
Hampton  held  the  rear. 

As  ''Rooney"  Lee  approached 
AVhite's  Ford,  his  worst  fears  were  real- 


ized. Federal  bayonets  crowned  the 
eminence  commanding  the  approaches 
to  the  ford.  'I'his  placed  the  Junior 
Lee  in  a  grave  dilemma.  He  dispatch- 
ed a  courier  to  Stuart,  requesting  his 
presence  at  the  ford.  Stuart's  reply 
was,  he  was  fully  occupied;  hold  Pleas- 
anton off  at  arm's  length,  and  ford 
in\itit  he  gained  at  any  hazard. 

Lee  concluded  to  try  diplomacy.  He 
sent  a  note  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  Federal  troops,  advising  Stuart, 
with  his  whole  force,  was  in  his  front, 
and  demanding  the  stn-render  of  the 
post  aiul  its  garrison,  with  fifteen  min- 
utes for  a  reply.  The  fifteen  minutes 
passed,  but  no  reply,  or  disposition  to 
surrender  or  vacate  the  strong  position. 
'"Rooney"  feared  his  hluff  had  failed, 
and  as  Stuart  had  ordered  the  ford  cap- 
tured at  all  hazards^  he  had  to  obey  in- 
structions and  undertake  the  dangerous 
enterprise.  There  was  no  alternative  but 
to  attack.  He  formed  his  command  in 
column  of  assault,  and  placing  his  ar- 
tillery in  battery,  opened  with  shell 
upon  the  Federal  force.  Soon  the  gar- 
rison of  the  eminence,  with  drums 
beating  and  flags  flying,  vacated  their 
strong  position  and  in  good  order,  with 
skirmishers  Avell  to  tlie  rear,  marched 
down  the  river.  A  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  ford  was  far  from  "Roon- 
ey's"  desire,  cumbered  as  he  was  w^ith 
a  large  drove  of  captured  horses. 

With  a  wild  cheer — that  fateful  yell 
that  no  man  ever  yet  Iceard  unmoved 
vpon  the  -field  of  battle,  the  advance 
rushed  for  this  key  point,  and  the  ar- 
tillery was  quickly  posted  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  approaches  to  the  ford.  ]Men 
and  captured  horses  passed  rapidly 
over. 

Meantime  Stuart,  with  Major  Pel- 
ham  and  his  piece,  was  holding  Pleas- 
anton at  arm's  length,  withdrawing 
from  one  position  to  another  toward 
the  ford. 

Arriving  at  the  intersection  of  the 
roads,  he  was  busy  firing,  now  up  now 
down  the  river  as    the    enemy    closed 
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upon  him,  Butler,  with  his  command 
and  the  detachment  from  the  1st  North 
Carolina,  still  held  the  point  of.  dan- 
ger— the  rear  guard.  \Vhen  the  ford 
had  been  secured,  Stuart  sent  four  cou- 
riers in  in  quick  succession  to  hasten 
Butler  and  his  command,  but  they  had 
not  come  up. 

Turning  to  his  engineer  officer  Stuart 
said :  "Blackford,  we  are  going  to  lose 
our  rear  guard !" 

"How  is  that.  General?"  said  Cap- 
tain Blackford. 

"\Aliy,  I  have  sent  four  couriers  to 
Butler,  yet  he  has  not  come  up ;  see,  the 
enemy  are  fast  closing  in  upon  us!" 

"Let  me  try  it!"  said  Blackford. 

Stuart  hesitated  a  moment,  then  ex- 
tending his  hand  said:  "All  right;  if 
we  don't  meet  again,  good-bA'-e,  old  fel- 
low." 

Butler  had  held  the  place  of  danger 
since  leaving  Chambersburg — the  rear 
of  the  column.  He  knew  by  the  sound 
of  Pelham's  gun  Stuart  was  very  busy, 
and,  awaiting  orders  from  the  General, 
had  made  disposition  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  the  troops  crowding  upon  his 
heels.  His  one  piece  of  artillery  was 
"in  battery"  when  Blackford  dashed 
up. 

"General  Stuart  says  withdraw  at  a 
gallop,  or  you  Avill  be  cut  off !"  exclaim- 
ed Blackford. 

"But,"  replied  the  Carolinian,  with 
his  intrepid  coolness,  "I  don't  tlvink 
the  horses  can  move  the.  gun  at  that 
pace;  thej  are  much  jaded." 

"Abandon  your  gun  and  save  your 
men!"  answered  Blackford. 

"Well,  we'll  see  what  can  be  done," 
coolly  replied  Butler.  "Limber  up!" 
he  ordered,  and  to  his  great  surprise 
and  pleasure  the  tired  battery  horses 
responded  to  whip  and  spur,  and  at  a 
rattling  pace  down  the  road  the  com- 
mand moved.  As  he  rounded  the  bend 
in  the  road,  making  for  the  ford,  Pen- 
nington saluted  him  from  his  Federal 
guns,  while  the  infantry  also  joined 
in  the  attack.  He  ran  the  gauntlet  with- 


out the  loss  of  a  man,  horse  or  gun,  and 
a  rapid  dash  into  the  yellow  Potomac, 
and  the  raiders  were  again  safely  on 
the  Virginia  shore.  The  highways  and 
byways  traversed  by  Stuart  made  his 
march,  according  to  Pleasanton  and 
McClellan,  from  Chambersburg  to 
A^Hiite's  Ford  ninety  miles,  and  he  ac- 
complished that  in  tiventy-seven  hours. 

He  lost  one  man,  wounded,  and  two 
Avho  straggled  away  from  the  column 
were  captured.  Flis  booty  consisted  of 
about  1,200  captured  horses.  Col.  Mc- 
Clure,  before  quoted,  estimated  the 
United  States'  property  captured  and 
destroyed  at  Chambersburg  at  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars;  286  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  were  found  in  hospi- 
tals at  that  place  were  duly  paroled; 
thirty  United  States  Government  offi- 
cials were  brought  along  with  the  col- 
umn and  forwarded  as  prisoners  to 
Richmond. 

If  General  McClellan  was  chagrined 
at  Stuart's  audacious  ride  around  his 
army  before  Richmond,  he  was  intense- 
ly mortified  at  being  played  the  same 
trick  in  Maryland,  He  certainly  caught 
it  from  certain  quarters.  Mr.  Lincoln 
felt  called  upon  to  criticise  in  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

{Sent  11.30  a,  m.)        26th  October,  1862, 

Maj.-Gen,  McClellan: — Yours  in  reply  to 
mine  about  horses  received.  Of  course,  you 
know  the  facts  better  than  I;  still  two  con- 
siderations remain:  Stuart's  cavalry  out- 
marched ours,  having  certainly  done  more 
marked  service  on  the  Peninsular,  and  every- 
where since.  Secondly,  will  not  a  movement 
of  our  army  be  a  relief  to  the  cavalry,  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  concentrate,  instead  of 
foraying  in  squads  everywhere? 

A.  Lincoln. 

Stuart  moved  his  command  to  Lees- 
burg,  where  the  men  and  horses  went 
into  bivouac  for  the  needed  rest  after 
such  a  strenuous  foray. 

This  audacious  poaching  upon  Mc- 
Clellan's  preserves,  but  emphasized  the 
statement  that  the  Confederate  trooper 
had  no  superior. 
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Short  BioKraphies  of  Some  Southern  Cities 
—Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

lIATTAXOOCiA,      TEXX., 

is  a  Soutlu'i-n  c-ity  with  a  di- 
vi'i'sity  of  attractions. 

Siuoo  Southern  prohibi- 
inie  effective,  the  city  ceased  to 
he  a  pipe-line  for  the  distribution  of  li- 
quid relief  to  (ieorgia,  but  it  makes  up 
for  this  loss  in  revenue  by  receiving 
"mail  orders"  for  the  same  liquors,  a 
generous  Legislature  thus  permitting 
the  liquor  dealer  to  beat  the  devil  about 
the  stump  with  little  loss  of  revenue. 

Chattanooga  is  the  main  stopping 
place,  coming  South,  where  the  hun- 
gry traveler  nuiy  secure  a  supply  of 
food  nearly  resembling  a  square  meal. 

The  i.>eople  of  Chattanooga  are  very 
proud  of  Lookout  Mountain,  nuniy  of 
them  •  believing  Nature  planted  this 
lumj)  of  rock  there  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enal)ling  tourists  to  go  up  the 
inclined  railway  which  is  owned  by  a 
syndicate. 

Insurance  tickets  are  given  with 
every  round  trip  fare. 

Chattanooga  is  also  becoming  fa- 
mous as  the  proud  possessor  of  a  near- 
baseball  team.  For  many  seas(ms  after 
Georgia  went  dry,  all  of  Chattanooga's 
young  men  were  identified  with  the 
manufacture  of  beer  and  patent  medi- 
cines, but  in  recent  seasons  base-ball 
has  caught  the  overflow  who  were 
thrown  out  of  jobs  by  Tennessee  pro- 
hil)ition,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  city 
.some  day  getting  a  near  view  of  a  real 
pennant. 

Kace  suicide  has  never  been  an  afllic- 
tion  of  Chattanooga,  and  the  men  of 
that  city  are  a  very  domestic  lot,  de- 
voted to  their  families,  and  the  trade 
in  bal)y  carriages  is  always  reported  as 
"middling  to  l)risk.'' 

In    politics,    Chattanooga    resemljles 


the  rest  of  the  State,  and  the  coroner 
always  sleeps  with  his  shoes  on  when 
elections  are  progress,  as  the  number 
of  pistol  toters  is  up  to  the  average  of 
(he  rest  of  Tennessee. 

Sanitariums  are  a  good  side  line  in 
the  city's  business  ventures,  many  of 
the  patent  medicine  concerns  keeping 
factories  on  one  street,  with  a  sanita- 
rium on  another,  where  the  patent 
medicines  are  "tried  on"  the  inmates. 

Chattanooga  has  the  largest  grave- 
yard in  the  South,  outside  the  National 
Cemetery.  Several  important  battles 
were  fought  near  the  site  of  Chatta- 
nooga, hence  the  graveyard. 

The  city  also  received  wide  adver- 
tisement from  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  (ieorgia  purchased  a  piece  of  real 
estate  some  years  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  terminus  of  the  Georgia 
State  road.  Some  real  estate  sharks 
got  busy  and  tried  to  force  the  State  to 
buy  more,  but  a  tight-wad  Legislature 
refused  to  be  buncoed.  It  is  supposed 
Chattanooga  took  this  means  as  re- 
venge for  (leorgia's  having  cut  off  the 
beer  traffic  to  a  large  extent. 

The  women  of  Chattanooga  are 
lieautiful,  as  all  Southern  women  are; 
they  play  bridge  and  spend  their  hus- 
band's money  almost  as  successfully  as 
the  dames  of  X'orthern  cities,  but  in 
this  they  are  ably  aided  and  abetted  by 
their  husbands,  who  are  also  good 
spenders. 

Chattanooga  is  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  as  many  people  are  run 
over  by  automobiles  and  electric  cars 
as  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  North 
have  to  record,  this  being  a  sure  sign 
of  cosmopolitan  development,  accord- 
ing to  the  natives  who  own  the  autos. 

Souvenir  post-cards  are,  of  course,  a 
source  of  tremendous  revenue,  but  as 
they  are  all  simply  fifty-seven  views  of 
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Lookout  Mountain,  the  tourists  are  the 
only  ones  who  invest. 

Chattanooga  thinks  so  much  of  her 
negro  popuhition  that  the  sheriff  and 
some  of  his  deputies  were  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  be  shot  full  of  holes 
when  a  mob  broke  into  the  jail  to 
lynch  some  negroes. 

Altogether,  Chattanooga  is  a  most 
interesting  and  delightful  place — to 
visit. 

Men  and  Secret  Societies 

Secret  societies  were  first  instituted 
by  King  Solomon,  as  a  means  of  jol- 
lying the  non-union  labor  which  he 
had  to  build  his  Temple. 

In  those  early  days  the  King  was  the 
only  male  who  had  the  privilege  of 
wearing  joj'ful  raiment.  His  costumes 
were  gorgeous  affairs  of  red,  green, 
gold,  purple,  and  various  combina- 
tions, while  his  collection  of  crowns 
was  enough  to  make  an  English  duchess 
weep  M'ith  envy. 

The  Walking  Delegates  got  bus}', 
and  as  steam  hadn't  figured  any  in  his- 
tory those  days,  the  grievances  of  the 
workmen  were  many ;  they  had  to  hoist 
the  blocks  of  stone  in  place,  by  hand, 
and  Shank's  mares  were  the  only  loco- 
motive power  in  use  for  conveying  the 
marble  from  the  quarries  to  the  Tem- 
ple site.  xVs  Solomon  was  the  Boss  of 
the  "Whole  Works,  he  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  time  sitting  around  watching  the 
men. 

And  the  AValkng  Delegate  didn't  lose 
any  time  drawing  the  contrast  between 
the  Common  Workman's  one-piece 
suit  (which  was  mostly  belt)  and  the 
joyful  raiment  of  the  King. 

Also,  his  head  coverings  came  into 
the  discussion,  and  the  Common  Work- 
man hadn't  any. 

Likewise  the  chair  the  King  sat  in, 
was  food  for  complaint;  their  heels 
and  the  ground  were  all  the  Common 
Workman  ever  had  to  sit  on. 


pie  Life  had  a  strangle  hold  on  the 
majority. 

Jeptlia,  Absalom,  Nicodemus,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  were,  ostensibh^,  the 
heads  of  the  families,  but  the  cook  pots 
Avere  presided  over  by  the  women,  as 
had  been  instituted  by  Eve,  after  the 
First  Family  made  its  First  Move  to 
other  quarters  than  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

And  these  women  preferred  all  their 
men  folks  to  be  at  home  after  dark. 

Then  Solomon  got  busy  and  insti- 
tuted the  first  Secret  Order. 

Being  a  wise  man  (see  Bible  for 
reference  to  this  trait)  he  knew  that 
his  kingly  trappings  were  greatly 
prized  by  the  men  whom  he  had  sub- 
sidized some  years  before  to  build  his 
Temple,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Ward- 
robe was  instructed  to  go  over  all  the 
out-of-date  garments,  select  the  crowns 
which  Avere  dented  or  rusty,  or  other- 
wise showed  signs  of  wear.  Also,  the 
garret  was  searched  for  wobbly  chairs, 
settees,  altars  and  other  household  fur- 
nishings past  their  first  youth — and  the 
rest  was  easy. 

The  gentleman  who  had  presided 
over  the  mortar  bed  in  day  time,  was 
given  a  second-hand  crown  and  a  pur- 
ple robe  with  pink  dots,  and  on  Lodge 
Xights  Avas  referred  to  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter Morterer.  The  official  who  lost  his 
breath  and  his  balance  while  hanging 
aloft  by  his  eyebrows,  directing  the 
placing  of  the  blocks  of  the  Temple, 
was  giA'en  a  robe  of  royal  green,  a  ham- 
mer, and  the  title  of  Grand  and 
Worthy  Layer  of  the  Stones.  The 
Keeper  of  the  Trowels  and  Spades  also 
was  faA'ored  with  a  robe  and  a  crown. 

Lesser  dignitaries  were  arrayed  and 
entitled,  and  the  first  Secret  Order  was 
created. 

Time  has  found  no  improvement  on 
this  method  as  an  excuse  for  married 
men  to  stay  out  at  night,  or  go  off  on 
junkets  once  a  year. 

These  last  are  called  Conventions, 
and  frive  members  of  all  Secret  Orders 
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the  only  clianco  thov  over  have  of  ar- 
raying themselves  in  monkey  caps, 
pink  l)elts,  blue  coats,  yellow  trousers, 
and  feathers  oti'  their  wives'  hats. 

Also,  (lurint;  Conventions,  the  deal- 
ers in  theatrical  ^oods  do  a  hi^  busi- 
ness in  wooden  spears,  tin  swords,  boil- 
er-|)late  shields  and  false  whiskers. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  Secret  Or- 
ders is  the  oath  which  binds  the  mem- 
bers to  preserviufj  silence  on  all  the 
passwords,  by-words,  hi^h  signs,  etc. 

In  these  days  of  drou<2:ht,  especially 
in  the  South,  it's  a  hard  matter  for  the 
Masons,  K.'s  of  P.,  Odd  Fellows,  and 
the  rest,  to  distiuf^uish  the  High  Sign 
of  their  order  from  the  Distress  Sign 
of  the  man  looking  for  a  Blind  Tiger. 

Among  the  other  occasions  prized  by 
members  of  Secret  Orders  as  a  time 
to  wear  all  their  regalia,  is  the  funeral 
of  a  member  of  their  Order. 

By  the  time  the  brass  band,  sword- 
bearers,  keepers  of  the  seal,  door,  trowel 
and  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  have 
passed,  the  onlookers  have  forgotten 
the  corpse. 

Dignified.  Itrave.  intelligent  men 
have  required  the  services  of  a  doctor 


f(»r  days  after  they  have  been  initiated 
into  a  ''Secret  Order",  and  the  antics 
of  "The  Goat''  have  been  feelingly  re- 
ferred to  by  them. 

In  recent  years,  women  have  shown 
a  t(^ndencv  to  form  "secret  societies,'' 
but  with  suffragette  meetings,  Easter 
Sunday  aiul  co-education  they  have 
combined  the  hilarity,  raiment  and  op- 
l)ortunity  for  staying  out  late  at  nights 
so  satisfactorily,  the  movement  has  not 
gained  much  strength. 

The  novice  in  ''Secret  Societies'' 
usmilly  takes  the  matter  very  seriously, 
and.  considering  some  of  the  initiation 
ceremonies,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  but  after  he  has  made  the  rounds  of 
the  "Chairs,"  gone  to  funerals  of  other 
members,  glad-handed  the  down-and- 
outs  of  the  Order,  submitted  to  "touch- 
es," paid  dues,  and  fought  with  his 
wife  because  of  the  late  hours  and  the 
junkets,  he  usually  ceases  to  be  rampant 
and  takes  his  membership  in  the  form 
of  dues  or  "please  remit''  for  a  fund 
for  something-or-other. 

As  the  Fatlier  of  Secret  Orders,  Solo- 
mon, in  his  wisdom,  nailed  the  title  for 
all  time. 


\ 


Shadows 

Miss  Marie  Davis 

Oh  shadow  hands  that  sooth  away  the  cares! 
Oh  shadow  face  that  haunts  me  thro*  the  years! 
It  cannot  be  that  you  are  far  away. 
E'en  tho'  you  seem  so  pale,  so  wan,  so  grey. 

Oh  shadow  life  that  wraps  me  in  a  spell! 
Oh  shadow  eyes  that  know  my  heart  so  well! 
I  pray  you  not  to  leave  me  fiere  alone. 
But  stay  'till  I  have  with  the  shadows  flown. 
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Pictured  Comments 
On  Current  Events 


"  Who  is  the  Head  of  the  Democratic 

Family,  Bryan,  Harmon  or 

Gaynor?" 


—Cleveland  Leader 


Regret 

(Apropos  of   the  announcement  of  Senator  Aid- 
rich's  retirement  at  the  end  of  his  term) 

—Philadelphia  North  American 


Hold  On,— Finish  Your  JobI 

(The  Congressman  is  anxious  to  get  home  to  re- 
pair his  political  fences) 

—Portland  Oregonian 


THE    renunciation! 
From  the  Times-Star  (Cincinnati) 


THE  SHIPWRIGHT'S  NIECE- A  TALE 
OF  DANISH  HUMOR 


MRS.  NETTIE  T.  LAYCOCK 


Over  mountains  and  seas, 
Over  spans  of  the  abyss, 
Over  rocks,  over  heiglits 
Love  linds  a  way. 

— Herder. 

would  not  dispense  with  my  win- 
dow for  a  high  price;  this  window 
gives  towards  the  east.  There  my 
flowers  thrive  luxuriantly:  there  I 
enjoy  in  the  early  mornings  the  gladsome 
greeting  of  tlie  new-born  daj-s,  and  evenings, 
the  loveliest  view  of  tlie  ford  and  the  city, 
which  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  lies  spread 
out  before  me.  Often  when  I  stand  at  the 
open  window,  the  swallows  fly  past  and  carry 
food  to  their  luingry  broods;  1  then  see  their 
wide  open  bills  stretched  out  of  the  nest.  The 
spicy  fragrance  of  the  garden  ascends  to  me, 
and  I  hear  the  splashing  of  the  water  in  the 
fountain  on  the  grass-plot.  It  is  no  proud 
fountain,  which  tiirows  its  spray  high  in  the 
air;  oh,  no!  it  only  aims  to  be  a  modest 
fountain  such  as  becomes  a  commercial  city. 
Upon  a  stone  slab  an  old  gray  Neptune  stands, 
under  his  out-stretched  foot  is  a  faucet,  out 
of  which  day  and  night  water  splashes  in  the 
basin.  Wiiilst  the  old  bearded  god  of  the  sea, 
shouldering  his  trident,  stands  thus  the  live- 
long day,  hardly  a  street  loafer  or  a  master- 
less  dog  desires  the  refreshing,  sparkling  water 
but  towards  evening,  when  the  sun  sets  and  it 
is  time  to  set  the  tea-kettle  over  the  fire,  then 
Neptune  has  com])any  enough,  a  lively,  chat- 
tering company.  Tiie  women  and  maidens  of 
the  neighboriiood;  the  men  and  their  horses 
returning  from  their  labor  in  the  fields  drink 
there;  and  idle  people  who  have  notiiing  to 
do  can  spend  a  half  an  hour  as  well  at  the 
fountain  as  elsewhere.  '  At  the  fountain  there 
is  always  news  to  be  iieard.  That  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  all  gossiping  tongues.  Had  not  old 
Neptune  ears  of  stone  he  would  be  really  de- 
serving of  pity. 

One  evening  a  short  time  ago  the  assem- 
blage had  been  quite  numerous;  my  hostess 
was  there,  and  where  she  is,  gossip  is  not 
easily  stopped.  She  had  set  down  her  basket, 
crossed  her  anns  and  was  zealous  in  her  nar- 
ration. Slie  knew  well  how  to  relate  a  history, 
and  produce  astonisimient  out  of  the  group. 
Any  one  would  have  said,  that  the  world  must 
be  shortly  coming  to  an  end!  I  looked  for 
the  signs  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  but 
there  was  nothing  more  extraordinary  to  be  ob- 


served than  the  unusual  loveliness  of  the  even- 
in.  "Patience!"  I  said  to  myself,  "when  she 
iirings  me  my  tea  I  will  learn  what  has  hap- 
pened." The  city  was,  as  I  have  previously 
said,  to  be  observed  from  my  window.  When 
the  sun  set,  hundreds  of  window-panes  spark- 
led and  glowed  in  its  beams.  The  gable  win- 
dow in  tlie  roof  of  the  city  hall  was  illumin- 
ted,  as  tiiough  a  feast  was  being  held  in  the 
turret  ciiamber  instead  of  the  large  salon.  Be- 
tween the  branches  of  tiie  trees  there  gleamed 
here  and  there  a  silver-white  background,  or 
the  foliage  appeared  to  be  pierced  through  and 
through  by  a  fiery-red  glow;  now  this  win- 
dow, now  that  is  illuminated,  but  soon  the 
liglits  disappear;  the  green  color  of  the  trees, 
the  daylight,  wliich  a  moment  ago  resembled 
tiie  sunset,  has  become  gray  again.  The  smooth 
surface  of  tlie  ford  is  disturbed  and  ruffled, 
while  the  wind  sweeps  over  it,  and  only  on  the 
opposite  shore  in  a  house  of  the  fishing  vil- 
lage on  the  steep  declivity  one  window-pane 
alone  still  gleams.  As  often  as  I  observed  the 
declining  daylight  this  glowing  window  was 
always  the  last  to  lose  the  reflection  of  tlie 
sunbeams.  "I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of 
a  window  that  is,"  said  I  one  day  to  myself. 
1  saw  it  day  after  day;  I  was  on  account  of 
it  quite  inquisitive;  so  I  went  out  immediately 
to  investigate  it.  As  I  stood  one  afternoon 
by  the  window,  I  observed  again  the  illumina- 
ted panes  in  the  roof  of  the  city  hall,  then 
tlirough  the  trees  the  glowing  sky,  then  the 
mirror-like  surface  of  the  ford  and  the  distant 
hills,  which  in  the  mist  resembled  blue  moun- 
tains. I  saw  nothing  but  the  gleaming  of  the 
window-pane  there  in  the  village.  I  saw  it 
day  after  day,  it  tormented  my  mind  like  an 
unsolved  enigma,  like  the  superscription  of  a 
well-known  handwriting  on  a  letter  which  one 
fears  to  open;  like  a  name,  whicli  hovers  upon 
the  tongue,  but  which  refuses  to  pass  the  lips. 
I  went  to  the  fishing  village  and  examined 
the  houses.  I  went  thither  the  second  time, 
it  became  my  daily  walk;  when  I  strolled 
througii  the  village  I  examined  every  window 
as  attentively  as  if  I  expected  from  the  small 
sun-illumined  panes  the  solution  of  the  riddle, 
tiie  contents  of  tiie  unopened  letter,  the  name 
hovering  on  the  tongue.  Tiie  people  whisper- 
ed that  I  undoubtedly  intended  to  purchase  a 
liome  in  the  village;  what  else  could  bring  a 
gentleman,  who  wore  a  cloth  coat,  in  such  a 
miserable  place?     An  old  ship  carpenter  blunt- 
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ly  told  me  "That  it  was  no  place  for  me."  I 
could  not  convince  him  of  his  error;  because 
I  had  obtained  no  explanation  of  the  confus- 
ing circumstance.  Time  passed;  I  expelled 
the  foolish  enigma  from  my  mind,  I  let  the 
window-pane  sparkle  and  went  no  more  to  the 
village. 

After  some  time,  however,  I  went  again  to 
the  village.  This  time  I  didn't  go  to  observe 
the  glittering  window,  but  only  to  take  an 
afternoon  stroll.  The  weather  was  agreeably 
mild;  I  went  through  the  street,  wherein  the 
children  and  the  swine  were  rolling  about  to- 
gether. From  time  to  time  I  stood  still  in 
the  shade  of  the  hedges  near  the  dune  to  in- 
hale the  salt  air  or  to  watch  the  fishermen, 
who  were  returning  home  from  the  sea,  while 
their  wives  on  the  beach  were  engaged  in  tak- 
ing down  or  putting  up  nets  and  talking  to 
their  sunburnt  children,  who  wished  to  have 
my  dog  enter  into  their  sports.  The  dog, 
however,  evinced  no  inclination  to  associate 
with  them,  and  apparently  considered  himself 
too  good  for  such  company,  truly  the  children 
were  so  dirty  that  they  were  better  adapted 
to  tlie  swine.  I  had  almost  reached  the  end 
of  this  quite  long  village,  when  I  found  my- 
self standing  before  a  small  house  whose  win- 
dow shutters  were  closed.  The  thought  sur- 
prised me,  "Can  old  Ebbe  be  dead?"  Ebbe 
Benediktsen — the  people  generally  found  .  it 
easier  to  call  him  Eb.  Dixen— is  the  before- 
mentioned  shipwright,  who  considered  the  vil- 
lage no  suitable  place  of  residence  for  me.  He 
is  an  old,  cross  bear  of  morose  appearance,  and 
his  visage  is  a  weather-beaten  and  stupid  as 
the  carved  wooden  head  which  ornaments  his 
workshop.  Sometimes  a  person  can  hardly  get 
a  word  in  reply  from  him,  but,  sometimes, 
when  his  tongu6  is  unloosed,  he  understands 
how  to  relate  his  heroic  deeds.  It  has  often 
entertained  me  to  sit  near  him  while  he  work- 
ed, and  listen  to  his  narrations.  I  would  have 
been  very  much  afflicted  if  any  misfortune  had 
befallen  him. 

I  approached  nearer  to  the  house — all  the 
window  shutters  were  closed!  I  went  aroxmd 
to  the  other  side — door  and  window  shutters 
were  closed!     But  there  was  Ebbe  himself! 

He  stood  in  his  small  shop  between  the  ford 
and  his  house,  and  was  diligently  tarring  an 
old  boat,  whose  keel  lay  upwards.  Since  I 
liad  never  visited  him  in  his  house,  I  thought 
I  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  not  the 
house  with  the  closed  shutters,  but  the  neigh- 
boring one  must  belong  to  the  shipwright. 

"Is  that  your  house,  Ebbe  Benediktsen?"  I 
asked,  after  having  seated  myself  on  a  block 
of  wood. 

"People  say  that  it  is  mine,"  grunted  he. 

He  applied  himself  again  to  his  work,  and 
glanced  up  at  tlie  closed  shutters. 


'"You  perhaps  would  like  to  buy  it?"  he 
broke  out  suddenly. 

"No." 

"I  thought  you  might,  because  you  stared 
so  at  it." 

The  old  fellow  was  obviously  in  no  good  hu- 
mor. ^I  was  on  my  guard.  I  considered 
advisable  to  choose  another  subject  and  said, 
it  must  be  a  laborious  task  to  calk  such  an 
old  boat.  And  to  flatter  him,  I  added,  that 
I  admired  a  new  boat,  which  he  had  placed 
here.  But  I  had  touched  a  perverse  side,  and 
had  poured  oil  on  the  fire.  The  peevish  old 
fellow  cast  me  almost  a  contemptuous  glance 
and  growled,  "Man  tars  a  boat  and  calks  a 
ship;  and  no  one  should  say,  a  ship  is  set 
there,  it  is  not  made  to  stand,  but  whoever 
builds  a  ship  should  say  it  is  placed  on  the 
ways  preparatory  to  being  launched." 

I  had  never  seen  him  so  morose  before.  I 
was  about  to  take  my  departure  and  continue 
my  walk,  when  it  came  into  my  mind,  "Might 
not  the  sparkling  window-pane  be  in  Ebb 
Dixen's  house  ?" 

It  was  abnost  sunset;  over  my  home  in  the 
small  city  on  the  opposite  lying  shore  there 
hung  a  thin  veil  of  mist;  but  straight  across 
the  ford  there  gleamed  a  red  shaft  of  light, 
which  was  directed  straight  on  the  house  with 
tlie  closed  shutters.  The  waves  danced  on  the 
sand  and  dashed  their  sun-gilded  foam  at  my 
feet;  the  pebbles  on  the  strand,  as  well  as  the 
old  tarred  boat,  shone  brightly  in  the  sun  rays, 
and  directlj^  back  of  the  boat  stood  the  house. 
The  window-pane  must  be  in  Ebb's  dwelling! 
"If  I  was  now  in  my  house  standing  at  my 
window,  I  would  not  see  it  shine  today," 
thought  I,  since  all  the  shutters  are  closed. 
"But  why  are  they  closed?" 

"It  is  early  to  close  the  shutters,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  win- 
dow?" 

"Xo,  but  why  do  you  close  the  shutters  so 
early  ?" 

"Because  I  liave  no  eyes  in  the  back  of  ray 
head." 

On  this  evening  he  was  insufl"erable.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  glittering  window-pane, 
which  appeared  to  exercise  a  magical  influ- 
ence over  me  as  soon  as  I  thought  of  it,  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  gone  away,  and  would  have 
left  the  old  bear  to  "tar"  and  "calk"  and  close 
his  shutters  to  his  heart's  content.  But  it  ap- 
peared as  though  I  had  arrived  at  last  to  the 
solution  of  the  enigma,  and  had  found  a  track 
in  the  labyrinth;  and  I  did  not  wish  to  let  it 
escape  me.  Therefore,  I  armed  myself  with 
patience  and  said,  as  indifferently  as  I  could, 
"Tell  me,  1  pray  you,  Ebbe,  will  you  close  the 
window  shutters  tomorrow  as  early  as  today?" 

He  looked  up  astonished. 
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•■\\  liy  do  you  ask  inv:"  said  lie. 
'•It  is  best  to  be  frank,"  tliought  I,  and  can- 
didly related  to  him  all  about  the  gleaming 
window-pane,  which  had  attracted  and  excited 
my  curiosity  to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  al- 
ready given  myself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
finil  out  where  tliat  window  could  be  whicli 
shone  so  brightly  every  evening  in  the  village. 
This  afternoon  it  had  entered  into  my  mind 
that  it  must  be  in  his  house.  If,  therefore,  he 
would  close  the  shutters  tomorrow  also  I  would 
be  able  to  see  whether  the  window  glittered  or 
not. 

"So  you  came  here  just  to  find  out  about 
that  window?"  asked  he,  with  a  grin  which 
drew  the  corners  of  his  moutli  almost  to  his 
ears. 

1  could  not  deny  it. 

"Just  like  Morten  Finn!"  said  he,  tittering. 
"Jlorten  Finn  r" 

"Ha,  ha,  Im,  see  you,  Morten  and  I  once 
went  out  together  catching  eels;  there  he  said, 
that  lie  had  seen  an  eel  with  a  forked  tail.  He 
swore  that  it  was  split  like  a  fork,  although 
every  mortal  knows  that  an  eel  has  no  more 
a  forked  tail  than  a  dog  has.  I  told  him  he 
must  wait  with  tiie  torch  and  spear  what 
iMiiu";  but  the  eels  might  have  singed  tlieir 
lira. is  in  tiie  Uame,  he  would  not  have  per- 
il i\fd  it.  He  sprang  backwards  and  forwards, 
\<<  tlie  right  and  left,  searching  for  the  eel  with 
t!if  forked-tail.  And  Morten  was  not  deranged 
litlier!" 

I  did  not  hear  the  end  of  this  history;  satis- 
liid  with  Ebbe's  assurance  tliat  the  window 
"hutters  would  be  closed  tomorrow,  as  well  as 
till'  day  after  tomorrow,  I  went  on  my  way 
Imiiieward.  At  last  I  would  discover  the  enig- 
iiiitical  window-pane.  On  the  next  day  I  stood 
at  my  window  and  awaited  the  sunset  as  im- 
I'ltiently  as  a  lover  awaits  the  time  of  ren- 
ili/vous.  At  last  the  hour  came.  The  gable 
window  of  the  town  hall  sparkled,  over  the  ford 
tlnre  extended  a  glittering  red  path,  and  above 
in  the  fisiiing  village  there  shone  the  pane 
lirighter  and  dearer  than  ever  before;  it  beam- 
•1  like  a  welcome  beacon  from  tlie  slioro  and 
!if  deep  into  tlie  water,  whose  smooth  sur- 
•  •  reflected  with  mirror-like  distinctness  all 
surrounding  objects. 

"Ebb  Dixen  has  made  a  fool  of  me,  he  has 
not  closed  liis  shutters,"  was  my  first  thought. 
"But  wait,  old  fox,  I  will  catch  you  yet." 

The  fish-boat  builder  had  said  that  the  sliut- 
t'Ts  would  remain  closed  for  two  days.  Never- 
tlicless,  on  the  next  evening  I  did  not  remain 
at  home  to  watch  the  sunset,  but  went  on  my 
way  to  the  fishing  village.  I  thought  I  would 
see  if  Ebbe  had  kept  his  word.  On  this  even- 
ing he  certainly  would  not  expect  me.  At  all 
events,  1  wislied  to  come  upon  him  unexpected- 
ly;    instead    of    taking   my    way    through    the 


town,  1  chose  a  side  patii  skirting  the  gardens. 
By  this  way  I  could  see  Ebb  Dixen's  wharf 
and  house  at  a  considerable  distance.  Posi- 
tively, there  he  stood  tarring  boats,  and  every 
window  shutter  of  the  house  was  closed.  "But 
very  likely  it  was  not  so  yesterday  evening," 
wiiispered  doubt.  "No,  they  could  not  have 
been  closed  yesterdaj*,"  repeated  1  to  myself, 
'•b\it  Ebbe  shall  not  triumph  over  me." 

1   approached   him   with   well   assumed   indif- 
ference.    As  soon  as  he  perceived  me  he  called 
out,  "Now,  did  vou  see  it  shine?" 
"No."  '  3     Ij 

"What?" 

"Yesterday  I  saw  here  no  sparkling  window- 
jiane;    but  you  had  closed  the  sliutters." 

"Certainly  I  had  closed  tliem,"  answered  he 
eainestly. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  his  earnestness.  In 
tlie  meantime  I  decided  to  reserve  my  obser- 
vations, seated  myself  on  a  block  of  wood,  and 
said  composedly: 

"Yes,  yes,  now  I  know  that  the  sparkling 
l)ane  is  not  in  your  house." 

"Now  are  you  satisfied  at  last?" 
"At   least   I   have   found  out  what   I   wished 
to  know." 

"Y'ou  liave  been  more  fortunate  than  Morten 
Vinu.     Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

The  old  fellow  was  in  excellent  humor.  He 
related  his  fishing  adventure  so  difiusively  that 
I  did  not  wisli  to  wait  for  the  end  of  it,  but 
arose  to  take  my  departure. 

"Are  you  in  such  a  hurry?"  he  asked. 
"Wait  a  moment,   tlien   I   will   go   with   you 
tlirough  the  village.     I  must  take  this  bolt  to 
the   smitli.      Small  jobs   are   being  done   today 
in  the  smithy." 

He  turned  around,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  and  looked  at  tlie  sun.  "Hum!"  he  mut- 
tered, let  liis  hand  fall  and  worked  more  dili- 
gently than  before.  I  expected  that  he  soon 
would  be  ready  to  accompany  me.  The  sun 
was  setting;  its  disk  sank  deeper  and  deeper; 
half  of  it  was  already  concealed  by  the  forest; 
tiie  fisliermen  had  long  since  ceased  their  la- 
bors, and  were  resting  after  their  day's  work 
in  groups  before  their  doors;  but  Ebbe  re- 
mained, without  uttering  a  word,  at  his  occu- 
pation; he  tarred  and  tarred,  so  that  the  old 
boat  dripped  along  its  weathcr-boads. 

"What  kind  of  a  fisherman  is  that?"  I  asked, 
breaking  in  on  his  silence,  and  pointing  to  a 
man  in  a  boat  which  was  being  rowed  around 
the  rocky  point  wliich  lay  opposite  Ebb's  house 
and  boat-yard. 

"A  fresh  water  fisherman,"  muttered  the  old 
ship  carpcnted. 

The  man  in  the  boat  had  caught  codfish,  and 
codfish  is,  as  everybody  knows,  no  fresh  water 
iish;  therefore,  I  looked  with  surprise  at  Ebb 
and  a.sked,  "What  kind  of  fish  does  he  catch?" 
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"Very  likely  crabs,"  answered  he  contemp- 
tuously, and  stirred  his  tarpot;  "isn't  the  ford 
large  enough,  that  he  must  come  here  and 
carry  on  his  foolishness  directly  under  my 
nose  ?" 

A  complete  change  had  come  suddenly  over 
the  old  man;  he  was  quite  mute,  set  about  his 
work  again,  and  when  I  iasked  him  "whether 
lie  would  not  take  the  bolt  to  the  smith"  he 
muttered  it  was  not  necessarily  in  any  great 
hurry,  and  any  other  time  would  answer  just 
as  well,"  I  arose  and  went  away.  Ebb  replied 
to  my  adieus  in  a  confused  manner.  I  did  not 
see  him  from  that  time  forward  until  the  even- 
ing about  which  I  am  going  to  relate;  but  on 
many  evenings  I  have  seen  the  window-pane 
glitter  across  the  ford,  whether  it  was  in  Ebb 
Dixen's  house  or  another. 

My  landlady  brought  the  tea.  Below  at  the 
fountain  the  gossip  was  still  in  full  activity 
and  the  predominating  opinion  affirmed  that 
tlie  world  could  not  exist  any  longer.  Although 
not  because  the  clouds  were  piling  up  in  the 
'south,  or  that  a  storm  was  threatening,  or  that 
the  barometer  had  fallen,  or  that  an  eclipse  had 
been  predicted  in  the  calendar,  but  because 
Lord  Von  Lysholm  was  betrothed  to  Eb  Dixen's 
neice. 

"What,  to  little  Maria?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  it  is  really  a  fact,"  my  hostess  replied. 

"Our  neighbor.  Mother  Bent,  met  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  fisherman's  daughter 
leaning  on  his  arm,  she  carried  her  head  as 
proudly  as  a  lady,  and  the  wedding  will  soon 
take  place." 

"But,"said  I,  doubtfully,  "Maria  has  not 
been  home  for  some  time."  "That  the  old  un- 
cle has  imposed  upon  the  people."  When  he 
perceived  the  wooing,  he  became  indignant.  He 
was  quite  right,  because  he  thought  that  those 
who  eat  cherries  with  'great  personages  will 
have  their  eyes  pulled  out  with  the  stones,'  and 
told  the  State  Secretary  he  must  sheer  off; 
yes,  Ebbe  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  freely 
when  he  is  angry.  To  preserve  peace  in  his 
house,  he  gave  out  that  Maria  had  gone  to 
visit  her  aunt  in  Brisby;  but  the  people  say, 
that  the  old  man  liad  locked  her  in,  and  that 
he  did  not  set  his  feet  out  of  the  house  without 
bolting  the  doors  and  shutters.  But  love  laughs 
at  bolts  and  locksmiths,  in  spite  of  his  precau- 
tionary measures  the  young  people  succeeded 
in  out-manoeuvering  him;  and  declared  to  him 
that  tliey  would  not  give  each  other  up,  and 
lie  gave  at  last  his  consent."  "Think  you, 
Maria  will  marry  and  live  in  Lysholm!"  "I 
would  have  sworn  upon  my  faith  that  that  was 
impossible!" 

I  hardly  took  time  to  drink  my  tea.  I  wish- 
ed to  see  the  gruff  old  bear.  On  this  account 
he  had  closed  his  shutters.  And  his  pretty 
neice  and  foster-daughter  wiuld   be  conducted 


home  as  a  bride  by  the  Lord  of  Lysholm.  Who 
could  have  thought  it? 

I  went  in  the  fisher-village.  On  the  village 
street  1  saw  some  large  raindrops  fall,  and  I 
had  barely  reached  Ebb  Dixen's  house,  when 
the  rain  poured  down.  Fortunately,  today  the 
doors  and  windows  were  not  closed.  The  old 
man  stood  in  the  entrance.  When  he  saw  me 
coming  he  called  out,  "Hurry  up,  or  you  will 
become  as  wet  as  a  rat." 

"How  could  I  have  anticipated  such  a  down- 
pour?" said  I,  while  I  shook  the  water  from 
my  hat.  "It  was  very  easy  to  foresee  that," 
said  Ebbe;  "southeast  winds  and  women's  dis- 
putes most  always  end  in  rain  and  tears.  The 
clouds  hung  all  day  over  the  creek." 

"What  news  is  there  here,  Ebbe  ?"  continued  I. 

"Hum!      So  you  know  it  already?" 

"Uncle!"  Maria  called,  and  came  running 
out  of  the  room.  When  she  perceived  me  she 
stood  still,  and  blushed  perceptibly  at  my  con- 
gratulations. She  is  a  pretty  girl,  rosy,  pliunp, 
and  vivacious;  I  am  noways  surprised  that  the 
State  Secretary  preferred  her  to  the  faded 
daughter  of  the  Mayor,  whom  everybody  desig- 
nated as  his  future  bride.  "Uncle,"  said  she, 
"the  rain  is  pouring  in  the  garret.  Have  you 
not  something  with  which  you  can  close  the 
window  ?" 

"When  it  rained  a  short  while  ago,  I  wanted 
to  nail  on  a  couple  of  boards,"  Ebbe  replied, 
"but  you  told  me  that  you  had  nailed  a  piece 
of  cloth  over  the  broken  pane." 

"Yes,  lately,"  said  Maria,  mischievously. 

"It  rained,  however,  as  hard  as  it  does  to- 
day," remarked  the  uncle. 

"But  lately,  dear  Uncle,  you  had  not  yet 
given  your  consent,"  said  she  sweetly,  and  lean- 
ed her  curly  head  on  his  breast. 

"Not  3'et  given  my  consent?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  demanded  he,  with  an  aston- 
ished countenance. 

"You  dear,  good  uncle!  You  closed  all  the 
window  shutters  when  you  went  out,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  sit  as  if  I  were  in  a  dark 
prison.  Had  you  also  boarded  up  the  small 
window  in  the  mansard  roof,  I  could  not  have 
seen  him  when  he  came." 

"When  he  came! — Maria!"  shrieked  Ebbe. 

"The  fresh  water  fisher!"  I  interrupted. 

That  was  it.  By  means  of  the  donner  win- 
dow and  the  broken  pane  the  lovers  had  been 
able  to  exchange  a  sign  language,  and,  indeed, 
directly  under  Ebbe's  nose.  He  stood  there 
amazed.     I  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"Come,  my  excellent  Ebbe,  you  have  been 
led  very  prettily  by  the  nose!" 

"Hum!"  grunted  the  old  fellow,  while  he 
rubbed  his  nose.  "By  heaven!  I  believe  that 
nature  has  only  set  our  noses  in  our  faces  as 
a  liandle  for  the  pleasure  of  tlie  women,  they 
lead  us  where  they  will." 
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Mariii  and  I  liuiylicd.  Kbbc  did  not  appear 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  face  to  put  upon  it;  at 
last  he  seized  his  old  sailor-coat,  hobbled  out 
and  came  back  witli  an  old  rudder. 

"('live  nie  my  'lamnier  and  a  couple  of  nails," 
said   he. 


A  minute  later  we  heard  him  nuikin<^  a 
racket  in  the  garret,  he  raised  the  window  in 
tiie  mansard  roof,  and  nailed  the  rudder  be- 
fore the  openinf;.  Since  that  day  I  have  seen 
no  more  the  sparkiinii,'  window-jtane  in  the 
fishing  village. 


•« 
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A   rKKFKRKNCi:. 
I   like  a  novel  that  is  stout, 

The  kind  that  gauges 
Say  eighty  chapters,  or  about 

Four  hundred  pages. 

I  like  to  get  my  money's  worth; 

I    like  a   story 
That  takes  the   hero  from   his  birth 

I'ntil  he's  hoary. 

The  skimpy  novel  I  abhor, 

For  I  am  thrifty, 
And  want  a  lot  of  reading  for 

.Mv  dollar  fiftv. 

— W.  S.  Adkins 


First  Young  Doctor — "When  will  you  be 
at)le  to  get  married?" 

Skcond  Young  Doctor — "I'm  waiting  now 
for  only  three  operations  more." — Life. 

Took  agents  may  1k>  killed  from  October  1 
to  September  1  ;  spring  poets  from  March  1 
to  .June  1  ;  scandalmongers  from  April  1  to 
Febriiarv  1  ;  umbrella  borrowers  from  August 
8  to  November  1  and  from  February  1  to  iVfay 
1.  while  every  man  who  accepts  the  paper  two 
rears,  but  when  the  bill  is  presented  says,  "I 
never  ordered  it,"  may  be  killed  on  sight,  with- 
out reserve  or  relief  from  valuation  or  ap- 
|)rai3ement  laws. — Lufkiii  Kens. 


AT  THE  "LITERARY"  CLUB. 
riLADYS  Beautiful — "We  girls  of  the  Lotus 
Coterie  discussed  'Hamlet'  last  night." 
Maud  Brisk — "What  was  the  result?" 
Gladys    Beautifi^l — "Oh,    after    a    spirited 
debate  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  a  chaperon  is  not  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  a  motor  car." — Puck. 


THEY  KNEW. 

"Ah.  little  boy,"  said  the  visiting  suffra- 
gette, with  a  sigh,  "I  am  shocked  to  see  so 
many  youngsters  around  here  with  soiled 
faces.  Don't  you  know  we  suffragettes  have 
promised  to  kiss  every  little  boy  who  has  a 
clean  face?" 

"That's  why  we  are  keeping  them  dirty, 
mum!"  shouted  the  tough  lad  as  he  bolted 
down  the  alley. — TitBits. 


ON  THE  CONTRARY. 

"You  women  think  too  much  of  your  clothes," 
said  Mr.  Tyte,  severely. 

Mrs.  Tyte  looked  down,  patted  her  skirt,  and 
smiled  a  demure  and  yet  ironical  smile. 

"1  don't  think  much  of  tiiese,"  she  murmur- 
ed.—7  i7-/ii7s. 


A  NEW  LEAF. 

A  newly  qualified  judge  in  one  of  the  small 
towns  of  the  South  was  trying  one  of  his  first 
criminal  cases.  The  accused  was  an  old  col- 
ored man,  wlio  was  charged  with  robbing  a 
hencoop.  He  had  been  in  court  before  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  was  then  acquitted. 

"Well,  Tom,"  began  the  Judge,  "I  see  you're 
in  trouble  again." 

"Yes,  sail,"  replied  the  prisoner.  "The  last 
time,  .ledge,  you  was  ma  lawyer." 

"Where  is  your  lawyer  this  time?"  asked  the 
Judge. 

"I  ain't  got  no  lawyer  this  time,"  answered 
Tom,  "I'm  gwine  to  toll  the  truth!" 


BETTER  THAN  STOVATNE. 

"How  do  you  extract  women's  teeth  without 
their  screaming?     You  don't  give  gas." 

"But  my  oflice  is  opposite  a  department 
store's  millinery  display.  When  the  women 
get  absorbed  in  looking  at  the  hats  they're 
oblivious   to   pain." — Kausas  Vity   Times. 


"Did  you  say  that  two  artists  had  worked 
on  your  wifes  portrait?" 

"Yes,  a  portrait  artist  did  her  face  and  figure 
anr  a  landscape  painter  her  hat." — Flicgcndc 
Jilallcr. 


MUSINGS  OF  THE  OFFICE  BOY. 

Han'some  is  as  han'some  puts  it  on. 

All  work  and  no  ball  game  makes  Jack  a 
dull  week. 

Figgers  don't  lie,  unless  dey  happen  to  be 
connected   wid  de  typewriter. 

A  little  circus  now  and  then  is  good  fer 
boys  as  well  as  men. 

De  boss  says  he  ain't  got  a  minute  for  people 
who  wanter  take  up  an  hour. 

It  ain't  necessary  to  know  how  to  wink  in 
order  to  have  de  eyes  get  deyr  work  in. — Nash- 
ville Banner. 


EDaC/lTIOI1/lL 
DERflRTOEriT. 


Dkar  Sir: — Please  answer  tlie  following  qnes- 
tions  in  your  Magazine: 

( 1 )  Was  the  postoffice  of  the  United  States 
ever  rnn  by  private  individuals? 

(2)  Did  Thomas  Jefferson  ever  advocate  any 
other  than  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment? 

(3)  Don't  every  form  of  government  in  the 
world  exist  by  the  express,  or  implied,  consent 
of  the  whole  people? 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  Echols. 

Jester,  Okla. 

A^^SWERS. 

( 1 )  Yes.  At  first  letters  and  other  mail 
were  transmitted  by  private  hands  and  by  a 
co-operation  of  the  settlers.  After  a  while,  as 
population  increased,  the  ColTee  House  in  Bos- 
ton, which  was  for  the  general  rendez\'ous  for 
those  who  wished  to  talk  the  news  of  the  day, 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  deposit  and  deliv- 
ery of  letters  and  packages.  Therefore,  this 
Coffee  House  in  Boston  may  very  well  be  called 
the  first  post-office  ever  recognized  in  America. 
It  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, was  owned  by  a  private  citizen,  and  the 
service  was  piirely  voluntary.  In  1639,  how- 
ever, the  general  court  of  ^Massachusetts  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  organizing  the  post-office 
on  some  legal  and  systematic  basis.  Richard 
Fairbanks,  of  Boston,  was  named  as  agent  to 
receive  and  deliver  all  letters,  and  was  author- 
ized to  collect  one  penny  (about  two  cents) 
for  every  letter  handled  by  him.  In  1657,  the 
colony  of  Virginia  incorporated  a  law  requir- 
ing every  planter  to  provide  a  messenger  to 
convey  the  mail,  as  it  arrived,  to  the  next 
plantation,  and  so  on  until  the  letters,  pack- 
ages, etc.,  reached  their  destination.  As  a 
penalty  for  failure  to  do  this,  the  planter  for- 
feited a  hogshead  of  tobacco.  At  that  time,  no 
inter-Colonial  system  of  forwarding  communi- 
cations was  in  existence.  But,  soon  after- 
wards, one  was  organized.  In  1672  a  monthly 
service  between  Xew  York  and  Boston  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Colony  of  New  York.  In  1673, 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  that 
dispatch  messengers  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
three  pence  per  pound.  In  1677,  the  same 
authorities  appointed  John  Hapvard  to  re- 
ceive and  distribute  foreign  letters  arriving  in 
Boston.  William  Penn  established  a  general 
office  in  Philadelphia  in  1683,  and  organized 
a  weekly  service  between  that  city  and  several 
points    in    ]\Iaryland.     These    various    postal 


roads  were  entirely  independent  of  the  postal 
system  of  Great  Britain.  But  in  1660,  the 
British  Parliament  introduced  a  system  of 
postal  service  with  the  colonies,  and  Thomas 
Neale  was  recognized  as  the  royal  postal  agent 
in  Virginia.  In  1694,  the  office  of  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  was  created,  and  in  1710, 
Xew  York  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
colonial  postal  service  with  Great  Britain. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  Postmaster 
at  Philadelphia  in  1737.  and  was  commissioned 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  the  Colonies 
1753.  He  is  generally  considered  the  father  of 
the  American  Postal  System,  he  being  such  an 
extremely  lucky  person  that  in  this  field,  as  in 
many  others,  he  reaped  where  others  sowed, 
and  wore  the  crown  which  others  had  earned. 
Benjamin  did  not  manage  his  office  as  well  as 
he  should  have  done,  and,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  on  it,  was  dismissed  as  a  defaulter. 

(2)  Xo. 

(3)  Yes,  but  it  is  one  of  those  fictions  which 
exists  in  defiance  of  facts.  T.  E.  W. 


HOW  SECRETARY  BALLIXGER  VIOLATED 
THE  LAW. 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  please  give  me  some 
information,  through  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  your  Watsox's  Magazixe,  relative  to 
the  Ballinger-Pinchot  investigation,  which  is 
now  being  conducted  in  Washington.  D.  C.  ?  I 
have  not  kept  up  witii  the  newspa])er  accounts 
of  it,  and.  therefore,  do  not  understand  why 
the  investigation  was  started. 

1.  What  trust  or  law  has  Secretary  Ballin- 
ger  violated? 

2.  Did  he  himself,  or  some  one  else  through 
him.  trA^  to  defraud  the  government  out  of 
some  land  ? 

3.  Is  Ballinger's  attorney  to  be  paid  by  him 
or  by  the  government? 

The  information  requested  will  be  appre- 
ciated by 

Yours    respectfully.  "Ionoraxus." 

Whistler,  Ala. 

ANSWER. 

(1)  Secretary  Ballinger  violated  the  law 
which  disqualifies  an  employee  in  the  govern- 
ment land  office  from  representing  claims 
against  the  government  within  two  years  after 
leaving  office.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  law 
is  to  prevent  a  public  official  from  learning  the 
secrets  of  the  government,  and  then  making 
use  of  these  secrets  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
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liavo  claims  agiiinst  the  govornmont.  lie  also 
violated  the  law  in  takinj;  and  filing  a  per- 
Jiirod  aflidavit  in  favor  of  the  Cunningham 
claims  in  the  Alaska  coal  fields.  The  gravest 
crime  against  the  people  that  he  has  commit- 
ted, however,  is  in  accepting  the  position  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  i)iirpose  of 
turning  public  property  (power  sites  and  coal 
lands)  over  to  his  friends,  the  Alorgan-Cug- 
gcniieim  syndicate.  He  had  hardly  qualified 
iiimstdf  before  he  began  to  deliver  the  goods, — 
one  instance  being  his  surrender  to  the  Harri- 
man-llill  railroads  of  the  Deschutes  Valley.  He 
secretly  restored  to  tlie  public  domain  certain 
])ower     sites     in      Montana.      Apparently,     the 


sharks  had  been  notilied  of  his  intention,  and 
they  promptly  seized  upon  these  sites  the  mo- 
ment Ballinger  shoved  them  within  reach  of 
his  clients. 

(2)  He  was  interested  in  sonic  of  the  cor- 
porations which  were  trying  to  raid  tlie  public 
property,  but  his  chief  olfence  is  that  he  was 
acting  as  attorney  for  the  Morgan-Guggenheim 
interests  and  the  Cunningham  claimants,  try- 
ing to  deliver  to  them,  for  the  nominal  sum  of 
•$10.  per  acre,  enormously  valuable  coal  de- 
posits, worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

(3)  By  Ballinger  himself.  As  I  understand 
tlie  government  simply  pays  the  cost  of  wit- 
ness(>s.   steiiograpliers,   etc.  T.   K.   W. 
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TiiK  Skrpk.nt's  Trail.  A  Talc  of  the  South 
and  of  Cuba.  By  F.  B.  Cullens.  Path- 
way Publishing  Company,  New  York  and 
Baltimore. 
This  story  purports  to  be  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  an  American  physician,  the  son  of 
a  .Southern  woman  who  had  made  a  hasty,  ill- 
considered  match  with  an  otlicer  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Old  black  Clammy  Rose  is  in- 
troduced mainly  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the 
little  boy,  who  becomes  the  hero  of  the  story, 
how  it  was  that  his  mother,  a  beautiful  girl 
of  a  proiul  and  wealthy  Southern  family,  had 
eloi)e(l  with  a  Michioandcr,who  ])roved  to  be  a 
devoted  husband,  but  with  whom  she  was  not 
happy.  There  was  no  congeniality  between  the 
couple,  and  the  wife  did  not  live  long.  The  boy 
inherits  his  mother's  little  remnant  of  fortune, 
.?5,000,  and  complies  with  her  wish  that  he  be- 
come a  physician.  A  part  of  his  education, 
however,  was  the  acquirement  of  horsemanship, 
sword  play,  the  dance,  and  even  a  knowledge 
of  roads.  This  kind  of  training  was  his  moth- 
er's passion. — an  evidence  of  the  cavalier  blood 
in  her  veins. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  the  young 
man  begins  his  professional  life  in  a  small,  un- 
important village  on  the  south  coast  of  Flori- 
da, on  the  Gulf  side.  In  this  unimportant  vil- 
lage, "'whose  inhabitants  were  a  mongrel  lot 
of  natives,  mixed  with  the  off  scourings  of  a 
hostile  world, — Spaniards.  Cubans,  Irish — ad- 
venturers  more   or   less   from    any   and   every- 


where," the  doctor  is  inveigled  into  paying  a 
professional  visit  on  a  hazy  moonlight  night, 
to  what  proved  to  be  a  pirate's  temporary 
shelter.  From  this  ])oint  on,  the  adventures 
are  thrilling.  The  doctor  linds  himself  a  pris- 
oner, and  has  to  submit  to  being  blindfolded, 
as  he  is  carried  to  his  journey's  end,  Avhere 
there  is  a  young  woman  who  needs  his  profes- 
sional skill.    The  pirate  is  thus  described: 

"Before  me  stood  the  exact  replica  of  a 
Spanish  Cavalier  of  the  Seventeen  Century. 
He  had  on  a  black  velvet  jacket,  with  gold 
braid;  knee  breeches,  silk  stockings  of  black, 
low  (piartered  shoes,  with  silver  buckles;  a 
ruffled  shirt  waist  of  immaculate  white,  a 
large  brimmed  hat,  from  which,  gracefully 
waving  in  the  wind,  was  a  black  ostrich  plume. 
At  his  side  was  a  richly  jeweled  scabbard,  the 
hilt  of  which  was  in  his  hand.  His  figure  was 
tall  and  iinform." 

This  elegantly  dressed  pirate  proved  to  be 
a  Chesterfield  in  his  manners,  a  linguist  of  rare 
attainments,  and  a  man  withotit  fear  and  with- 
out pity.  lie  richly  rewards  the  doctor  for 
his  services,  and  then  has  him  blindfolded  and 
sent  back  to  town  on  a  magnificent  mount, 
which  is  presented  to  him  by  the  robber. 

Years  afterwards,  the  physician  is  in  Cuba, 
wliere  he  rescues  from  kidnapping  the  beauti- 
ful young  woman  who  had  been  the  beneficiary 
of  his  professional  services  on  the  night  afore- 
mentioned, and  it  isn't  long  before  the  tall 
pirate  comes  upon  the  scene  again.  Of  course, 
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he  makes  trouble.  Savagely  jealous  of  the 
doctor,  a  desperate  duel  ensues,  and  to  his 
amazement  the  physician  discovers  that  his  an- 
tagonist is  protected  by  a  coat  of  armor  worn 
imderneatli  his  ordinary  clothing.  Just  as  the 
doctor  despairs  of  his  own  life,  a  timely  shot 
rings  out,  and  the  pirate  falls  with  a  bullet  in 
his  head. 

Tlie  scene  shifts  to  the  Souht  again,  and 
the  pirate  reappears,  hating  the  physician 
witli  murderous  fur\^  He  is  just  about  to 
marry  a  wealthy,  cultured  Southern  girl,  a 
cousin  of  our  hero,  when  he  and  the  uncle  of 
the  girl,  INtajor  Tewkesbury  Eggleston,  rush  in 
and  stop  the  ceremonj'.  Of  course  a  terrific 
tigiit  follows.  This  time,  the  robber  is  killed. 
I^ut  the  girl  whom  he  was  about  to  wed  loses 
her  life  in  the  fray.  The  story  ends  in  Cuba, 
wliere  the  physician  has  married  "my  best  be- 
loved Angela",  the  Spanish  girl  whom  he  had 
visited  professionally  on  the  memorable  night 
years   before. 

The  Cayce-Penick  Debate.     Held  at  Martin, 
Tennessee,  July,   1907.     Cayce  &  Turner, 
Publishers,  Martin,  Tenn. 
The    nature    and    scope    of    this    memorable 
discussion   may   be   inferred   from   the   proposi- 
tions tliat  were  debated: 

( 1 )  The  Scriptures  teach  that  all  for  whom 
Chrst  died  will  be  saved  in  Heaven.  Elder  C. 
H.  Cayce,  affirms;    Elder  I.  M.  Penick,  denies. 

(2)  The  scriptures  teach  that  in  the  death 
of  Christ,  sufficient  provision  was  made  for  the 
salvation  of  all  the  races  of  Adam.  Elder  I. 
M.  Penick,  affirms;    Elder  C.  H.  Cayce,  denies. 

(3)  The  .Scriptures  teach  that  sinners  are 
regenerated  or  born  of  God  independently  who 
are  without  the  Gospel  as  a  means.  Elder  C. 
H.  Cayce,  affirms;    Elder  I.  M.  Penick,  denies. 

(4)  The  Scriptures  teach  tliat  in  the  regen- 
eration or  the  new  birth  the  Lord  uses  the 
Gospel  as  a  means.  Elder  1.  M.  Penick,  af- 
firms;   Elder  C.  H.  Cayce,  denies. 

Tlieology  being  my  short  suit,  it  would  be 
disingenuous  for  me  to  pretend  that  I  can  fol- 
low intelligently  the  arguments  of  the  two  emi- 
nent divines,  who  spent  four  days  debating  the 
propositions  above  stated. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  each  of  the  disputants 
maintained  his  position  with  signal  ability; 
each  one  proved  himself  familiar  with  the 
Scriptures;  each  one  quoted  a  great  many 
texts  iwlich  apparently  showed  that  he  was 
clearly  in  the  right;  each  appeared  to  be  pro- 
foundly in  earnest  and  thoroughly  sincere;  and 
tlie  fact  tliat  no  bad  temper  was  displayed,  and 
the  highest  standards  of  courtesy  maintained 
throughout,  indicates  that  the  Christianity  of 
both  debaters  is  of  the  genuine  quality. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  they  had  kind, 
loving  words  to  speak  of  each  other,  they  shook 
hands  in  good  fellowship,  and  they  parted  on 
the  friendliest  of  terms. 

Those  who  find  interest  and  profit  in  discus- 
sions of  this  character  would  certainly  be  edi- 
fied and  entertained  by  a  perusal  of  this 
volume. 


The  Essential  Facts  of  American  History. 
By  Lawton  B.  Evans,  A.  M.  Benjamin 
H.  Seaborn  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  a  volume  of  530  pages,  beautifully 
printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and  well  bound 
in  cloth.  Evidently  written  for  use  in  the 
schools,  it  seems  to  be  admirably  suited  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  questions  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  to  test  the  student's  memory 
of  what  he  has  been  reading;  references  are 
made  to  collateral  reading;  and  suggestions, 
as  to  papers  to  be  written  by  the  scholar  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text. 

The  account  of  the  discover}'  of  the  conti- 
nent is  sufficiently  full;  the  colonial  period  is 
given  ample  space;  the  various  distinct  epi- 
sodes of  the  colonization  are  distinctly  marked 
off;  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  vividly  de- 
scribed; the  home  life,  occupations,  dress  and 
sports  of  the  colonists  most  interestinly  de- 
scribed. 

Professor  Evans  does  an  unusual  and  most 
beneficial  thing  for  the  ordinary  student.  He 
explains  the  system  of  legislation  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  early  day,  refers  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  early  codes  of  law,  the  methods 
of  punishment,  the  modes  of  travel  and  the 
customs  which  prevailed.  He  also  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  manner  in  which  Sunday  was 
kept,  religious  services  were  held,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  founded.  Another  chapter 
is  'given  to  indentured  servants  and  to  the 
slaves  and  slave  trade  in  the  early  stage  of 
American  histor.y. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  Professor  Evans 
gives  greater  prominence  to  the  Revolutionary 
war  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  school 
histor.  He  very  properly  makes  the  battle  of 
iving's  IMoimtain,  icon  hy  the  Southern  volun- 
teers upon  their  own  initiative  and  with  their 
oirn  munitions  of  irar,  the  turning  point  of  the 
great  struggle. 

The  war  of  1812,  the  Andrew  Jackson  era, 
the  bitter  struggle  over  the  tariff,  the  War 
with  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the  great  West, 
the  disputes  over  slavery,  the  gathering  of  the 
war  clouds,  are  all  treated  in  a  vei-y  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  temper  of  the  book  is  judi- 
cial; the  style,  lucid,  simple  and  strong.  The 
main  narrative  closes  with  the  assassination 
of  President  ]\IcKinley,  although  some  of  the 
more  important  events  of  the  Rooosevelt  ad- 
ministration ai'e    mentioned. 

Separate  chapters  are  given  to  great  Ameri- 
can enterprises  and  inventions.  Also  to  the 
growth  of  the  West  and  to  the  reclamation  of 
arid  regions  by  irrigation.  The' industries  of 
the  South  are  separately  treated,  as  are  Ameri- 
can Literature  and  Art. 


The   Crowds   and   the   Veiled   Woman.     By 

Mrs.    Marion    Cox.      Funk    &    Wagnells 

Company,   New  York.     $1.50. 

Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 

acquaintance  with   the   authoress,   were   not  at 

all   surprised   to   find   in   her   book   very   great 

facility  of  expression,   brilliance  of   style  and 
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boldness  of  tliought.  It  is  not  a  book  of  inci- 
dent. T licre  are  no  thrilling  adventures,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  blood  curdling  crimes,  heart 
rending  tragedies. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  modern  philosopher, 
wiio  lias  brought  himself  to  believe  that  intel- 
ligent, even-tempered  cynicism  is  tiie  true  wis- 
dom of  life,  lie  does  not  allow  himself  the 
luxury  of  impulse  and  passion.  l?y  exerting 
]>erfeet  self-control,  he  fancies  that  ho  becomes 
the  master  of  others,  as  well  of  himself.  As 
is  so  often  tlie  case,  this  philosopher  seeks  to 
jifrjietuate  his  system  by  training  a  protege 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Dickens  touched 
upon  this  in  "Great  Expectations".  In  that 
ease,  it  is  a  woman,  (wiiose  heart  had  been 
broken  and  who  spent  her  life  in  seclusion,  in- 
trospection and  thoughts  of  revenge,)  who 
adopts  a  beautiful  girl,  out  of  whom  she  wish- 
ed to  make  a  lovely  statue — fascinating,  but 
iieartless. 

Psychologically,  Dickens  blundered,  for  he 
represents  Stella  as  having  become  what  her 
mentor  wished  her  to  be.  Stella  is  depicted  as 
utterly  without  feeling,  and  as  not  even  un- 
derstanding the  passionate  wooing  of  Philip 
Pirrup.  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  It  is  only 
after  a  failure  in  marriage,  and  an  experience 
which  covers  a  number  of  years,  that  Stella 
comes  to  be  human  at  all,  This,  of  course,  is 
not  psychologically  true,  and  that  part  of 
"Great  Expectations"  is,  I  think,  usually  con- 
sidered essentially  false:  in  fact,  so  unnatural 
that  the  reader  rejects  the  wliole  thing  as  be- 
ing inhuman. 

^^rs.  Cox  has  read  the  human  heart  more 
correctly. 

In  her  book,  the  young  artist,  Gaspard,  vin- 
dicates Nature.  The  inevitable  woman  comes 
into  the  young  man's  life,  as  he  comes  into 
hers,  and  the  influence  of  each  upon  the  other 
is  to  take  the  two  out  of  the  realms  of  the  un- 
natural, the  unattainable. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  the  philosophers 
from  the  remotest  times  that  humanity  can 
rise  out  of  itself,  and  achieve  happiness  inde- 
pendent of  human  environment  or  attach- 
ment. The  hermit  is  not  necessarily  the  re- 
ligious fanatic  who  withdraws  from  associa- 
tion with  his  fellow  creatures  to  enwrap  him- 
self in  religious  ecstacies.  Every  race  has  pre- 
sented that  peculiar  type, — the  man  and  the 
woman  who  would  be  happy  in  an  ideal  way, 
without  dependence  upon  their  fellow  mortals. 
In  the  natiire  of  things,  no  such  dream  was,  or 
ever  can  be,  realized.  In  spite  of  all  training, 
systematic  suppression  and  tlie  development  of 
the  abnormal,  the  fact  remains  that  happiness 
to  man  or  woman  is  absolutely  an  impossibility 
when  it  is  sought  apart  from  one's  fellows. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  are  sociable 
creatures,  dependent  upon  each  other,  con- 
trolled by  human  sympathies,  attracted  by 
some  witliout  our  knowing  why,  repelled  by 
others  indo])cndentIy  of  our  own  volition,  sub- 
ject to  be  elated  or  depressed  by  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  us.  AH  the  philoso- 
phers on  earth,  all  the  woman  haters  that  ever 


breathed,  might  exhaust  themselves  in  the 
training  of  a  normal  boy:  yet,  the  very  first 
swish  of  the  skirt  of  a  lovely  girl  would  over- 
turn the  elaborate  defences  which  the  pliiIo.so- 
pher  had  built  against  the  invasion  of  sexual 
fascination.  Likewise,  all  the  Duennas,  all 
tlie  Mother  Superiors  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth, 
might  exert  every  device  known  to  the  art  of 
suppressing  nature;  but  tlie  whole  framework 
would  be  prostrated  the  moment  the  yoimg 
woman  was  thrown  into  association  with  the 
man  who  was  so  constituted  as  to  appeal  to 
that  feeling  which  is  as  natural  to  every  wo- 
man as  its  counterpart  is  to  every  man. 


Uncle     ('harlik's     Poems,     Mirthful     and 
Otiikrwisk.     By   Charles  Noel  Douglas. 
Published   by   Author,    1299   Park   Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
To  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  it 
will  come  as  a  surprise  when  we  say  that  one 
of  the  most  useful  men  that  this  country  has 
ever  produced  lies  flat  on  his  back  in  the  great 
New    York    metropolis,    where    he    has    been    a 
iielpless  invalid  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 
I'nable  to  work,  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  physi- 
callv-  impotent,  all  of  the  man's  vital  force  has 
concentrated  in  his  heart  and  his  brain.     From 
his  sick  room     have  come  the  invisible  waves 
of  magnetism  and  purpose",  bringing  sweetness 
and  light  into  the  households  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  afflicted  people. 

Throughout  this  whole  Union,  there  are  men 
and  women,  girls  and  boys,  who  have  cause  to 
bless  the  name  of  "Uncle  Charlie",  and  who  do, 
fervently  and  reverently  bless  it.  He  has  de- 
voted his  genius  to  the  welfare  of  others.  In- 
stead of  filling  his  sick-room  with  an  invalid's 
querulous,  selfish  complaints,  curses  against 
the  fate  which  confines  him  to  his  bed,  when 
other  men  are  drinking  in  the  elixir  of  sun- 
light and  the  beauties  of  Nature,  he  has  seen 
with  the  eye  of  imagination  the  helpless  boys 
and  girls  thousands  of  miles  away,  the  afflicted 
man  or  woman  of  other  States, — people  whom 
he  will  never  see,  and  who  will  never  rest  their 
eyes  upon  him, — and  through  the  almost  mirac- 
ulous operation  of  human  sympathy  and  hu- 
man thought,  he  has  come  in  contact  with 
these,  and  has  been  an  angel  of  mercy  minis- 
tering to  his  fellow  creatures. 

While  the  Roosevelts  roar  around  the  vuii- 
verse,  creating  noise  wherever  they  go — and  lit- 
tle else:  while  the  Brj'ans  globe-trot  here  and 
there  advertising  themselves — and  doing  little 
else:  while  a  Talmadge  goes  dramatically  over 
the  stage,  basking  in  an  ephemeral  popularity, 
glorified  by  thoughtless  multitudes  who  take 
the  horses  from  the  coach  to  drag  him  trium- 
phantly through  London  streets,  the  Brooklyn 
invalid,  prostrate  and  unhonored,  went  out  in 
the  fields  of  his  consecrated  endeavor  and  is 
rearing  a  monument  more  enduring  than 
bronze,  setting  an  example  that  may  mean 
more  to  the  future  of  America  than  all  the 
turbulence  of  Roosevelt,  and  the  preachments 
of  political  accidents  like  Bryan. 
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8065— A     SMART    LITTLE    DRESS    FOR 
MOTHER'S  GIRL. 

This  little  dress  is  in  the  popular  jumper 
style  and  consists  of  a  plaited  skirt  and  a 
blouse  waist  cut  in  low  rounded  outline,  and 
liavin^jr  the  wide  open  arrahole  characteristic 
of  ])resent  styles.  The  skirt  is  laid  in  deep 
plaits  at  the  top  and  pressed  to  position  to  the 
lower   edire.      Henrietta   material   was   used   in 


the  development,  but  the  washable  fabrics,  such 
as  pique,  linen  and  gingham,  as  well  as  French 
challie,  and  mohair,  are  all  suitable  for  repro- 
duction. Cut  in  sizes  4-G-8-10-12  years  and  re- 
quires two  yards  of  44-inch  material  for  the 
8-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 
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86«iJ — A    DAINTY    HOUSE    SACJQUE. 

Ladies     ])i-tssin«;     Siicque     With     Pepluni 

and  Two  Styles  of  Sleeve. 

Dressing  sac(iues  are  always  desirable  and  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  a  woman  wlio  likes  a  eoni- 
fortable  "garment  for  wear  about  the  hose.  Tlie 
design  here  shown  nuvy  be  finished  with  a 
round  or  sailor  collar  and  bishop  or  flowing 
sleeves,  as  preferred.  The  skirt  piece,  or  pep- 
hun,  is  cut  circular,  and  joined  to  the  sacque 
with  the  belt.  Lawn,  dimity,  organdy,  crepe 
or  challie  will  be  suitable  for  this  model,  and 
silk  or  flannel  are  equally  appropriate.  White 
dotted  Swiss,  with  edging  of  French  Val.  will 
be  verv  dainty  and  ellective.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in'  six  sizes,  32,  84,  3(5,  38.  40.  42  inches 
bust  measure,  and  requires  three  yards  of  44- 
inch  material  for  the  3G-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps. 

8050 — IJOY'S       IJLOUSE       SUIT       WITH 
KNICKERHOCKERS. 

These  little  suits  are  so  simple  and  ea.sy  to 
make  that  no  home  dressmaker  need  fear  to 
attempt  the  sewing.  The  design  here  shown 
has  double-breasted  fronts  and  a  sleeve  that  is 
plaited  over  the  wrist.  Linen,  chambrey,  flan- 
nel, or  cloth  may  be  used  with  equally  good  ef- 
fect. The  pattern  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  2,  4,  G 
years,  and  requires  3  3-8  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  4-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address   on    receipt   of    10   cents    in   stamps   or 
silver. 
867fi— A    NEAT     DRESS     APPROPRIATE 

FOR  SC  HOOL  OR  GENERAL  WEAR. 

,\  very  smart  and  most  popular  type  of  semi- 
princess  dress  is  here  shown,  the  waist  is  given 
suflicient  breadth  and  fulness  by  the  deep  tucks 
that  may  be  stitched  to  yoke  or  waistline 
depth.  The  panel  front  may  be  plain  or  trim- 
med with  the  revers.  The  skirt  may  be  gather- 
ed or  plaited.  Panama,  plaid  woolen  or  wash 
fabric,  prunella  cloth  in  soft  striped  tones, 
checks  or  cashmere,  may  be  used  for  this 
model.  The  one  piece  sleeve  is  plaited  over  its 
lower  part.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  6. 
8.  10,  12.  14  years,  and  requires  4  3-4  yards  of 
24-inch  material  for  the  8-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8062— LADIES'  RUSSIAN  BIX)USE  WITH 

PEPLUM,    AND    IN    HIGH    OR    LOW 

NECK    WITH    CHEMISETTE. 

This  portrays  a  style  that  promises  to  be 
most  popular  during  the  coming  season.  It 
embodies  much  that  will  appeal  to  women  who 
like  to  be  smartly  dressed.  The  blouse,  which 
is  cut  in  double-breasted  style,  may  be  worn 
with  or  without  tiie  peplum,  and  may  be  cut 
with  low  round  neck  opening  and  worn  with  a 
chemisette  or  yoke  guimpe.  The  sleeve  pro- 
vides a  one  piece  undersleeve  in  leg  o'  mutton 
style  with  a  shaped  two  piece  over  portion  that 
may   be   omitted.      The    pattern    is   cut    in    six 


sizes,  32,  34,  30,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust  measure. 
It  recjuires  4  5-8  yards  of  44-inch  material  for 
the  38- inch  size. 

A  i)attern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

80-84 — A  FASHIONABLE  COAT  SUIT. 
8(584 — This  is  an  excellent  model  for  a  coat 
of  a  two-piece  suit  or  to  be  worn  separately. 
The  deep  closing  will  be  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  new  spring  coats.  Any  of  the 
new  si)ring  suitings  will  be  appropriate  for  this 
model. 

8572 — The  skirt  shown  with  coat,  8684,  is 
on  the  most  popular  order,  having  a  panel 
front  and  neat  yoke  lengthened  by  a  plaited 
flounce.  The  lines  of  this  skirt  conform  nicely 
to  those  of  coat  shown  with  it,  and  together 
nuike  a  very  chic  suit  for  the  spring  season. 

Coat  cut"  in  sizes  32,  34,  30,  38,  40,  42  in- 
ches, bust  measure,  and  requires  3  1-8  yards 
of  44-inch  material  for  the  30-inch  size.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32 
inches,  waist  measure,  and  requires  4  1-2  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns, which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  10  cents  for  each  in  silver  or  stamps. 
8406 — A    STYLISH    SKIRT    DESIGN. 

Ladies'  Seven  Gore  Sltirt. 
Another  pretty  variation  of  the  seven  gore 
skirt  is  here  shown.  The  tailored  effect  is  en- 
hanced by  the  lapped  seams  and  the  button 
trimming.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  22 
to  30  inches  waist  measure.  It  requires  7 
yards  of  24-inch  material  for  the  24-inch  size. 
A  pattern  of  this  illustration  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps 
or  silver. 

8672 — LADIES'      SHIRT     WAIST      WITH 
COAT  CLOSING  OR  WITH  REVERS 

TRIMMING. 
This  model  may  be  finished  with  a  simple 
coat  closing  or  with  revers  trimming  as  illus- 
trated. The  sleeve  has  a  cap-shaped  upper 
portion  and  the  lower  part  is  long  and  pointed 
over  the  wrist  with  narrow  tucks  midway  be- 
tween wrist  and  elbow.  The  waist  has  a  group 
of  tucks  at  the  armseye  in  front  and  back. 
Lawn,  linen,  poplin,  cashmere  or  silk  will  all 
develop  nicely  in  this  model.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  five  sizes,  32,  34,  30,  38,  40  inches,  bust 
measure,  and  requires  3  yards  of  44-inch  mate- 
rial for  the  3G-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

8562 — A  USEFUL  APRON. 
This  practical  design  for  a  work  apron  is 
the  simplest  of  garments  to  make  and  will  be 
found  a  real  aid  in  preserving  the  dress,  while 
engaged  about  the  house.  The  skirt  is  wide 
and  full  and  furnished  with  two  deep  pockets 
that  add  considerably  to  its  usefulness.  The 
gathered  bib  covers  the  front  of  the  waist  and 
is  attached  to  a  circular  yoke  that  slips  on 
easily  over  the  head.     Plaid  gingham  was  used 
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for  the  making,  but  percale,  linen  and  cambric 
are  all  suitable  for  reproduction.  The  medium 
size  requires  3  1-4  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  small,  medium,  large. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  sent  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

86C0 — A  S>L\RT  SHIRTWAIST  FOR  THE 

MISS   OR   SMALL  WOMAN. 

Misses  Shirtwaist. 

In   linen   or   lawn,   poplin,   silk   or   cashmere 


this  model  will  look  equally  well.  The  double- 
breasted  front  gives  breadth  to  the  figure,  and 
the  wide  tucks  over  the  shoulders  are  most 
stylish.  The  sleeve  and  collar  may  be  finished 
with  or  without  the  turnover  portion.  The 
pattern  is  cut  three  sizes,  15,  16,  17  years,  and 
requires  3  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
16-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver. 


CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  ARE  BUSINESS  PRODUCERS 

RATES,  FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  INSERTION 


0\E    OP    THE    LEADING    BUGGY    COMPANIES. 

SUPERIOR    BUGGY    &    SUPPLY    COMPANY. 
Mr.   Thos.   E.   Watson,   Thomson,    Ga.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  14,  1910. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  find   letter,  which   is  self    explanatory,    and    which    you    may    be    able    to 
use  to  advantage.  Yours  very  truly,  SUPERIOR  BUGGY   &  SUPPLY   CO., 

B.   V.   Bevil,   President. 
Superior  Buggy  &  Supply  Co.  Gillett,  Ark.,  April  11,  1910. 

Seeing  your  ad.   in  the  Jeltersonian  and  having  great   confidence   in   Thomas   E.  Watson,   you 
will  please   send  me  your  catalog  of  buggies  and    oblige. 

Yours   truly.  B.   B.   LANGHAM. 


AGENTS   WANTED. 

f3.00  A  DAY — We  don't  want  a  man  who  can't 
earn  at  least  three  dollars  a  day  at  our  work, 
rhe  best  and  livest  canvassing  proposition  in 
the  South.  Big  commission.  The  Jeffersonians, 
rhomson,   Ga. 

BUGGIES. 

SEND  today  for  our  big  new  free  Catalog,  No. 
105.  It  describes,  pictures  and  prices  up- 
n^ards  of  two  hundred  modern  styles  of  the  high- 
est grade  Runabouts,  Speeders,  Buckboards,  Top 
Buggies,  Stanhopes,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Spring, 
Farm  and  Mail  Wagons,  Road  Carts  and  Har- 
ness at  actual  factory  prices.  We  sell  direct 
md  save  you  the  dealer's  profits.  Don't  delay. 
Write  today.  Save  while  you  pay.  Malsby, 
Shipp  &  Co.,  Dept.  F,  41  South  Forsyth  St.,  At- 
lanta,  Ga. 

DO  YOU  want  the  best  Buggies?  If  so,  send  for 
our  Catalog.  It  shows  you  how  to  order  from 
us  and  save  the  dealers'  profit.  We  specialize 
3n  Southern  style  Buggies  and  sell  to  you  at  a 
saving  of  from  $25  to  $40.  Remember  we  pay 
the  freight  and  guarantee  satisfaction  or  re- 
fund your  money.  It  is  a  pleasant,  profitable 
proposition  to  order  from  our  Catalog.  Send 
y^our  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
3ne,  postage  paid.  Superior  Buggy  &  Supply 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


BUSINESS   CHANCES. 

MONEY  in   every  mail.     Own  a  business  similar 
to   mine.     No   capital   required.      No   merchan- 
dise   to    handle.      A    legitimate    scheme.      B.    M. 
Atkinson,   Newnan,   Ga. 

INSURANCE. 

THE  Georgia  Home  Insurance  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  is  neafiy  half  a  century  old.     It  is  a  home 
Institution. 

WANTED — Parties  who  cannot  get  Life  Insur- 
ance to  write  for  our  Booklet,  "The  New  Life 
Insurance."  Paid  up  in  four  years — pays  divi- 
dends while  you  live,-  and  after  your  death. 
O.  D.  Small,  Pres.,  10th  Floor  Candler  Bldg., 
Atlanta,    Ga. 


LABELS. 
3,000   Gummed  Labels 

Size  1x2  inches,  printed  to  order  and 
postpaid.  Send  for  catalogue.  Fen- 
on  Label  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$1.00  ! 


PREMIUMS. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS — Write  us  for  our  list  of  val- 
uable premiums,   free.     C.   A.   Hyde   &  Co.,   119 
Butler  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


When    writing    to    advertisers    please    mention 
Watson's  Maeraziue. 


SEND  VOUR  ORDER  ON   THIiS  BL.A.NK: 


PHE   JEFFERSONIAN  : 

Find  enclosed  advertisement 

and 

$.. 

for  payment  In  full  of 

.Insertions 

under 

the      

head'**<^ 

W^gtmrtn^m         1 

Masazlne. 

Signed 

Remit  by  money  order,  cheek  or  2-cent 
stamps   to 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN, 
Thomson,   Ga. 


MARION  C.  STEPHENS. 
Southern  Representative, 

Box  336,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Office  of  Publication: 

195  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


.       OF    !•: 

■    ALL| 
NATIOI^S 


The  only  Work  of  Its  Kind     ^^ 
In  the  History  of  Literature 

ERE'S  an  interesting  and  splendidly  illustrated  set  of 
books  that  should "  be  owned  by  every  man  or  woman 
who  likes  to  study  human  nature.  It  is  the  only  standard 
work  that  describes  the  women  of  all  races  and  nations.  In 
its  pages  you  may  read  how  the  women  of  China,  or  Samoa, 
or  India,  or  Sweden  live— how  they  keep  house— how  they 
jnarry- now  they  treat  their  husbands— and  the  vast  col- 
lection of  photographs  reproduced  in  these  volumes  will 
show  you  how  they  look. 

Curious  forms  of  courtship  are  described ;  the  psycholog- 
ical characteristics  of  women  are  discussed  ;  the  toilettes  of 
women  are  depicted,  and  the  fashions  range  from  the  laces 
and  frills  of  the  Parisienne  down  to  the  scanty  skirt  of  the  Fijian  belle. 

This  is  a  standard,  authoritative  work,  written  by  such  men  as  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Dr.  Grunberg,  of  the  Berlin  Museum ;  Mr.  Archibald 
Colquhoun,  the  famous  traveler— but  it  is  as  interesting  and  readable  as  a  story  book. 

A  Magnificent  Gallery  of  Women  of  All  Lands.    A  History  of  Woman. 

A  Thrilling  Library  of  Trayel.    Customs  of  Marriage  and  LoYe=Making 

The  "WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS"   is   printed  on  sumptuous,  fine  surface 
paper,  and  is  bound  in  handsome  half-leather  bindings.     The  volumes   are 
large   quarto.    The  work  is   superbly  illustrated  with  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs never  before  used.    These  photographs  were  brought  from  every 
part  of  the  world  for  this  purpose.    Among  the  pictures  is  a  series  of 
magnificent  plates  in  color.   Descriptive  matter  mailed  free. 
^i%  C\    f\t\.    This  superb  work  has  been  brought  out  by 
M^l  V   III  I    Cassell  &  Company,  the  London  and  New 


An 
Ideal 

Agent's 
Opportunity 

Men  of  ability  and 
character  can  effect  an 
advantageous    arrangement 
with  us  by  writing  for  terms 


York  Publishers,   after  several  years  of 
preparation.     A  limited  edition  has  been  allotted  for 
American  distribution.    The  price  of  the  two  vol- 
umes is  $12.00.    Order  direct  from  the  pubhsher, 
and  order  now— to  be  sure  of  a  set.    Address, 


Cassell  &  Company 

Established  ISUS 

43-45  East  19th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Cassell  publications  have  been  standard  for  sixti)  pears. 
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WILLIAIVI 


J.     BURXSCHER 

F*oet    Fliilosopliep 

Entertains  with  poems  and  stories  from  his 
own  writings.  Engagements  made  direct. 
Write  him.    Get  him.    Hear  him. 

The  lecture  of  William  J.  Burtscher  was  full  of 
smiles  and  the  large  audience  was  highly  entertained. 
They  wish  him  to  come  again. — Newharmony  (Ind. ) 
Times. 

If  you  have  the  blues,  or  are  somewhat  discouraged, 
hear  William  J.  Burtscher.  Like  the  sea-breeze,  his 
lectures  brace  the  soul.  Clean,  sparkling,  overflowing 
with  the  tonic  of  life,  he  is  an  artesian  well  of  wit, 
hmnor  and  pathos.  He  is  withal  a  modest  Christian 
gentleman. — R.  E.  Smith,  President  Ruskin-Cave  Col- 
lege. 


Address  WILLIAM  J.  BURTSCHER,  Ruskin,  Tenn.  I 


SOCIALISJVI 


A  Booklet  By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 


"The  Jeffersonian  Democrat  says:  "Destroy  Special  Privilege;  make  the  laws 
conform  to  the  rule  of  Equal  Rights  to  all,  and  you  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
industrious  man  to  own  his  home. 

"The  Socialist  says:  Let  Society  own  the  homes,  and  let  Society  move  the  man 
about,  from  house  to  house,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Society. 

"Under  that  dispensation  we  wouldn't  have  any  homes,  after  the  present  supply 
wore  out.  No  man  is  going  to  toil  and  moil  improving  land  and  houses,  unless  you 
guarantee  to  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  labor.  And  when  you  have  given  him  that 
guaranty,  he  will  have  something  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fee-simple  title  to  that 
land. 

"The  Socialists  may  squirm  and  squeal,  but  they  can't  get  away  from  the  facta." 


V 


SECTION  1 
SECTION  2 
SECTION  3 
SECTION  4 
SECTION  5 
SECTION  6 


The  Land. 

Ownership. 

All  property  is  robbery. 

Confiscating  homes. 

Socialism  870  years  before  Christ. 

Orthodox  Socialism. 


PRICE:    lO  Cents  Each;  25  for  S2.00 ;  lOO  for  97.50 


Book  Department,     THE     JEFF'S,    Xhomson,   Georgia 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Package 

Is  Ready  To  Go  To    YO  U  ^ 

Fi^ee  ^^-on^  The  Circle 

VOU  wiD  be  glad  of  this  chance,  of  course,  to  receive  the  Free 
Copy  of  the  handsome  $2  limp  leather  Dictionary  which  is 
ready  for  you  as  soon  as  you  tear  off  the  Circle  Coupon  below 
and  send  it  to  us  with  your  two-year  subscription.  Already 
thousands  of  fortunate  subscribers  have  received  their  Diction- 
ary and  are  delighted  with  it  and  with  The  CIRCLE.  We  guar- 
antee that  you  will  be,  also,  as  soon  as  you  receive  them. 
■yHE  Circle  Magazine  is  the  one  and  only  high-class  All- 
Family  magazine  full  of  the  best  articles,  stories,  music,  pic- 
tures, and  practical  departments  for  men  and  women,  boyi  and 
girls.  It  is  a  perpetual  delight  to  its  readers.  It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  good  cheer,  inspiration,  sympathy  and  helpfulness  to  a 
wonderful  degree.  It  is  preeminently  the  kind  of  magazine 
you  want  in  your  home, 


OUR    SPECIAL 
SUMMER  OFFER 

Th  is  new  ly  revised,  illustrated 
Dictionary,  bound  in  full  seal- 
grain  leather,  7  ^4!  x  5  >4  x  U4 
inches,  regular  price,  $2,  will 
be  given  to  you  Frea  with  a 
a  two-year  subscription  for 
The  circle  Magazine  at 
the  regular  price  of  $1.50 
a  year.  Add  only  20  cent$ 
for  shipping  the  Dictionary. 
SEND  THIS  COUPON  9i>' 
THE  CIRCLE  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Madi*on  Sq.  New  York  City 


THE  CIRCLE 

PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

50  MadUon  Ave.  New  York 

Elnclosed  $3.00  for  two  years  sub- 
scription for  The  Circle  Magazine 
and  20  cents  to  pay  shipping  cost  oa 
Free  copy  of  Dictiooaiy  as  offered  in  adv. 

Name 

Addrat , 


Wlien  writing  advert isi-rs  please  mention  Watson's  Magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Good  Paying  Positions  Open 
For  Automobile  Mechanics 


We  teach  you  how  to  drive,  repair  and 
construct  all  makes  of  automobiles 


Our  course  is  thorough  and  practical 
and  can  be  mastered  in  three  to  four 
months.  Good,  paying  posf- 
tions  secured  for  all  gradu- 
aies.    Write  for  full  information. 


Automobile  School  of  Mechanics 

175-177  W.  Mitchell  Street 

Atlanta,  Oa. 


VIRGINIA 
HOIVIES 


Myou  are  looking  for  an  even  cli- 
mate, no  extremes,  long,  pleasant 
summers;  never  a  prostration  or 
a  sunstroke,  short  and  mild  winters, 
either  to  do  successful,  general  farm- 
ing, or  raise  all  kinds  of  fruits,  berries, 
garden  truck,  poultry,  peanuts  and  cot- 
ton; so  to  say,  the  largest  variety  of 
crops,  profitably,  or  for  a  change  to  re- 
cuperate from  long,  cold  winters,  and 
regain  health,  send  25  cents  for  a  yearly 
subscription  to  the 


Virginia  Farmer 

Dept.  K  K  Emporia,  Va. 


If  YOU  Would  Be 
N  Successful     ■" 


Stop  Forgetting 


MEMORY 

the  BASIS 

of  All 

KNOWLEDGE 

1  are  no  greater  inteUectually  than  your 
y.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 

.        -Faces.  Names.  Studies— Develops  Will, 

Concentration.  Self -Confidence.  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutely  free— Address 
)ICK80N  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  7II  AUDITOBnjM  BLSO.,  CHICAaO 


Red  Seal  Shoes 


Made 
in  the 
South 


^    SEAL    «-» 


If  yoir  dealer  doesn't 
bandle  ihem,  write  os 

Millions 

Wear 

Them 
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Roofing  and  Roof  Paints  | 

Standard  Gravel,  Asphalt,  Cement  and  Tar 
Paper  Roofing.  Asphalt  Roof  Paints.  Write 
for  prices  on  Rolls  or  larger  lots 


Southern  States  Asphalt  Roofing  Co. 

22  South  Forsyth  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ISSSgllillSlHiisssasiiiiiiiitisiiMHHHigMsMS^ 


The 

American  Whip 


26  Issues  a  Year,  50  Cents; 
6  Months,  25  Cents 

The  Whip  fights  the  Roman  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  politics,  and  all  other  enemies 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


Two  Months'  Trial  Subscription,  10c 
Send  us  the  news  from  your  locality 


EZRA  /.  WEAVER,  Publisher 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's  Magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


DO  YOU  WANT 


A  Magazine  in  your  home  that  brings  to  you  and  yours 

Inspiration,  Entertainment 
Instruction 

of  the  most  popular  and  most  important  kind  ? 
Then  Secure 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD 

15c  per  copy.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  $1.00  a  year. 

By  ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE 

known  as  a  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  lecturer  of  note.  This  magazine 
brings  articles  on  Platform  Success.  How  to  Speak,  Sing,  Recite  and 
Entertain  well.  It  is  full  of  RACY  RECITATIONS,  FINE  LEC- 
TURES and  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITORIALS. 

Have  You  Any  Platform  Ability  ? 

Can  you  deliver  a  good  lecture,  give  an  interesting  and  instructive 
entertainment,  sing  or  play  with  skill,  and  desire  help  to  win  lyceum 
success,  or  DO  YOU  WANT  BETTER  PAY  for  your  work?  Then 
write  us  for  information  about  advertising,  etc.,  and  enclose  a  stamp. 
We  have  helped  others  and  feel  sure  we  can  help  you.  Use  this  blank 
below.    No  free  samples. 


Date 191 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD, 

Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I  hereby  subscribe  for  THE  LYCEUM  WORLD  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
and  enclose  One  Dollar  for  same. 

Signed 

Home  Address 

Business  Address 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Tammany's  Chieftain,  Croker, 
Tried  For  Murder  ? 


INDEED,  and  acquitted  in  triumph.  You  sit  enraptured  under  the 
spell  of  his  brilliant  lawyer's  eloquence  as  you  read  "Classics  of  the 
Bar",  a  book  just  published  by  State  Senator  Alvin  V.  Sellers,  of 
Georgia.  The  book  contains  stories  of  famous  jury  trials  and  a  compila- 
tion of  court-room  masterpieces  that  you  will  find  more  fascinating  than 
fiction,  and  read  till  the  evening  lamp  burns  low.  You  hear  the  orator 
Beach,  before  a  jury,  lash  without  mercy  Henry  Ward  Beecher  for  lead- 
ing another's  wife  astray,  and  you  hear  the  brilliant  Tracy  in  the  minis- 
ter's defense.  You  listen  to  Delmas  in  the  Thaw  case  as  he  pictures  Eve- 
lyn's journey  along  the  primrose  path.  You  hear  the  South's  greatest 
orator  Prentiss  before  a  jury  in  Kentucky's  greatest  murder  trial.  You 
hear  Susan  B.  Anthony's  dramatic  response  to  the  Court  that  condemned 
her.  You  hear  Clarence  Darrow  and  Senator  Borah  in  the  trial  of  Hay- 
wood. You  hear  Russell  pleading  for  O'Donnell,  the  Irish  martyr.  You 
hear  Merrick  in  the  trial  of  Surratt  for  the  murder  of  Lincoln ;  and  you 
stand  with  the  mighty  Voorhees  as  he  invokes  the  unwritten  law  and  for 
two  hours  pleads  for  the  acquittal  of  a  fallen  sister's  brother,  who  had 
killed  the  one  that  "plucked  a  flower  from  the  garden  of  honor  and  flung  it 
away  in  a  little  while  withered  and  dead".  You  listen  to  Ingersoll, 
Seward,  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  Senator  Rayner  and  many  others  at  the 
very  pinnacle  of  oratorical  endeavor — before  a  jury  pleading  for  human 
life  and  human  liberty. 

It  has  required  years  to  gather  these  classics,  many  of  which  are  very 
rare  and  can  not  be  found  elsewhere.  The  real  temple  of  oratory  has  at 
last  been  invaded  and  you  revel  with  genius  around  an  intellectual  ban- 
quet-board, and  see  in  graphic  pictures  the  loves,  hopes  and  shattered 
romances  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  historic  characters. 

The  book  is  something  new,  original,  unique ;  is  illustrated,  strongly 
and  handsomely  bound ;  contains  more  than  300  pages,  and  for  a  limited 
time  is  sent  prepaid  at  Special  Introductory  price  of  two  dollars. 


Classic  Publishing  Company 

Box  5,  Baxley,  Georgia 

When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's  Magazine. 
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CARL   BROWIME 

CAHSXOOA.,  CAL. 


Here  In  the  Intent  photofrraph  of  the 
ninii  tvho  <>rif;iiinte<l,  i>rf;niii7.ed  nnd  led  the 
"Citxey  Army"  n.H  Chief  Mnrnhnl  lu  ISJM, 
nnd  wn.s  nrre«tcd  for  "KCttinR  on  the 
KriiMN"  nnd  put  In  Jnll  for  t^venty  dnyn  for 
iiUeniptint;  to  Mponk  on  the  Cnpltol  Htepn 
Mnj    1.    ISIM. 

A«  in  kno>^n  he  married  General  Coxey'n 
daiiKhtor.  tlie  (iolden-llnlred  Goddenn  of 
I'enoo,  of  the  pnrnde  of  unemployed,  on 
tliiit  dny.  He  Im  an  old  I'opnIlMt.  They 
Wve  in  the  fnNtnenn  of  CohMto);n  (Cnllfor- 
nl)  lloiintnInN,  ^vhore  the  YF,nnA  SANTA 
KTinvN — nnd  nNliie  the  herh  for  dally  tea 
at  lil.H  family  table — ^vife,  nelf  and  MOn— ■ 
— "Pelhert  Coxey  Browne" — of  "Daddy 
Jim"  fnine,  ax  did  the  ludlann,  nnd  early 
pioncorN,  and  notlelnis:  Itn  henefielal  effeetn 
nN  trndltiou  telN  of  old.  he  thlnkn  he  enn 
do  Ills  fellows  favor  by  sratherlnK  It  nnd 
Nendine  nnnipleM  to  nil  ivho  write  him  nnd 
Mend  n  silver  dime  •r  1  cent  ntnmps — nend 
Milder   If  poH.Hlble. 

In  these  days  of  Trnst  Drufirs  as  every- 
thing else.  It  Is  real  Ofid  to  know  that  In 
sending:  for  a  sample  you  set  the  genuine 
leaves      of      this      wonderful      Herb^-calljd 


•Ilolj 
aent. 


by     the     Indians.       See     dIrectlonN 
♦A  word  to  the  wise  is  snfiielent. 


Address  CARL  BROWNE,  Gaiistoga.  Gal. 
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A  &  CASH  PRIZES  ^  & 


Next  Agents'  Contest,  June  1  to  July  15 
First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00 

Another  contest  will  run  from  June  1st  to  July  15th,  and  on  July  15th  a 
Grand  Prize  of  $25.00  will  be  given  to  the  agent  who  sends  in  the  largest  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  and  renewals  to  Watson's  Magazine  or  to  The  Jeffer- 
SONIAN  in  both  contests. 

Any  man,  woman  or  child,  who  is  honest  and  straightforward,  can  become 
a  Jeffersonian  Agent,  if  we  are  not  already  represented  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. The  commission  is  liberal,  and  an  active  agent  can  make  good  money 
in  spare  time,  besides  the  chance  of  winning  a  substantial  cash  prize. 

Remember  :    GRAND  PRIZE,  $25.00,  July  15 


THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson,  Ga.  ^ 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


SCARBORO'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

A  PLAIN  TRUTH  * 


J.  A.  SCARBORO,  Editor,  Magnolia,  Ark. 
32  Pages  .  .  .  .  .  .  $1.00  Per  Year 

Our  Southland  has  her  problems,  Religious,  Social,  Political,  Educational,  Industrial, 
Commercial,  Racial ;  and  if  these  problems  are  solved,  it  must  be  done  by  the  South's  own  Sons 
and  Daughters,  who  love  their  country,  know  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  people,  and  bring 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  to  the  practical,  grappling  points  at  issue.  But  the  South  can- 
not do  this  great  work,  unless  it  has  its  own  literature,  and  stands  by  those  whose  training, 
observation,  experience,  and  equipment  f5i  them  to  show  the  people  the  Plain  Truth  and  point 
the  way  to  its  practical  application.  Only  through  literature  of  Southern  production  can  the 
world  learn  the  Truth  about  the  South:  and  therefore  all  the  world  needs  a  literature  created 
by  the  South  and  for  the  South.  And  this  literature  must  deal  with  vital  questions  in  a  plain, 
practical,  sensible  way,  and  not  give  itself  to  mere  sentiment.  PLAIN  TRUTH  as  a  maga- 
zine, is  an  effort  to  help  this  needed  work:  and  if  the  need  exists,  it  constitutes  a  good  and 
suflScient  reason  why  you  should  support  the  effort.  Send  in  your  subscriptions  and  help  your 
own  Southland. 

Address  J.  A.  SCARBORO,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
MAGNOLIA,  ARK. 
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SPECIAL  CLUBS 


SeTtliteSie": : : : : : :::::::::}  regular  price  $4.00,  our  price  $s.oo 

WoS^S  HomfS^mpanion:  !  .*  !  i  !  !  !  }  REGULAR  PRICE  $2.50,  OUR  PRICE  $1.90 

Watson's    Magazine "| 

M'„Te™'pS.1   (fanT^orki  :;:::[  ^^°^^^  ^K'CE  P.25,  OUR  PRICE  »2.0» 

Ladies'   World    (household) J 

SrRim^iXSome  Magazine:  '.  [  '.  '.  }  REGULAR  PRICE  $2.00.  OUR  PRICE  $1.25 

Pearson's  M^^^V.  !  !  !  .'  !  !  !  .'  !  !  !  !  !  .*  }  REGULAR  PRICE  $2.50,  OUR  PRICE  $1.45 


I 


Watson's    Magazine 

Cosmopolitan   Magazine [     REGULAR  PRICE  $3.00,  OUR  PRICE  $2.00 

Success  Magazine 


THE  aEFFERSOIMIAIMS,  Tliomson,  Ga. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The  Great  Southern  Story, 

THE  DARK  CORNER 

By  ZACH  McGHEE 

"A  story  that  will  make  any  person  reading  sit  still  until  it  is 
finished." — Durham  Herald. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  that  has  come  from  the  press 
in  a  long  time." — Montgomery  Advertiser. 

"As  clever  and  sprightly  as  anything  that  has  been  done  in  Ameri- 
can fiction  this  many  a  day." — Charlotte  Observer. 

X  QOMETHING  wholly  NEW  in  American  fiction.— A  Tale  X 

t  ^   of  PRESENT  DAY  Life  in  the  Rural  South,  with  scenes  X 

X  and  characters  which,  while  unique  and  picturesque  to  the  point  > 

X  oi  fasciJiation,  are  yet  REAL:  ^ 

X  By  One  Born  and  Reared  among  Them.  X 

"A  delightful  book  it  is,  sparkling  with  humor,  full  of  quaint 
characters,  yet  as  true  to  life  as  a  sereis  of  photographs  or  the  records 
of  a  phonograph.  We  have  very,  very  seldom  read  anything  more  en- 
joyable or  more  convincing  than  'The  Dark  Corner.' " — Nashville 
American. 

"A  great  story  along  the  line  of  educational  betterment.  Nowhere 
else  is  to  be  found  as  vivid  a  contrast  of  what  prejudice  and  neglect 
do  with  that  which  cultured  leadership  and  noble  devotion  may  do."— 
New  England  and  National  Journal  of  Education. 

And  many  throughout  the  country  who  have  read  it  are  saying: 

"  There  Is  Not  a  Dull  F^age  in  tlie  Book  " 

PRICE  $1.00 

At  All  Book  Stores. 
THE  GRAFTON  PRESS:  NEW  YORK;  Publishers. 

Wlien  writing  adveiti8er3  please  mention  Watson's  Magazine. 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 
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Announcement  of  Special  Interest 

To  Readers  of  Shakespeare 

For  some  time  past  we  have  liad  requests 
for  discussions  of  Shakespeare's  Master- 
pieces. Tlie  only  thing  we  lacked  was  a 
man  fully  e(]uipped  with  the  literary  ability 
to  express  his  tiioughts  in  an  elegant,  schol- 
arly, 3'et  popular  way.  We  have  found  the 
man.  We  are  convinced  that  no  better  ar- 
ticles for  lyceum  people  can  be  written  on 
Character  as  Shakespeare  Depicts  It. 

The  value  of  these  studies — for  they  will 
be  "'studies''  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
for  the  lyceiun  reader,  entertainer,  lecturer, 
and  for  all  persons  of  culture,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  These  articles  alone  will  be 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you 
want  to  please  and  help,  send  him  a  year's 
subscription  to  begin  at  once. 

These  Articles  Avill  Begin  with  the 
August   Number: 

One  article,  or  study,  will  appear  in  each 
of  tlie  following  issues  and  continue  through- 
out the  year.  After  one  series  will  appeal' 
another,  on  some  other  phase  of  Shakes- 
jjerean  literature.  Last  and  most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  will  come  a  scholarly,  yet 
most  interesting  discussion  on  the  moral 
and  religious  value  of  Shakespeare — all 
written  by  that  scholarly  yet  popular  student 
and  lecturer  on   Shakespearean   literature — 

Truman  Joseph  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  been  heard  by  admiring 
audiences   at   the   Mother   Chautauqua,   has 

been  repeatedly  recalled  to  Boston  literary  circles,  has  jiist  recently'  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  two  special  lectures  on  Shakespeare  for  the  Great  Celebration  of  Shakes- 
peare's Birthday,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Some  of  the  subjects  to 
appear  within  tlie  next  six  months  are: 

The  Venetian  Jew  The  Daughter  of  the  Capulets 

Marc  Antony  and  tlie  Queen  of  Egypt  Denmark's  Two  Kings 

Macbetli's  "J)earest  Partner"  Shakespeare   and  Poetic   Justice,   Etc. 

All  we  can  add  is — prepare  for  a  rare  treat. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  BY  THE  EDITOR:— I  desire  to  say  that  my  conviction  of  the  great 
value  of  these  articles  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  such  that  I  am  personally  willing  to  refund  the  full 
])rice  of  the  subscription  sent  in,  if  anybody  subscribes  and  reads  these  articles  and  then  is 
not  satisfied. — Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor  of  The  Lyceum  World. 

RE^IEMBP]R — Tliese  articles  will  appear  exclusively  in 

THE  LYCEUIVI  WORLD 

ARTHUR  E.  GRIMGLE,  Editor.  IIMDIAIVAROLIS,  IMD. 

Have  You  Ability?     Can  you   Sing,   Recite,  Lecture,  Play?     The  Li/eeum    World,  of  which 
Arthur  E.  Cringle  is  Editor,  contains  new  Readings,  Orations,  Lectures  and  Interesting 
Articles   for   all   people   interested   in   the   best   literature.     Keep   posted   by   subscribing. 
*       Monthly  $1.00  a  Year;   15c  a  Copy.     No  free  samples. 


ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE,  Editor. 
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\\  hen  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's  Mag.\zine. 
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Waterloo,  $1.50 

^This  is  a  thorough  and  intellii^ent  account  of  the  three  days' 
strii<^t^Ie.  Mr.  Watson  analyzes  the  characters  of  the  gen- 
erals in  command;  he  describes  in  detail  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  various  bodies  of  soldiery,  and  compares  the 
relative  strength  and  advanta^^e  of  the  several  positions;  he 
searches,  so  far  as  may  be,  into  the  motives  and  strategy  of 
the  two  opposing  (generals,  and  he  discusses  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  two  armies.  Step  by  step,  without  haste 
and  with  unfla^^^in^  interest,  he  resolves  the  confusion,  "the 
shouting  and  the  tumult,"  to  an  orderly  sequence,  a  "clear- 
cut  study  of  cause  and  effect." 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson  $1.50 

^The  Bio<^raphical  Sketch  was  written  by  Mr.  Watson,  and 
the  speeches  selected  by  him.  These  include  Literary, 
Labor-Day,  Economic  and  Political  addresses. 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Handbook  of  Politics  and  Economics  $1.00 

^Contains  platforms  and  history  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  with  separate  chapters  on  important  legisla- 
tion, ^reat  public  questions,  and  a  mass  of  valuable  statis- 
tical information  on  social  and  economical  matters.  Illus- 
trated by  original  cartoons  by  Gordon  Nye, 

Premium  for  2  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Sketches  of  Roman  History  50c 

^The  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  Spartacus,  Jugurtha,  Julius 
CiEsar,  Octavius,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Pictures  the 
strui'cile  of  the  Roman  people  against  the  class  legislation 
and  privilege  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

Premium  for  1  subscriber  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00,  sent  by  another  than  the  subscriber 
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Millions  of  Dollars  Profit  in  (em= 

mercial  Apple  Orchards 

of  the  South 

Apples  Are  More  Profitable  than  Peaches. 

THE  cultivated  Peach  Orchards  of  South  Georgia  are  making  their  owners 
enormous  profits  annually,  and  the  North  Georgia  Apple  Orchards 
will  be  fifty  per  cent,  more  profitable  to  their  owners  in  the  next  four  years. 
The  Apple  Orchards  of  North  Georgia  have  been  profitable  for  years,  and 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  few  have  been  cultivated. 

NORTH  GEORGIA  APPLES  ARE  PRIZE-WINNERS 


Apples  frcni  Xorth  Gecrpia  won  second  prize  of  .$1,000  at  the  gTeat  "Xational 
Apple  Exposition  held  at  Hpokane,  Washington,  last  year,  in  conipetiti(»n  \\\X\\  the  fa- 
mous orchards  of  Oregon,  Washington,  New  York,   Vii'ginia   and   '-*'         "'^ates. 


THE  PIEDMONT  ORCHARDS,  Incorporated. 

Own  1,902  acres  of  the  finest  apple,  lands  in  Xorth  Georgia.  We  are  incorpc  rated  under 
the  la«s  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Capital  Stock  .$100,000,  divided  into  2,000  shart  of 
stock  of  the  par  value  of  $.50.00,  and  in  oi-dt  r  to  complete  the  development  of  our  j  "op- 
erty  we  are  offering  ,$25,000  of  this  stock,  payable  25  per  cent,  with  application,  and  the 
balance  in  10  equal  mcnthly  payments. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  tlie  Company  to  develop  these  fruit  lands  and  make  them 
equally  as  famous  and  as  profitable  as  the  Apple  orchards  of  tlie  Xorth  and  Xortliwest, 
and  the  Peach  orchards  of  Soutli  Georgia.  This  is  an  oi>portimity  to  make  you:-  dollars 
grow,  an  cppostune  time  to  make  a  small  amoimt  of  money  earn  you  a  good  income  for 
life.  It  is  an  investment  absolutely  safe,  and  offers  gi-eater  returns  than  any  other  in<liis- 
try.  Over  five  million  acres  in  tiie  United  States  are  planted  to  fruit,  yi»'lding  their  own. 
ers  an  anuu:tl  income  upward  of  a  lumdred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  and  ajudes  are  the 
most  i)rofital!le.  The  profits  are  not  visionary — they  are  tangible  a«'tualities  today. 
Price  AS'PLES  on  the  street  in  YOUIt  TOWX;  see  what  fancy  prices  tliey  are  bringing. 
For  five  years  the  crop  has  been  over  tliirty  million  barr«'ls  short — it  will  take  fifteen 
years  to  overconu'  tills  deficit. 

THe  PIEDMONT  ORCHARDS 

(INCORPORATED) 

General  Offices :     1022  Candler  Building 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Orchards  Located  at  Glarksville.  Habersham  County,  Georgia 

4?efeivnces:      Third   National   Bank,  Atlanta,   Ga.;    Central    Rank    &   Trust  Co.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.;   Habersham   Bank,  Clarksville.  Ga. 

WE  WAXT  YOU  TO  KXO,lV  MOllE  AlJOl  T  THIS  GREAT  IXDISTRY  AXI>  WILL 
SEX1>  vol'  II  TJi  IXFOIJ.MA'I'IOX  AXI)  PHOTOGl{.\PH  OF  THE  GEOHGIA  l)ISI"iAY 
THAT  WOX  THE  $1,000  I'HIZE,  ALSO  BOOK,  "GEORGIA  MOl'XTAIXS  AHE  UK  HEK 
IX  APPLES  THAX  CJOLD." 


